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It is requeued that this paper, may be returned to the Board c 
Agriculture, at its OfEce m London, with any additional remarli 
and obfervations which may occur on the perufaly written on ti 
margin, as foon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly ncceiTary to add, that this Report is, at preien 
printed and circulated, for the purpofe merely, of procuring fa: 
ther information refpeding the Huibandry of this diftndl, and < 
enabling every one, to contribute his mite to the improvement < 
the country. 

The Board has adopted the fame plan, in regard to all the oth 
counties in the united kingdom } and will be happy to give eve 
afliflance in its power, to any perfon, who may be defirous of ii 
proving his breed of cattle, iheep, &c. or of trying any ufel 
experiment in Huibandry. 
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The county Palatine of Chcfter^ excepting the peninfula 
of Wirrally and a neck of land extending on the eaftem ilde 
of ir^ is fomething of an oval form. 

£;r//«/.— The main body of the county, from W. S. W. to 
to £• N. £• is about forty miles in length, and on die me- 
dium.About twenty-two miles and a quarter in width. The 
peninfula of Wirral extends in a north weftem dire£kion 
from Chefter to the Iriih Sea, having on its fides the 
efiuaries of the rivers Dee and Merfey. The length of 
this peninfula is about fixteen miles and a half i and its 
average width is about fix miles. The neck, or narrow 
part, on the eaftem fide of the county, extends about thirteen 
miles, in a north eaftern dire£^ion from Stock-port, and 
is, on an average, about three miles and half in ^idth. 

BoundaruSf Wr— Chefhire is bounded to the nortli by the 
Irifh Sea, and by the counties of Lancafler and York ; on the 
eaflem fide, by the counties of Derby and Stafford ; to the fouth* 
ward, by Shropshire ; and to the wefiward, by the counties 
of Flint and Denbigh. It contains, as appears by Burdett*s 
map, exclusive of the eftuary of the river Dee, about 1040 
^uare miles, or 665,600 acres. Within the eftuary of the 

river 
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river Dec, there arc in Cheftiirc about 10,000 acj^:s of naked 
iandsy and 400 acres of marfti land. 

The county is divided into fcven hundreds, one hundred 
and one parilhes, and contains one city and eleven market 

towns. 

The proportions of the cultivated parts of the county, 

and tliofe which He either wafle, or in a ftate of little profit, 

are perhaps nearly as follows : 

Arabic, meadow, pafture, &c. about - 615,00© 

Wafte lands, heaths, commons, greens, but few woods 

of any extent, - - 30,000 

Peat bogs and mofles, - • 20,000 

C ommon fields, probably, not fo much as - i»ooo 
^Sca finds within the cftuary of the Dec, exclufive of 

what may be upon the ihorcs of the river Merfey, x 0,000 

676,000 



Ti/i^r^.— The general appearance of Chcfhirc is that of an 
extended plain ; but on the cafternftdc thcrr Is a range of hilly, 
orrather mountainous country, connected with the Derby (hire 
and Yorkdiire hills, of abouttwcnty-five miles in Icngtli and 
five in width, extending from near Conglcton to the north 
eaftern extremity of the county. From Macclesfield, in a 
north wcftem diredUon, the furface is irregular and hilly ; 
but continues of that dcfcription not further than to Aldcrly, 
about five or fix miles from Macclesfield. On the Shropfinre 
fide, thcfurfacc is alfo broken and irregular.' Approaching the 
weftern fide of tlie county, (at the diftancc of about ten miles 
caft from Chefter) there is another range of irregular hills, 
whichfeparatesthewatersofthe Dee and Merfey ; thefc hills 
arc in a direiftion almoft nonii and fouth, and extend about 
2$ miles from Malpas, on the fouth fide the county, to Frod- 

/ham^ 
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iham> on the north fide of it. The remaining part of die 
county amounting to nearly four fifths of the whole, is proba* 
bly not more, on the medium, than from zoo to 200 feet 
above the level of the fea. Che/hire has formerly been cele- 
brated as the vale royal of England ; and if fcen from the 
highlands about Macclesfield, the whole of the county to the 
weft ward iias undoubtedly die appearance of one extended 
plain. 

River s.'-^Thc principal rivers are the Mcrfey and the 
Dee ; thefe receive, and carry off to the fea, all the fmaller 
rivers and rivulets in Chefhire, viz. the Weaver, the Dane, 
die Wheclock, die Goyte, die Boiling, &c. &c. The river 
Merfey divides Chefliirc from Lancafliire for near fixty 
miles ; and is navigable about thirty-five miles from Liver* 
pool, which isfituated at the mouth of the river, on the Lan« 
cadiire fide, as far up as to the mouth of the river Irwell, for 
vcflcls of fixty tons. The Dec forms a part of the weftem 
boundary of the county, and is navigable from die fea to 
the city of Chefter, for veflcls of confiderable burthen. 

The river Weaver falls into die Merfey about fifteen miles 
above Liverpool, and is navigable for veffels carrying fixty or 
fcvcnty tons, near twenty miles from itsjun£tion with the Mer- 
fey, to Winsford Bridge, above Northwich. The plan upon 
which the latter of thefe rivers was made navigable (by means 
of locks and wears) deferves to be nodced. The money raifed 
for die purpofe, amounting to about, 49,0001. was fubfcribed 
by the gendcmen of the county, who were empowered by an 
a£i of parliament to divide on their refpe^ive fubfcriptions an 
inicrcft of 61. per cent. 5I. per cent, on the capital, and il. per 
cent, for the ri(k of the undertaking, undl fuch dme as the 
tonnage, ariiing from the trade on that river, fiiould be fufii- 
cient, by inftalracnts, to jeiraburfe them. After fuch reim- 
burfcmcnt, the whole amount of tonnage, firft dedu(f^ing the 
charges of necciCiry repairs and management of the river, 

*B ♦* to 
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** to be from time to time employed for aiid towards amcnxliiig 
^^ and repairing the public bridges ^^ithin the faid county of 
^ Chefler, and fuch other public charges upon the countjs and 
** in fuch manner as the magiftrates Ihall yearly dirc£l." All 
veflcls navigating in this river pay one (billing per ton» whc- 
thci' they pafs the whole length of the navigable part, or to any 
ihortcr distance ; and the receipt amounted, as we arc informed, 
laft year, to near SoocU The debt has been paid off fcveral 
years, and near 4000 has been annually drawn from this rc- 
fource, for the laft four or five years, in aid of thccxpencc of 
building a new county goal at Chefter* 

Gjwtf/i.— The Duke of Bridgewater's canal for fourteen feet 
ix)ats from Runccrn (which is about thiitecn miles above Li* 
verpool) to.Manchcfter,.runs at no great diftance from the 
Mcrfcy, about twenty miles through the county, bef^jrc it 
croffes €0 the Lancafhire fide of that river. The Stafford- 
(hire, or grand trunk canal, jotns the Duke*s cnnal at Pref. 
ton Brook, about five miles from Runcorn ; and paffcs in a 
foutheaftcrn dircdtivjn through nearly the midille of the county. 
The Chefter canal extends from Chcfter to Nampiwicli, in 
an caftcrn dire<5lion, about twenty miles. 1'he intended £U 
Icfmcre canal, which, when completed, will unite wiih the 
rivers Mcrfey, Dee, and Severn, is propofcd for fourteen fett 
boats also, to commence about ten miles above Liverpool, at 
Pool Wharf in Wirrall; and proceed from thence to Chcflcr, 
about eight miles and a half: from Chefter it is at prefcnt 
propofjd to pafs about feven miles along the prefent Chefter 
canal ; ti\en to turn off towards Ellefmere in Shropftiire, and 
to terminate at Shrcwft)ury, which is on the whole near fixty 
miles, cxdufive of the branches. 



Soil an J f/iW/^^— There are a gscat variety of fuils in Chc- 
fliirc ; clay, fand, black moor or peat j marl and gravel, in 
various intermixed proportions^ abound in different parts of 

the 
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t!-.ccoUiUy. The three firft, however, form the moft pre- 
dominant parts in the generally prevailing foils, and of thcfc 
the largeft proportion is a flrong retentive clay. The fabftratum 
is generally ram mcl or clay, marl, fand, gravel, or red rock; 
but nioft commonly one of the two former, viz. cby or 
- marl. The numerous moHes, mardiy meadows, and peat 
bogs, which abound in different parts of the counly, fcem fuf- 
ficicntly to prove, that either clay, marl, or fomc other unc» 
•tuous earth, is very generally at no great depth below the 
furl'ace. With regard to the climate, it has been ftatcd, that 
a large propoition of the furfacc of Chcdiire is not more than 
from one to two hundred feet above the level of the fea : 
from this circumdance fome idea of the climate of the county 
may be formed. It is, on the whole, more temperate andmild 
than the generality of other counties lying under the fame 
latitude, owing to the flatnefs of its furfacc (abounding as 
it docs> with much hedge row timber) and to its lying withia 
the influence of the fea air. 

GENERAL STATE OF PROPERTY, 
' . HUSBANDRY, &c. 

ESTATES AND TENURES. 

^THERE are in Cheshire many very confiderable eflatcs pof • 
fcfTcd hy gentlemen who have refidcnces within the county* 
The number of proprietors of land, poilcfling from 500I. to 
xoool. per annum rent, are alTo many. But the race of 
yeomanry is fuppofed to l^ much diminifhed ^ another fpe- 
cies of freeholder, however, has increafed in thofe parts bor* 
dering on Lanca(hlrc* and Yorkfliire, where a number of 
fmall farms have been purchafed by xhc manufa<^urers 
of cotton, &c. The tenure is . almofl univcrfally freeliold. 
There are fome few copyholds, or what may be called cuf- 
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tomary fi'eeholds paying fines and rents ccrtiln, in Maccles. 
fidd, Halton, an . one or two other manors. 

Farms and Farm Buildings,— -Tha land it occupied in 
fanns of various extenri tome may contain 500 acres and 
upwards ; there are few, however, of more than 300 acres ; 
though the praAice (but t -o frequently a pernicious one) of 
laying farms together, fcemi to be incrcafing ; on the whole, 
it is probable that there is at leafi one farmer to every eighty 
Aatute acres. In a parifh, which is nearly in the center of the 
couo^, the following i« aa exa£l ftatemeni : 



From 300 to 150 per annum, there are - 6 

150 to 100 - - - - II 

100 to 50 • - - 18 

30 to IS - - - 3 

J510 8 - - - 38 

The farm buildings arc in various ftatcs, and in various 
fituations ; but, for the moA part, in good repair, although 
few can be faid to be well fituated. They are too often, with* 
out con{idcring the advantages of fituntion, crowded together 
in villages, aiid the lands occupied viich them contufi'd and 
intermixed with each other; and the waHi of tlic yanis, 2 
thing cf material confequence, often loft to the occupiers. 
Many of the newly ercdled buildings are conveniently litu . 
attd, and properly arranged ; but as it docs not very frequent- 
ly happen, that the houfes and offices are new at the fame 
time, the ancient fcite is ufually retained for the fake of fuch 
buildings as may happcti to remain in lolernbly good repair, 
Tliencw ereiiions arc either of ftone or brick, and flatcd ; 
the old ones are commonly built with timber, framed, and 
the fpaces filled up with brick ; fomc only with hav.les twifted, 
and daubed with clay. The covering of the old buildings is 

nioftly 
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moAly of thatch. Confidering how wcU adapted to fruit 
treoii both the foil and climate arc in many parts of the 
couatryi there hat been a very groat neglcfl in rcfpc^ to the 
planting of orchards. 

TVrufi ^ OctMf4fti0^ (sfr.—Leaflng for lives was formerly 
t very confUnt md general |)ra£^ice in Chcflure ; and is ftill 
the cuftom in foim parts of the county^ although there are, 
com|)arativcly fpeakingi few leafes for lives remaining. Farms 
are now more generally fet for a term of fcven, eleven, four- 
teen, or twenty«oi\e years i not many for a longer term than 
fourteei\| and more probably for clevoi years, than any other 
tenm. There are alfo many farms let fiom year to year only, 
particularly in the neighbourtmxi of gentlemen*s refidences« 
The vl\ial time of et\try is at Candlemas, the off-going te» 
nam having the ufe of the buildings, aiKl a pafture ficM near 
iIm houfe^ as ai\ outlet for his cattle, until the ift of May » the 
ofT^going tetuuxt is alio intitted, by the cxUlom of the country, 
to thrce^fourtla of what fallcw wheat there auy be growii^ 
on the pctmires at the time of quitting* 

The covenants between landlord and tcnaniare varions 
and unceitahi. The following are fone of the mot) genoal 
ctiuJ($>-Thetcnai\isigieestDpay hisneni half-year^; to 
pay all kvkt and taxes wKatfocvtr ; perform fiatute^duty in 
^ h^h^waysi carry any nutenak that may be wanted far 
^ lepair of his baiUbigs, &c% To keep the buikfings^ 
ftnctSi ^^ ^ C^^ fofioen^ teoamabfe repair^ being aU 
W«t4 tttnber and otber neceilury maicriak in the mngh far 
^tpvpoftw T)m ttnaM is cen&aed to a oortain q^nnt^ 
ti£^ wKttUy about one4bar^ of hts ferm^ cxdufiYe of 
iBftcadkywaad faflMoer fidEtow ^ be k idbrained tiroa ptoughi^g 
any of ti^ iMSiis far SMie tfban iImc^ or tt sMd four ye^ 
OM CQurt^ of tiSbge^ and coirenints to by^ tbe bod iJbwn in 
a iu;;L^iAd Kl^c oaarxMr^ wvtb cliovtr and gra^^ foa&u He a 
a»\^ tt»]bruMl in &oae ioLlmces ncea &««n^ br\z£h mbeae^ 
aosi a& e^»a i:t&n(^ QDMC^ pi^cafioes dtoa a^ 
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lifd of the family, and is not to fct or airi;;n any pirt cf 
lilt prcii.ifcs wiiLou: tlie conftnt of the lanJloriJ. All mines, 
niiiicrals, (-Jt fjiriiigs, rocks, of fait anti alum, arc rcfcrvct! i 
atiil ailu ail tiiiib^r trcts ^''tii full liberty lo fally work, and 
cirry av.ay lln; f-imc. 'l'Ji<; trnaiit 'n not to crop or Icp any 
titnl^ci' tries, but to endeavour to picfjrvc. ilic lame from in- 
jury, by catilc or otlierwifc ; not la Ii.il or carry off ihc prc- 
miks any ft raw, dung, foil, aflies, or comport j but to uiV, 
fpciid, or leave tlie fame upon the prcmilcs at the end of the 
tfrm. The ic tnnt is fnquenlly rcdraincd from paring and- 
burning. In fome infiances, he agrees to iime or marl annu- 
ally a certain number of acres, and to lay his dung on the 
pafiure land. This laft claufe has been lately intioduced, and 
fixms likely to become general. Tlie injury done to land, 
by fufferlng weeds to run to feed, is. guarded .againft In 
fome leafes, by the landlord's refcrving to himfelf the power 
of cutting them down at the tenant's cxpcncc, if he fliaU 
UCgle-St to do it after being called upon. 

The manner in whlc/j the Land is ,empls)-ed. — It Icarccly 
nKd to be obfervcd, lliat dairying is the principal o' jeci of 
Chefliirc hufliandr)'. It is, howc\"er, a hi\ well known here, 
that this county was formerly as celebrated for its wheat, as 
it is at prefent for ils chcefe ; though it may, perhaps, be dif- 
nculi to account for this change of ijrianagcmcni in its occu- 
piers. In one indance, a, dairy farm, of two Imndred and 
forty acres, is nearly thus employed : from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and fixty acres of paflure; thiny-Iivc 
acres uf meadow; from twenty-live to thirty acres of oats; 
from eight to ten acres of barley ; from fcvcn to ten acres 
of wheat ; and occafionally as many acres of fummcr fallow. 
Upon another dairy farm of one hundred acres, thure is from 
ten to fourteen acres of oats ; from fix to eight acres of fal- 
low wheat \ and the like quaniity of fummcr fallow : the 
remainder in padure and mowing for hay; of the latter 
about twelve acres. 

Ariljiclal 
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Artljidal and Natural Grajffis. — ^When land Is laid do An to . 
graft, ir is fown principally witli red clover ; and it is pro- 
bable that ten tons of the common red clover feed is ufcd in 
this di(lri£l for one ton of every other kind : the ufuat quan- 
tity, wtien the red clover alone is ufcd, is about twelve pounds 
to an acre. When vvhite clover or trefoil is added, the quan- 
tity mixed with the red clover generally is three oi four pounds 
to an acre. When rye-grafs or hay-feeds are added, the 
quantity is generally from two to three gallons per acre of 
ti)e former, and from four to eight buflicls of the latter. 
There is little or no attention paid to the procuring of dean 
hay-feeds. The natural grafles on the loamy foils are 
, of the beft kinds. The poas fefcues, and venial grafs; 
the white clover, hop trefoil, perennial red clover, mea- 
dow foxtail, the yellow vetch, the blue «vetch, and in 
iliort, almoft every kind of grafs worth attention, may be 
found in the pailures. In the clay lands it is different ^ 
fome of the above grades, with the carnation leaved, and 
coarfer grafies, natural to tliat kind of land in other coun- 
tries. 

. Rotation $/ Cr^^x.— -It may be neceflary to expbin as foU 
lows, viz. I ft. That when oats on fliff land are ibwn on 
one furrow, it is generally ploughed foon after Chriftmafs* 
2d. When oats on light land are fown on one furrow, it is 
generally turned at tlie time of fowing or a little while be- 
fore. ^. When land is winter fidlowed for oats, the number 
of ploughing^ are in gneoeral two : the firft pkMighing is in 
November, the fccood at the time of fowing. 4th. A winter 
fa!low for barley i tliree ploughings generally : the firft in 
November, ft it red acrofs and harrowed in March, and the 
the third ploughing at the time of fowing. 5th. A pin fal- 
low for wheat ; two ploughings after a previous cr^ which 
has been gathered in the iame year the wheat is fown. 6th. 

Brufh 




Brurti wlieat, it vihnt fown on one funow after a previous 
crop, as in No. V. 7tli. Summer fallowing of Aubbtcs ; 
the number of plougliings generally four ; the firCt ploughing 
in Fcbruiry or March , and Sthly, Summer fallowing of turf, I 
or what ill Oiefhire is called *' k fork." Number of I 
ploughings tlirev or four : tlic firft at Midfummer, or a little 
before. 

Tiie grains mod commonly cultivated in Chelhire are^ 

oats, wheat, and barley. The milch cattle in winter being in 

a great meafure fed with Hraw^ pcafc and beans are, on tliai 

. account principally, very rarely fown : 

ift. ON STIFF WEAK CLAY LAND. 

Firft year, oats, on one furrow. 

Second year, fummcr fallow. 

Third year, wheat, and fometimes oaii. 

Fourth year, oats, one furrow, and laid down : 



Firft year, wheat, on a turf fallow. 
Second year, oats, winter fallowed. 
Third year, ditto, one furrow, -and feed down, and graud 
ciglit or nine years. 
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3d. WEAK SAND LAND. 

" Firft year, oats, one furrow. 

Second year, ditto, winter fallowed. 

Third year, ditto, ditto, and laid down, and grazed fcvcn 
or eight years. 

4th. ONT THE BETTER SORT OP CLAY LAND. 

Firft year, oats, one furrow. 
Second year, ditto, winter fallowed. 
Third year, fummer fallow. 
Fourth year, wheat. 

Fifth year, oats, winter fallowed, and laid down* 
Sixth year, fummer fallow. 
Seventh year, wheat. 

Eighth year, oats, and laid down and graz<:d tliree or four 
years. 

5th. ON THE BETTER KIND OF SAND LAND. 

Firft year, oats, one furrow. 
Second year, ditto, ditto. 
Third year, turnips, marled and fallowed. 
Fourth year, barley, and laid down and grazed four or five 
years. 

6tlu ON MOSS LAND. 

Firft year, oats. 

Second year, potatoes, or fallow* 

Third year, wheat. 

Fourth year, oats, and clover. 

Potatoes^^2XQ generally planted in the ftead of a fummer 
fallow, or are the iirft crop in tlie courfe on turf. 

C Gran 
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Green Crcp:—:ks wir.tcr food for catUc, arc very liiilo culti- 
vated : there arc, howcvtr, a veiy confuieratsc quantity of po- 
tatoes and carrots grown on the norlli f;dc of tic county, 
vhichare chiefly intended for the fupply of the LancaQiirc 
markets. But in j cars of plenty, wkcn potatoes happen to 
be fo low as is. per bufncl of 50 lb. confidcrable quantities 
oftliat root arc given to cattle. Great cncouragoment has 
been held forth, though hitherto with little cfi'cwt, by the 
Agricultural Society at Manchcller, who luve not only of- 
fered premiums to encourage the cultivation of turnips and 
cabbs'^es, but many of the gentlemen who are members of 
that fociety, have fet the example, and cultivated tliemwith 
g^w'at fucccfs. 

Early Potatoes.^Thc improved method, or Avhat is yet 
called the fccret of raifmg early potatoes, was firft praclilcd 
in this county by one Richard Evans, late of Wcllazej', in 
Wirrall, dece.fcd. The fecret confifts in nothing more 
t'.ian to keep the fcts, (which (hould be of thcdrlicft kind), 
during wii.ccr, curefully guarded from th': iVc ll, in a v. arm 
piacc, wl.crc they may fprout at leall three inches, by tiio 
1h I ir.nin;; of ^'larch• As foon after that time as the feafon 
happens to b^* favourable, they are, with the fj^rout on, to be 
carefuily planted in a dry foil, in drills, with a fmall nb of 
earth between each drill, and the end of il;c fprour ju*^ under 
the furfaee of the ground. The plants ihould be hcj^t co- 
vered with ftravv or rulhes, &c. every ni;;hr, as long as the froft 
continue, and uncovered every favourable day. ]]y this me- 
thod, early potatoes have been as pkniiful i.\ Liverpool mar- 
ket, for fomc years paft, in the middle of May, as they ulcd to 
be, l>efore this mi thod was known, in the middle of June. A 
fecond crop of potatoes is fomciimes grown on the fams 
field, in the fame year. 
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O^mmoji P^taloe C/.Vt/r*:.— Potatoes arc cultivated in the 
pariih of Frcdiham, (which is near to the Mcifcy,* and near to 
Runcorn / with as much fucccfs, and probably to as great aa 
extent as ia ."ny oihcr parirti in the kingdom. It is ci^iimstcd, 
that not !cfi than ioc,oso buflitls, of 90 lb. weight, have 
annually, for fome years part, been grov.n ia this pariih ; ai.d 
a ready falc has generally been found for them, owing to the 
gr^at deir.and for this root in Lancafbirc, and to an eafy and . 
cl)c3p communic.itioa wuh Liverjiool, by means of the livtr 
Mcruy, and with Manchcilcr, by the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal. In years of plenty, wl;cn the market is ovcrllockc*! 
with potatoes, and the price fo low as one (liilling per bu(hcl, 
confidcrable quantities have been given to diiferent kinds of 
Oock, viz. to feeding cattle, nUlchcows, iiorfc<, and ho;:.s 
and we are informed with great fuccefs : this is an interefting 
fubjeft of inquiry. But we are not enabled to fpcak with any 
degree of certainty, as to the moll eligible mode of giving this 
root, whether boiled or unboiled, both of which l.avc boca 
praclif.'d, and have their advocates. Potatoes arc found to bs 
of too laxative a nature, without an addition of fome otlicr 
kind of food ; and here, again, there is an imcertainty as to 
the quantity and nature of the food moil proper to be given 
with them to cattle, &c. for the necefiary alterative or cor- 
reSion. To plant potatoes in (what is here thought to be) 
the moft approved manner, a confidcrable depth of dry, light, 
or loamy foil, is ncceflary. The mode of culture is generally 
tliis : The land is ploughed before Chriihnas to receive the 
meliorating influence of the frcfts ; in April it is ploughed 
acrofs, torn and pulverized with the harrow ; after which it is 
ploughed deeply into bu:s of about five feet broad; in the latter 
end of April, or beginning of May, the fets are put into holes 
made with a fetting ftick,.at the diftancc of eight or ten inches 
from each other. About three weeks after, or as foon as the 
buds begin to appear, they are covered with about two inches 
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of foil, fprcad equally from a trench which Is duj betwcea the 
beds ; and this not only adds frcfli mould for tl.o benefit of 
the potatoc plants ; but alfo check sthc growth cf couch grafs, 
which it will nearly dcftroy. When the plants a/pcar \:\ full 
row tl;e ground is hoed, and afterwards kept clv;»i from weeds 
by hand| till fuch time as the p!;3nts l'»ave covered the ^L»mund. 
In digging up the potatoes, which is ufiially done with .1 three 
pronjcd foik, care fliould be taken to pick out all tl^' coueli 
grafs, and to carry it oft' the field. Tf this is properly cone, 
the land in general is left in a (late of mod excellent prepara- 
tion for a crop cither of wheat or barley j unlefs, however, in 
fituations, where fonign manure can be purchafed, or the 
crop is confumcd by ilock ujX)n the prcmifcs. The culture of 
potatoes muft certainly have a tendency to impovcrith every 
cftatc on which it is pradifcd. The yard dung, in many parts 
of ChcHurCi is too much lavidicd on the potatoe ground *, 
but this pra^ice is, as has been Hated, in fomc inAanccs 
guarded sgninil by the covenants between landlord and te- 
nant. I'hc quantity of manure ufed for potatoes, is gene- 
rally from 20 to 40 tons on a Aatute acre, worth from three 
to four Hullings per ton ', and is fprcad upon the land previous 
to the laft ploughing. Three ploughlngs and harrowing 
may be eftimated at from twenty to twenty-five fliillings per 
acre. In planting, a peck of fets to a rood of 64 yards is 
ufed: making the holes, putting in the fcts, and covering them, 
cods about three halfpence per rood ; and foiling the like ex* 
per.ce : the expenccs of weeding are uncertain ; getting up the 
crop at about fixpcnce per rood, I'he produce in a general way^ 
on good land, may be ilatcd at about four bufhcls, of 90 lbs. 
each, to a rood, or 300 bu(hels on an acre. On (hallow foiled 
land, potatoes are generally planted and foiled with the plough ; 
a mediod which confumes lefs manure than that before dc- 
icribed. In this method of planting, (the land being prepared 
as before} a furrow about four inches deep is turned ; the 
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manure h fprcaJ lightly in the hollowed fpacf of it, the po*- 
tatoc few having been prcvioufly dropt at the dillancc of a1)Out 
cli^lu or ten inches afundcr ; the fame furrow is then turned 
back upon the fets; the next row of fcts are dropt, and co- 
vered with manure in the hollowed fpace of a furrow, which 
\i turned towards the fxrti row at the dillancc of about 18 
indies from the lirft line of fets, viz. leaving fomething more 
than two furrows width of foil untouched with the plough : 
the fets and manure arc then covered ns before ; and the fame 
method purfucd, till the whole of the ground intended to be 
plantcti, is liniflKd. Soiling with the plough is thus per- 
formed : As foon as the plants begin to appear, the ground 
which had b;en bnlked is fplit, or turned both ways upon the 
young plants with a long wreiled plough, fo as effectually to 
cover them. After this has been done, the crop is to be kept 
clear of weeds by the hand and hoe. Land for potatoes is 
very frequentlv hired of the farmers^ by gardeners, or labour- 
ing people, at from five to fix pounds per acre ; and when it is 
confidcrcd, that the intcrcd of the i&ir^r extends no farther than 
for f«r year, it is not to be wondered at, if (as trcciaently 
happeiu on light and weak foils) the land is Icfr, after a crop 
of potatoes, in a much wcrfe ftatc tlian it was inbcfore: on 
the contrar}*, if the crop is a good one, and the g;round is 
pro|)cr!y worked and cleaned at the time of getting it up, tlic 
land may be made as dean from couch gmfs and weeds, as 
any other kind of culture can pofldbly make it. But the objeft 
of the poor man is to free the land cf the potatoes^ not of 
the couch grafs which it may contain; and it will generally be 
found to require a very coafiant attendance from tl;e farmer, 

to ICC that the !:it*cr is pr(^;KrIy cfxb2cd. 
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IfiitercJ Af.Vunfx,— The meadows which lie near to the 
rivers are frequently overflowed, aiid produce great abun- 
datice of rich hay aiul nrtermath. The couotry.in *^eral 
bdn^ fiat) and the brooks and rivulets running in fina!! con* 
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tilled clinj;;lcs, there is not any great extent of land cnpablcof 
this improvement ; but in thoL' fit uat ions where the land might 
be floated, there fccins very often to want ;;n ;*tieiUion to it, 

Thi Alanurci — are, marl, lime, farm-yard diinjz:, and vaii- 
ous kinds of eompod. On the e.ftern part of ilic country, 
lime is chiefly ufed; and on the v/ed and fouth, m:irl is the 
moft general manure; of which there are various foas, viz. 
the clay marl, the blue flate marl, the red Hate mar!, ftoiic 
marls, &c. The clay marl is fuppofed to prevail moil. Ti»c 
quantity of marl ufed, varies according to its quality, and 
the quality and nature of the foils on which it is laid. Tiie 
quantity is from one to two roods, each rood being fcventy- 
two fulid yards and upwards, on an acre; the cxpence of 
it iilied into the cart is about two-pence a yard. iVIarl is ge- 
nerally laid upon the turf, and after the froll has had its eflecl 
upon it, it is fometimes harrowed before the field is broken up. 
When lime is ufed, it is commonly mixed with gutter clods, 
fcourings of ditches, or foil ; and laid on the land for ban'cy. 
Farm-yard dung is frequently mixed with the foil off the fides 
of lanes, with furrows drawn from between the buis of paf- 
ture land, with gutter clods, ditchings, &c. and to thefe marl 
or lime are fometimes added. Sand is alfo frequently ufed as 
manure on fliff lands, and with great fuccefs. 

Foul or dirtied fait is a mcfl excellent manure, cither for 
pafturc land, or fallows, when properly incorporated whh 
foil, or other fubflanccs. And it is much to be regretted, that 
fo large a quantity as 7 or 800 tons fhould annualij-, in Che- 
ihirc alone, be lofl to the communhy. The heavy duty laid 
upon rcfufc, or dirtied fait, almoft totally prevents its ufe for 
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Farming Implement s.^^TYit ufual forts arc as follows via:, 
.waggons with wheels, jix and three inches broad : long carts 
.with wheels of the fame width, viz. fix and three inches : thefe 
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arc moflly ufcd on the roads, and for drawing home tlic harvcft. 
Sec. The dung carts have wheels fix inches broad ; fmall carts 
for marl arc ufcc), and alfo a llcdgc on wet grouiidsi for the 

convc'ar.ce of thorns, &c» 

m • % St 

Pkughi. — That mod commonly ufed, is the Rothcrham or 
Yorklhirc plough ; fomc few double ploughs arc ufed, one 
which turns a furrow' each way, ufed for water furrowing, or 
clearing between the buts of land, when fown with wheat j . 
and a guttering plough is aifo frequently ufed. 

Harrows — of various forts, a drag for fummer fallows, and 
double harrows large and fmall. 

RoUers — Large heavy ones, for pafture land and meadows* 
^.oilers with knives for cutting foddy or tough fallows, with 
spikes for reducing marl, and ftiff cloddy fallows ^ and fmallcs 
light ones for levelling the furface of land when fown, are alfo 
in ufe.. 

The hoddlng Scythe — ^is an implement, we believe, but 
little known. It is much ufed in fomc parts of this country, for 
tbe purpofe of freeing land from the common ru(h, and with 
good cffoSh 

Since this method of. eradicating rufhes has been known, 
many fcores of acres of low and marfhy meadow lands have- 
been cleared ; . and with the aid of gutters more than doubled 
in their value. This implement is nothing more, than a 
(hort ftrong fcythe; the blade is about twenty, inches in 
length, but curves in a different manner to the common fcythe;. 
the edge is nearly one way of it, in a ftraight dire(^ion from 
heel to point, but the fiat part of the blade forms a curveturc 
which varies about four inches fironia ftraight line. ;^i.The. 
iheath,.'Or fneyd, to which the blade is. fixed, is about three, 
feet fix inches long, and has one icydie.U^^.bandI^'p}a<^r 
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ubout eighteen inches from the top: when the work is per- 
formed, one hand is placed upon the top of the fmath, and 
witli the handle in the other, the crown of tlic lulh roois, by 
a fmart Arokc of the implement, is fcoopcd out by ihc coiivcx 
J part of the blade. The moft proper feafon for this buincfs is 
early in the fpring. The mfli roots fliould be carried off to form 
a conipofl, and the hod holes, or cavities, tilled level to the 
liiifacc of tlie land whh foil, and hay feeds, be fown therein. 

Scc^l T'tme and //<?rt;£^.— Wheat is generally fown about 
TVlichaelmas, but when it follows a crop of potatoes, it is 
T.Tc!y fown before the end of Odober ; oats from the middle 
cf March, to the end of April ; and barley ufuaily in the 
b^^ginning of May. Hay harveft commences in the beginning 
of July. Corn harveft commonly begins in the latter end of 
July, or the beginning of Auguft, and ends, with fome other 
exceptions, in the middle or latter end of September. 

Price of Labour y^.— A day labourer in winter has from 
feven to eight (hillings per week ; in the fpring months from 
eight to nine (hillings ; and in harveft from nine to fifteen 
/hillings per week. A wacgoner lias from nine to ten guineas 
per annum. Home fervants, from fix to nine pounds ; and 
boys, from one and a half to three and a half guineas per year* 
A dairy maid, who has tlie whole care and management of 
the dairy, from eight to ten pounds per annum. An afliftant 
to the miftrefs in the dairy, about 5I. 5s. Common maid 
fervants, from 3I. los. t04l. los. and girls, from thirty to fifty 
iliillings a year. Mowing grafs, from eighteen- pence to two 
ftiillings per acre ; oats and barley, fiom fix teen-pence to two 
fliillingfi s and raping, from fix (hillings to eight (hillings pd: 
acre. Threfhing wheat, from three-pence to four-pence a 
mcafurc of thirty-eight quarts ; oats, from 2s. to as. 6d. and 
^^rlcy, 3s. to 3s. 6d. for twenty meafurcs. Blackfmiih's work 
is from four-pence halfpenny to five-pence per pound. Afli 
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timber Is about fittcen-pcncc^ and oak about eighteen- pctice per 
foot. The fuftcnancc cf agricultural laboui^crs in Clicftiirc, 
conHfts chiefly of potatoes, barley bread, and butter (fcarafy 
4ifij chcijt) butter-milk, whe}', and fleeting, 

Lraimni. — Proper attention, generally fpeaking, is not in 
Chclhirc paid to the draining of land, particularly amongil 
the tenantry ; and this may be chiefly attributed to the fliort 
terms of their leafes. The tax upon bricks is a great difcou« 
ra>cmait both to the land-owners, and occupiers, in this moft 
eifcntial branch of improvement. The drains in common 
ufe are either made with bricks, loofe ftones, or bruQi wood ; 
but chiefly the former, 

//Wi. — There arc very few woods of any confiderable ex- 
tent in Chcfliire, but there is an abundance of timber, prin« 
cipally oak, ii\ the hedge rows, particularly on the Laiicaihire 
fiJc of the county, to a degree whicl\ is frequently detri- 
mental to the fantis. The injury, however, arifing there- 
from fecms annually to Ik diminilhing. 

llierc are fon\e few gentlemen of large property, who 
liave paid great attention to planting, and have confiderable 
plantations of young thriving timber upon tl)cir eftates ; but 
the forts diicfly planted of late years, have been of the quick 
Srowing, or ornamental kinds, and the oak has been too muck 
iieglcctcd, owing perhaps to the flowncis of its growth. 

PfWiJStns.^A family in ClK:fture may be fupplicd ^Ith 
beef, mutton, and veal, taking tlie average of the whole 
year, at from four-pence lo four-pence halfpenny per pound. 
Whc8t, on thea\<rageof the laft fcven years, has been about 
7s. 6d. per meafure, wei^mg fcvmty.five pounds. Bar!e}% 
during the like time, 3s. 6d« for thirty-dght quaru i oatt 
as. 6d* for forty-fix pounds % aad cboclc, :^ut 46s. per 
laukhrcd, of laoUx 
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Jl^aJs. — ^Thc great public roads, in general^ are not very 
goccl ; being moft commonly cither rougli pavement, called 
caufcN^ays, or deep fand. ^Vithin the laft twenty years 
confidcraLlc improvements have been made, ^nd greater at- 
icniion has been paid than formerly was to the private 
roads. 

The Piirochial Roads^w the clay parts of Chefliire, are 
generally bad for carriages ; but a fmall horfe pavement on one 
fide of the road, renders them conveniently paiFablc at all 
limes for horfemen : their want of improvement is in fomc 
mcafurc owing to the fcarcity of good materials, there 
being gravel but in few fituations. The cxpence of 
pavement roads in ChcHiirc is about one (hilling per fuperiicial 
yard» 

AlanufaJJona.'^Tht cotton manufaflorlcs of Lancafhire 
have extended very condderably into this county, and were 
making a rapid progrefs ; but the late unfortunate failures, and 
the war, have at prefent ftopped their further extenfion. 
There is fomc little cloth manufactured on the Yorkfhire 
fide of this diftri<Sl. In and near Stock-port, there has been 
a coniiderable trade in hats, as well as in cotton and filk. 
There are filk-mills and copper-works at Macclesfield. A 
very confiderable quantity of fait is manufadlured in the 
neighbourhood of the Wyches. The effeft of manufactories 
upon agriculture has been an increafed demand for the pro- 
duce of the land, and more efpeci ally for the luxuries of life: 
they have at the (ame time fcrioufly increafed the price of 
labour, and occaiioned a fcarcity cf ufeful hands for huf- 
bandry. This was feverely felt by the farmers, in the harvcft 
of 1792, many of whom were obliged to pay for labourers at 
the rate of three (hillings, three (hillings and (Ix-pence, and 
upwards per day, betides victuals and drink. By lc(rening 
the niunbcr of hands^ tlie price of labour is increafed^ and thefe 
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cffccls mud ncccflarily, in fomc mcafure, carry with thcni a 
dc|>rcflion of the fpirit of agricultural improvement. Tlic 
demand for corn, increafcd by the increafc of trade, has di* 
ininifhed the iue of dailies, and the more fpcedy returns, 
ly the fale of oatmeal, (much ufed in Lanc«i(hire) has 
turned tlie attention of the farmers more to tillacre than for* 
mcrly, as nuny think, to the prgudice of the country. 

Manufactories have alfo had a tendency to increafe the 
poor rates, in thofe pariihes where they have been intro- 
duccil, and have had a bad effect upon the morals of the 
l)eople. 

Jiiqfis 9/ Dr4iught. — Horfes are univerfally ufed by the far- 
mers, (drawn at plough three or four in length) ; fomc gen- 
tlemen are makirg experiments witli oxen, 

Tht Fmccs—^xre generally of white thor.i ; but inliead of 
cutting, pleadiing, and renewing them with the help of 
Aakes and binders, as is tlie cuftom in many counties, when 
a hedge is here renewed, the ftcms are generally cut about two 
feet from tl>e grouiut, and a flight bearding is, with the 
finallcr parts of the branches, run between the Jlmmfi. In 
fome parts of the country the hedg^ are dipped with flicers^ 
aad form an excdlcnt garden -like fence. 

Utrfcu — ^Thcrc does not appear to be any thii^ in the 
breed of horfes lierc employed in huft>andry, that is mudi 
worthy of notice; they are of the throng black kind, ge- 
nerally about fincen hands in height \ thofe puichafed la 
Derby ihire arc thought to be the beft, akhoi^h the Locefter- 
fhirc kind luNne, as is fuppofed, improved the general breed of 
thecounn^. 

i/nji.— TT>c fpecies of hogs generally kept in Cheihire^ is 
a mixture betweai the k>Dg and Ihort-eared breeds, washing, 
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when fattened, from ten to twenty fcorc each, (twenty pounds 
to the fcore). An eafy method of preventing pigs from 
rooting is here pradifcd by fomc gentlemen, and alihougli 
a tiifli/ig circumftance, it may not be thought unworthy of 
notice. The griftlcy or horney part of the fnout, through 
which the ring is ufually put, is cut away with a (harp 
knife ; by this means alone, whhout the leaft injury arifing 
from it to the animal, the niifchicf of rooting is effectually 
prevented* 

5/;r//r.— There is not any generally fixed breed of ihccp in 
Chcfhire ; each common or wafte maintains a few ; but on 
the foreft of Dclamcre great numbers are kept. The wool 
of the foreft flieep is fine ; it fold in 1792 as hiiih as thirty 
(Iiillings the tod of twenty pounds; but laft ye^'.r did not reach 
twcnty-fix Hiillings ; and fome was fold as low as a guinea. 
Little care is taken to crofs this breed of Aieep, whofe 
carcaills, when fat, do not exceed forty or forty* five pounds 
weight : many of their fleeces are Icfs than a pound, and very 
few of them weigh fo much as a pound and a quarter. Mr. 
Wilbrahami of Delamere Lodge, has improved both the 
wool and carcafs of his flieep, by a crofs with the Hereford* 
(hire breed, the Rofs kind ; at Icaft the Hiepherds arc eager to 
have the niixture, and with a very laudable fpirit he has Unt 
fome rams for that purpofe ; not Ut them at ixorbitant prices^ 
nor cndcavoui id^ by any finlAcr means, &c. to keep the im* 
provement to himfclf. Mr. Willbraham is in ho;>es of ftill 
further improving his own flock, and thofe of his neighbours^ 
by croflcs with the South Down and Hcrefordfliire fliccp, and 
alfo with the Spanifh kind of the true Marino breed. A great 
perfonnge having been gracioufly plcafcd to difperfe rams 
about the kingdom, for the purpofe of improving the Briti(h 
wool, (an objeia worthy of the Chief of a trading and agri- 
cultural kingdom), this well-judged attention to the ge- 
neral intereft wil)| it is trufted, in tim(^. be the means of 
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furnifliing the countiy with a fpecies of wool which will 
prevent the ncccffity of fending fuch large fum$ of money 
out of the kingdom, for Spanifli wool, for the manufafture of 
broad cloth ; and of this there is a reafonablc hope, as the 
iinencfs of the wool does not fcem to depend fo much on the 
warmth of the climate as on the breed of the animal. 

Tbi Z)/7/ry— being the main objefl:, there are very few (hcep • 
kept on the farms in Chcfhire ; what are kept, the farmers 
are fupplied with chiefly from the Welch and Scotch markets,. 
and from the neiglibouring counties of Salop, Derby, &c* 
In general, no more (hecp are kept on the farms, than can be. 
fupported by ** running in the ftubbks^ and picking tbi fal^ • 

Horned cattli.— 'There is no fpecies of cattle \riiich is pe- 
culiar to this county, and that being the cafe, the nature of 
the breed is fcarcely to be defcribed. The long-horned 
Lanca(hirc, the Yorkfhire fliort-horncd or Holdemcfs, the 
Dcrbylhire, the Shropftiire, the StafFordfliirc, the Welch, 
Irilh, Scotch, and the new Lciccfterlhire cattle, have at dif*^ 
fcrcnt times been introduced in different parts of the county, 
and the prcfcnt flock of dairy cows is a mixture of all thefc 
breeds. It is impoflTiblc to fay which of the intermixcil 
breeds arc the mod approved of as milkers, milk being tlic 
general objcsSV. To defcribe the variety of opinions on this 
head, would be almofl an endlefs tafk. There are fome. 
perfons who prefer half-bred cattle from the Lancadiire 
and prefcnt Chcfliirc; others prefer a breed between the 
Chelhirc and Lancathire^ and there are thofe who pre« 
fer a half breed between the Chcfhire and Welch ; whild 
a crofs between the Lanca(hirc and Holdemefs, and one 
between the LaiicaOurc and Welch, have alfo their ad— 

• 

vocates. On the better lands, a breed partaking of the 
fliort-horned Holdernefs, or tlie long*horned Lancafliire, 
feems to be mofl prevalent. On the inferior lands, a middle 
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•fiidd fliort-Icggci breed, with a crofs of the Welch In tl'.cm, 
arc moft preferred. The fize, form, and produftion of the 
udder, is more attended to than the figure and bulk of the 
beaft : lanii it fcans to be univcrfally allowed, that tlierc is 
v^rj' little, if any, connciVion between utility for the dairy, 
• and the much extolled points of fafhionabic breeders, as to 
fliupc, beauty, &c. Where larger, and what are called finer 
(ha[ied breeds, have been tried, ihcy do not in general appear 
to have anfwered fo well as thofe fcnaller hardy ones before 
defcribol. Thc^jcncral pra^Slice in breeding here, is to crofs ; 
and it fccu^s to be adiiatted, that fuch cows as are bred 
** upon the land,'* arc found to anfwcr bcA ; For when a pur- 
chafed cow happens to have been bred u}>on poorer land than 
wliat ilxQ is brought to, it is generally not tUl the fecond year, 
at the'carlleO, that (lie comes to her full milk. It is admitted 
alfo, that milking {lock is frequently kept too long without 
changing. If a cow happens to prove a good milker. Hie is. 
coifimonly kept for tliat purpofe, until Hie is of little value 
(or any other. An old cow may give more mi!k than a ' 
young one, but it is not of fo rich a quality ; and this is not 
all, for an old bead will require more, and better food, to 
keep her in condition and in full milk, than one of a proper 
age ; which age is thought to be between four and ten years ; 
but there arc many who think a milker is not in her prime 
till five years old. The points which are generally thought 
to indicate a good milker, we believe, are as follows, viz. a 
large ihin-fkinncd udder, large milk-veins, (hallow and light 
fore quarters, wide Joins, a thin thigh, a white horn, a long 
thin head, a bri(k and lively eye, fine and clean about the 
clup and throat ; and, notwithllanding fome of thefe points 
will be allowed, in feeding cattle, to be good ones, yet, 
upon the whole, a good milker is generally ill-(haped. Thefc 
indications, as a general rule to judge by, like all other genei-al 
rules, have many exceptions. It is found, however, by ex- 
perience^ tliat tliofc cows which poflefs an aptitude to fatten, 
*'ciy fcldom, if ever, are profitable milkers. The milking 

cows 
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cows of Che(hlre uill not, it k thought, weigh more than 
fcvcn /cores per quarter^ oa the average, v^hcn fattened ; 
their prcvailinc; colours- arc red, brindled, and pied j with 
almoft univcrfally- ** finchdd," or white backs. 

JJ^jr/«^.— When calves to keep up the dairies are home 
bred, they arc generally reared from the beft milkers ; and 
this is the cafe vith refpci^ to bull calves, as well as heifers. 
Thofc which arc reared arc generally calved in February or 
March, and are kepton the cov/s moft commonly for about 
three weeks t afterwards they arc fed with warm green 
whey, fcalded whey, and butter- milk mixed, or hard fleeN 
ings : of the latter food, about five quarts are given at a 
meal to each calf. With the green whey, water b frequently 
mixed, and either oatmeal, wheat, or bean flour,* is added'; 
about a quart of meal or flour is generally thought to be 
enough to mix with forty or fifty quarts of liquid, which is 
fufficient for a meal for ten calves: if fli)c feed is given, a 
quart of boiled feed is added to the whey, &c. for a like 
number of calves ; otmeal gruel, and butter-milk, with a little 
ikimmed milk mixed in it, are alfo frequently ufed for the 
fame purpofe : fome one of thefc foods is given night and 
morning; but at the latter part of the time only once a 
'day, with few exceptions, till, and for fome time after, the 
calves arc turned out to grafs, and continued 'in the whole . 
for ten or twelve weeks. The firft winter a good pafture is . 
referved for the calves, and a little hay is given to them night 
and morning, as foon as hard weather fets in.' The fecond 
winter their dry food is flraw, having an open ftied occa- 
fionally to flicltcr under, near thc'r pafturc; they are, how- 
ever, frequently foddered with flr::w iri the open fields. The 
fummer following, the heifers, at two years old x>ffj are put to 
the bull. During the tliirJ winter, in fome parts of the county, 
they lie out in the fit Ids till nctzr Cihing time; in othdr 
parts of the county, tlie hwifers are tied up at the £ime time 
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«s the milking cows arc : in both cases, they arc fed with flraw 
niglit and mommg, tiH about a montli before calving : hay 
is aftcrwsrds given during the whole of the time they conti- 
nue to be houfcd^ and fomctimes cruflicd oats when they 
<alve early. 

Managiment of the Cows. — They arc taken up into tlie comt 
houfcs about tlve middle of November, or as foon as the wea- 
tlier begins to be bad. It is commonly intended that the cows 
ihould be permitted to go dry, about ten weeks before the 
.time of their calving ; as it is thought to render tliem le(s pro* 
Stable the enfutng feafon if kept to their milk too long. 

I'hc ufual dry foods are, wheat, barley, and oat ftraw, Iiay, 

:and cruihed oats ; the two former kinds of draw are found 

to make cows go dry much fooner than the latier \ and ano* 

thcr generally allowed efiedl, attributed to fuch Araw, is, that 

mor: than the ufual time will be required to chum the cream 

of cows when fo fed 9 but wheat draw is cAeemcd much 

more wholefomc than barley ftraw, and as having leC>of tl)ofe 

.tScSts attending it. l*hofe cows, which, at the time of houf- 

ing, are not expeded to calve till rather late in tbe'fprlng, 

.are fed with oat ftraw, and fometimes bay, during the time 

they are milked ; afterwards either wheat or barley draw is 

given to them. The forward in calf cov.s, on the contrary, 

. when taken up, arc put eitlier to wheat or barJey draw, as 

circumftances may fuit ; and oat ffaraw is not given to tlicm 

4ill the whole of the other draw is confumcd. This, how- 

•ever, depends upon the pfice of markets for grain. l*hc 

.Araw fodder is continued in cither cafe, till about three 

or four weeks before the time the cows arc expeited to caVe : 

, Vfhcn lay is given to them» the quantity is from two to two 

• • • • 

^ and a half per week, per cow. From the time the cows have 
«calyed till they are turned outtog^s^ fome ground orcrudicd 
oats arc given them twiccaday, generally, from twenty to 
awenty.five quarts jier 4vcek to each cow. In y^ears when 
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"hay has been fcarcc, many farmers have given chopped ftrav^, 
and a little com mixed in it^ with two fmali fodderings only 
of hay per day, and occafionally a foddering of ft raw at night. 
The cows arc turned into an ** outlet" (a bare pafture field 
near the buildings) about ten o'clock in the morning, and 
houfcd again about four in the afternoon, the winter through ; 
but have no fodder in the outlet. It is the practice of many, 
after the cows have been turned into the outlet, as foon 
as they fliew a defirc of being taken up again, they are let 
into the yard, and houfed ; and this in very cold, or in wet 
vreather, muft be a much better practice, than fuffering them, as 
is ufually done^ to ftand fliivering with cold in a iielu without 
Ibelter. Turning the cows out to grafs in good condition^ 
is a matter much attended to^ in order that they may, as the 
term is, ^^ ftart well ;" for if a cow is not in good condition 
when turned out to grafs, or has been too much dried with 
barley ftraW, it is a long time before (he gets into full milk. 
The feafon of calving is March and April \ fome few cows 
drop their cal/es about Chriftmas and in Febniary ; and the 
heifers in the beginning or middle of May. In a ftock of 
twenty cows, the ten firft dropped calves, at a month old; fetched 
to be flaughtered, from twenty to twenty five (hillings each ; 
the remainder, upon an average, not more than eight ftiillings '\ 
for when the cheefe-making feafon comes on, the calves^ whe- 
ther young or old, fat or lean, ai*e all hurried away to the 
butcher. Allowing, however, fpr thoic cows which are bar- 
ren, thofe which caft their calves, and other cafualties, the ave* 
rage price of the calves does not amount to more than about 
twelve ftiillings, the dairy through. The quantity of 
land fufficient to keep one cow tlie whole year, muft of 
courfe vary with the quality and produce of dift*erent foils ^ 
and tlie fize and nature of the beaft, probably on the avc- 
! rage, having reference to the quantity of liay and com con- 

fumed, as well as to the grafs and ftraw^ a cow, in the courf* 
of the year, will confumc the produce of tluree ftatute acres 
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of land. The quantity of cheefe made per cow (varying from 
50lb. to 500lb. and upwards) muft alfo be governed by cir- 
cumftanccs. — ^Thc nature of the land, the oldnefs of the paC 
turcs, and the fcafons, together witli the wintering of the 
fiock, have each a feparate influence : on the whole, perhaps 
the quantity may be ftatcd at 30olb. from each cow, *' flin- 
kers*' (fuch as caft their calves) and bad milkers included, 
the dairy through. The quantity of miik, agreeably to this 
cftimation, if a gallon is fuppofed to produce a pound (fix«> 
teen ounces) of cheefe, will be eight quarts a day each cow^ 
for twenty*two weeks (nearly) through the dairy. It mud, 
however, be undcrftood, tliat a number of the cows (which 
has been intimated before) continue in profit till about tea 
weeks before the time of calving. There are cows chat 
will give twelve quarts of milk twice a day, for three or 
four months together; but it is remarked that th.fecows, 
who give much more than eight quarts at a meal, either 
go off their milk much fooner, or elfe their milk has lefs 
richnefs in it^ than that of others who do not give fo large a 
quantity. 



In tbi Managemint and Care of a large Dairy of Cow 
(or a pack of cows, as is the term in Chcfhire) a conftant 
and almoft an unremitting attention is required. At calv* 
ing time the cow-man, or the maftcr, are frequently up two 
cr three times in the courfc of a night, to fee whtthtr " any 
thing is amifc." The racks and mangers are every day wcU 
cleaned out; due attention is paid to the appetites of the dif- 
ferent beads, and the quantity of food is governed accordingly. 
After this is done, the mafter himfeJf, generally, goes round 
from ftall to flail juft before bed time, and adds to or dimi- 
nifhcs the quantity of fodder as occafion may require. 

Dlfeafes, (ie. e/'Cwz/r.— The following are the moft ufud 
maladies to which dairy cattle,. &c. in Chelliire, arc fubjedU 

and 
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Xi:d tlic remedies moft commonly sdminiftcrcd for them, viz, 
cafting, or flinkingcalf, for whi::h no certain caufc is afll^ncd, 
nor any preventative known. One inftancc, which we have 
from good authority^ difervestobe noticed, 

A whole dairy of near twenty cows c?.ft their calves in one 
yean The farmer fold the bull, which he had ufcd, to a 
neighbour, and the whole number of cows to which he was 
put the following year caft their calves alfo. The original 
owner bought the bull again, and three of his cows only, th^t 
were put to him, had the like misfortune. Thefc few in-> 
ftances, although very ftrongly indicative of fome dcfcA in 
the male, cannot Ix^confidered as being abfolutely condufive as 
to the caufe of the complaint i and more particularly fo, as it 
fccms (in Chefliire at leaft) to be almoil generally admitted, 
that this misfortune moft frequently happens, •either in wet 
feafons, or when the cattle are in very high condition ; and ge« 
nerally continues for two or three years together. As a 
confirmation in fomc degree of this opinion, it is faid, that in 
thofc parts of North Wales, where the cattle through necef- 
fjty arc kept in lower condition, inftances of the kind very 
rarely happen* 

. 

For thi Gargle^ — or hard inflamed fwellings of tlie udder, 
plentiful bleedings in the neck, and repeated, and continued 
rubbings of the tumoured part with butter-milk and fidt ; fait 
and water, treacle, Caftile foap, or ointment, are the principal 
remedies in common ufe. 

For Swilling in Clover,— 'Two ounces of Caftile foap, and 
one ounce of dialthea, is ftrongly recommended as a remedy, 
CO prevent the necefTity of tapping : feathers burnt and held 
for fome time, while in full fmoke, dofe under the nofe of the 
animal, in a pan, is alfo favourably fpoken of as a remedy. 

z 2 For 
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Fer tbi Rid VTaUr^ ^r, Blo9dj Urim.— One well recom- 
mended prcfcription is as follows, viz. a handful of fait, and 
a handful of oatmeal after being fried in a pan till they 
arc hard and black, arc given in a quart of cold ,butter-milk, 
the bead being kept from, food fomc little time before; and 
after giving it, thisdofc, once or twice adminiftered, will, it 
is faid, remove the complaint if it is not too long negledled : 
fliould tlie cow be bound after this medicine, as frequently 
happens, ftiff oatmeal gruel, about two quarts at a time, 
(hould be given, twice or thrice a day, till that complaint is 
removed. 

Loins faVin^ 9r Milk Fruir^^Thls difcafe moft frequently 
happens, when a cow calves cither in hot weather, or when 
in very high condition. To prevent it, the cow is bled plen* 
tifuUy, about three or four days before tlie time ihe is cxpeded 
to calve* 

For thi Gir^ or Scouring in C»/v//.— Skimmed milk, or 
new milk and water thickened with bean or wheat flour is 
ufually given, and continued for their food till the fcouring is 
removed j fomciimes the ftccp hquid, or rcimcr, is given for 
the fame puri)ofe j one or two half pint drenches, it ig faid 
will be fufHcient« 

Tbi Irons in CalviS:^ sr Striiing.^To prevent tliis kind 
of malady, a rowel foon after Chriftmas is inferted, cither iii 
the bleeding part of the neck, or under the belly, at fomc 
little diftancc behind the fore legs : the mode of doing it, is 
the ufual one of rowelling horfes, only moderating the ingre- 
dients, in proportion to the different flze and firength of the 
animals* This is faid to be an effedual prcvenutivc. In the 
praAice of many, regular and moderate keep, and twice bleed- 
ing, is thought to be a fufficient precaution i the firft bleed- 
3 ing 
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tng about Michaelmas, and the other as foon as the ipriog 
grafs begins to appear* 



THE DAIRY MANAGEMENT, tic. 

Milk Butur. — ^There does not appear to be any thing 
particularly worthy of notice, in the proc^fs of making but* 
ter ; unlcis it be the common pra£tice of churning the ** whole ' 
milk,'' indcad of fetting up the milk for the cream to rifi^ 
and churning it alone, as is the cuftom in moft other parts 
of the kingdom. In Chcfhire, the whole milk (viz. cream^ 
and all without being (kimmcd) is churned together; and 
preparatory to that, the meal is immediately, after milking 
in fummer, cooled in quantities proportioned to the heat of 
the weather, previous to iu beinp^ put together, which from 
time to time is done in earthen ^^ cream mugs," or jars* In 
thefe jars (containing four or fix gallons each) it is intended 
to (land till it is «* carved'' (as the term is) or clotted in a pro* 
per degree for churning, and this is judged to be the cafe fuf- 
ficient for the intended purpofe^ as foon as the whole is coa- 
gulated, and has a^fluired a fmall degree of acidity, which 
will generally take place in warm weather, in tlie courfe of 
a day or two. In winter, the cream mugs arc placed near a 
fire, to forward the ** carving" or clotting of the milk. If the 
milk in warm weather has not been fufRciently cooled before 
it is put to the former meal, or if in winter the mugs have 
been fct too near ihe fire, it curdles the whole mals, making 
it fas thephrafe is) " go all to whig, and whey 5" and after- 
wards heave in the mug. Again, if in fummer, or, wh^n 
kept in a warm fituation, tlie milk is not cliumed within a 
day, or a little more, after it is fuificiently 5< carved," a kind 
of fermentation and heaving alfo cnfues ; in both cafes, ;the 
butter will be rank, and ill tafted ; nor will the milk produce 
fo much butter, as wlicn it has been properly managed, and 
churned in proper time. ' We do not Lid, that any oompa* 

rative 
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♦retire cxpcrJmcnts have in this part of the country been ir.adc, 
ib as to afccrtain, with any degree of certainty, which of ilio 
two coiimon modes of obtaining buttci* is Left, in regard to 
quantity, flavour, &c. This matter, however, well worth at- 
tending tOf might eafily be afccnaincd by experiments both 
Cmplc and un.*xpcnfive. In mod parts of Chcfliirc, butter is 
made up for falc in lumps, that have the term ^ difhcs" ap- 
plied to them ; the weight of a ^^ di(h" is one pound and a 
iinlf, or twcnty.four ounces. 

The chums in common ufe are of the upright kind» and 
^ave. In fume inHances, a )e\'cr applied to them : wlicn that 
is the cafe, one end of the ]e\xr (which is fupported by na 
upright frame) is connefled to the end of the churn ftaiT; tli;* 
ether end of the lever, by means of a rod, is conncded to a 
crank in a toothed wheel, and this is worked by a pinion 
4i\ed upon the axis of a common winch. By means of this 
contrivance, the bufmefs of churning is performed by one 
j*erfon with the grtateft eafe. 

Jf^Aey Butter. — It may not be improper to explain, that 
^hat is here called " green whey,'* is the clear whey which 
is taken from the curd out of the clieefe tub^ the ^^ white 
Avhey*' is what is preflcd out of the curd by hand, &c. after 
1)eing put into the cheefe vat : the general term of whey is 
given only to fuch part of the liquid as remains after the 
ileetings (made by fcalding the whey) have bcai fkinimcd 
:thcrcfrom* In the procefs of making whey butter, in fome 
inftances, the ** thruftings," or white whey, is fct in " cream 
mugs," to ** carve,*'* and acidulate for churning, either by 
the warmth of the feafon, or of a room, in the fame manner 
as in the mode defcribed for making milk butten In other 
inftances, the green and white wliey are botli boiled together 
. /or Meetings (the accounts of which follow) : in this cafe, or 
^hen the green whey is boiled alone, f the boiler, if an iron 
-onf) being prcvioufly rubbed with butter^ to prevent the whey 

from 
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fi'om catchingi or acquiring a burnt like taAe) (uch a fire is- 
kept, as will make the whey as hot as pofTible, without boil- 
ing, and as foon they have ncquired that degree of heat, tlie 
buttery matter, wiiich the whey contains, will break, or fe* 
parate from it, and rife to the furface. This generally takes 
place in the courfe of about an hour ; but when the whey is 
perfe^Stly fwcet, a little fouring isfomctimes added, to produce 
tlie breaking effe(^« In oth r reipc<5is, the procefs of making 
whey butter is the fame as that of milk butter» 

Scalding TPljcy. The whey, when taken out of the chcefe* 
tub into brafs pans, or other convenient veilcls, is fuffered to 
{land about a quarter of an hour i when it is put out into 
other veilcls^ in which veiTels it again (lands as long, and is 
then poured into the furnace pan* In each of thefe intervals, . 
it depofits a fcdiment of curd, which is coUe^led in the bot* 
toms of the veflels, and returned to the mafsof curd in^the. 
checfe tub.* 

That whey which drips into the tub while the cheefe is - 
being preffcd over it, is always kept by itfclf) and fct by till 
it is at lead a day old ; as foon therefore as the green whey, in 
the furnace pan^ becomes fo hot as to throw up a little white 
frothy or foam, (itmuft not boil) the >^ thrufiings** of the pre- 
ceding day are put into it (unlcfs as before flated they arc 
otherwife difpo(cd o()\ thcfe caufe the whey to break, and 
throw up afubAance, fometliing in appearance between cream 
end curd, wiiich is conilantly /kimmed off, as long as it rife% 
and put into the cream mugs to be churned for butter. 

l*bi$ whey creami as it is called, is churned up thrice a week> 
and the average produce of butter which it yields, from one 
dairy cow, is. from eight to ten ounces weekly.. The di£fe. 
rence of price between this and milk butter is generally from 
one penny to two-pence per pound. A^ foon as the whey is 
exhaudcd.of its cream, about two quarts of butter-milk is 
poured into it, which again breaks into what arc called ** fleet- 

• • • • 
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*ings,'*6r** flit milk," and thcfe- arc fkimmcd cfF, for tl 
ufe of the fcrlrahts, &c« &c. As it is matter of furpiizc 
many, that fo few pigs (about one pig and not more, weighii 
about 18 fcorcs when fat, is ufually fed from the reinainii 
offal of every eight or ten cows) are kept on Chefliire daii 
farms, it may not be improper to obfcrve, that except in coi 
harveft, the produce of tlie dair)', fuch as whey, buitcr-mill 

*and flcetings, is the conftant beverage of the fcrvants ai 
labourers ; and to this confumption may be added the coi 
fiant aid of ^^ fupping," as it is called, which each dairy fui 
nifhes daily to the numerous cottagers around, who fetch 
froxa tlie hoiiies. , 



CHESHIRE CHEESE MAKING.* 



' IT 1$ not fuppofed, that any improvement of confequcnceh 
taken place in cheefe-mnking during a great length of timj 
cxc'.pt only the improved method of preparing fie p. In 
dairicsi the fame points are admitted to be the efTential ; hi 
although the means of attaining thofc points are, upon fan 
fimilarly circumfhnccd, fo far alike^ as to differ materially 
the minutiae only, yet upon thofc minutiae much of the aj 
of checfe-making depends. 

That an exafl unitbrmity does not prevail, in every pa| 
of the procefs, is no wonder; for there is not any of the bi 
fmcfs which is conducted in a dairy, that tends in the lead 
chymical exa£lnefs. And where there is no precifion, thej 
can be no juft comparifon ; and where no comparifon can 
made, tl;crc exiAs no foundation for an attempt at unifo^ 
mity. The degree of hrat at fctting the milk together, 
never meafured; the quantity of deep is gucfled at, and i| 
'quality not exadly known ; the quantity of fait neceflary 

• undefined 

* The whole of thlt accoont refers to eheefe of 6olbs« weight .-^Checfe 
' ^f w^ght it fuicq>tibleof every ocdlence to be (bund In Cbcihire chcefe* 
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itindcfincd ; and the " fwcating" or fermenting of thechecfe 
when trade is accidental* Under thefe circumftances, we 
cannot help exprefling, by the way, a wifh tliat a cheefe 
farm of experiment might be eftablifhed in this county, un« 
^cr the parronage of the Board of Agriculture, and under the 
management of a perfon well (killed in chymiftry, that fome- 
thing like fcicntific principles might be difcovercd on which to 
condu^ the proccfs. 

Rennet or Steep^^A% an infufion of the prepared ftomach 
of a fucking cnlf, ufually called the bag or maw*(kin: in 
order to have this in pcrfcdtion, the calf (hould have lived 
on new milk only, and be quite in bealtli at the tim£ of 
being killed. Under thefe circumftances, the maw-flcin is 
always found to contain, when taken out of the calf, more or 
lefs of a firm, white, curd-like matter. This chyly matter is 
frequently falted for prefent ufe, and is generally cAeemed a 
proof of its being a good fkin ; but this proof of excellence is 
not always to be depended on. When calves are fold, it is 
the cuftom of Che(hire to have the maw^fkins returned ; 
and it is alfo cuAomary for fuch farmers who live near to a 
butcher's (hop, to attend the killing of calves, in order to choofe 
«the bc(l« If tlie (kins of their own calves prove bad ones, ihey 
pick thofe that have curd in them, and taking it out, put it 
. into fuch ot their own (kins as happen to have none of it, and 
leave the empty ones for fomebody elfe. Amongft imported 
(kins, the farmers often meet with thof: of lambs and kids ^ 
jwhich anfwer the intended purpofe biAt indifferently. 

Preparation of the Maw^Skin. When it comes fix)m the 

' tbutcher, tlie chyly matter is taken our, and the (kin cleared 

from (lime, and every apparent impurity, by wiping, or a 

! gentle wa(hing ; the (kin is then filled nearly full of iait, and 

placing a layer of fait upon the bottom' of a mu^ the (kin is 

laid flat upon its this luug is large enough to hold thcee lluns 
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* in a courfe ; each courfe of fkins fhould be covered with fait, 
and when a fufRcient number of (kins are tlius placed in the 
mugy that mug (hould be filled up with fait, and with a 
difh, or ilate over it, be put into a cool place, till the approach 
of the checfe-making feafon, in the following year. The 
ikins are then all taken out, laid for tlie brine to drain from 
them, and being fpread upon a table, they are powdered on 
each fide with fine fait, and are rolled fmooth with a paflc 
roller, which prefTes in the fait; after that, a thin fplint of wood 
is fiiKk acrofs es:ch of thcm> to keep t];em extended while 
they are hung to dry. 

Milk'Houfi. A nonhern afpe£l is the bed for a milk-houfc, 
and it /hould be fo (bettered by buildings, or trees, as to keep 
it from the rays of tlie fun during the whole day. The per* 
fedion of a milk*houfe is to have an uniform temperature 
in itstontained air, the whole year round. If this is not 
attainable, recourfe muA be had in hot feafons to cold fpring 
water, which fhould be daily and plentifully poured on the 
floor : nor is cicanlinefs, at any time, in any of the departments 
of the bufinefs to be neg^eded* 



Milling. The hour of milking, during the fummcr feafon, 
IS fix, both night and morning. It is a general, and very 
prudent practice for the farmer himfelf to attend the milking, 
to afllft in carrying the milk into the milk-houfc, and to fee 
that the cows are properly dripped ; for as each fucceeding 
drop which a cow gives at a meal exceeds the preceding 
one in richnefs, jt is an important point to have the cow's 
bags compleatly emptied, and the more particularly fo, be- 

' caufe if that is not done, it has a tendency gradually to make 
them go dry. The milking pails commonly ufed, will hold 

.' about two gallons each, which, when full, are emptied into a 
bowl, or large wooden veflel, ttiat will contain three fuch 
pails fill], and in that the milk is carried to the milk-houfe, 

where 
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where it is poured through a ficve into a Icaoea millc cooler. 
The fie/c is fupported over the cooler by a chcefc ladder. 
This cooler is framed on legs like a table, on the top of which 
legs is a leaden ciAeni about nine Indies deep, five feet 
long) and two feet and a Iialf wide. In the bottom of the 
ciftem is a vent hole, to which is fitted a wooden fpiggot, ^r 
plug. In feme duirieSi there are coolers fufHcicnt to hold a 
full meal's mi!k. In this cafe the milk ibnds in them all night, 
and after its cream is (kimmcd oflf in the morning, it is drawn 
out through the vent hole, into brafs pans, and fo carried in« 
to the chcefc tub. Where there is only one cooler, and tliat 
Infulficicnt to held a meal's milk, the milk is drawn oft into 
pans as foon as the cooler is full, which is again filled as it is 
brought to the houfc, obfcrving to leave the milk lad brought 
in, to dand in the cooler all night. The expeditious coohng 
of the milk has confiderable influence in preventing its ten- 
dency to acidity in the heat of fummer. When the weather 
is cold, the ufe of the leaden cooler is generally C:t afide* 

If milk was repeatedly dravm off into pans^ and again re- 
turned into the cooler until quite cold, perhaps the quality 
of the cheefe might thereby be improved^ and the difficulty 
in making it be leflened. 

Quality cf Milk. Cbefhire cheefe is generally made with 
two meals milk^ and that in dairies where two checfes are 
made in a day* In the beginning, and end of the feaibn^ 
three, four, and even five or fix meals milk are kept for the 
fame clieefe. It is difficult to fay what proportion of the 
cream is withheld from the milk, befcu^ it is put together; the 
quantity may be varied, eitlier through fuppofed judgnfKnt and 
Ik ill in the art, or firom other motives. The general cuftom, 
however, in the beft dairies, is to take about a pint of cream» 
when two meal checfes arc made from the night's milk of 
twenty cows* In order to make cheefe- of the beft quality, 
ind in the grcatcft abundancci it is admitted^ that ^faic cream 
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iKould remain in the m!lk j but *;vhctlur the cream that Isr 
once fep.iratcd from it, can by any means be again fo inti- 
matcly united with ir, as not to undergo a decompoliiion in 
the after procefs, admits of fomc doubt. There is, at 
lead, no ablurdity in attempting to prevent the reparation 
of two bodies, which it is our piofclTed intention to unit<» 
ngain. If a checfc made entirely of the night's milk, on 
wliich tiie cream has rifcn, be as rich as one ma)Je of new 
milk, all other circumftanccs being alike, it is a proof that 
milk and cream, after being fcparated, m?.y, by heating only, . 
become as it were new milk again. Experiment alone can decide 
this point ; but the praAice here Is to unite the milk and 
cream, as will be (hewn hereafter ; and the dairy-men fay, that ^ 
when fo united, it diflcrs not from new milk, as to the pur* 
pofes of chccfe-making. 

• 

7h^ common Modi of mahing thi Suep. In the evening, 
part of a dried maw-/kin is cut with a pair of fciflars, 
and put into half a pint of luke warm water, to which is added 
as much fait as will lie on a (hilling. In the morning, tliis 
infufion (the fkin being firft uken out) is put, as hereafter 
mentioned, into tlie cheefe tub of milk ; but fo great is the 
difference in quality, of thefe fkins, that it is difficult to af- 
ccrtain ^wliat quantity will be xieceflary for the intended pur* 
pofe« A piece, the fjze of a half crown, cut from the bottom 
end of a good fkin (the bottom end being Arongeft) will 
commonly be enough to give fufficient ftrcngth to the coagu- 
Iiim for a dieefe of 6olb. weight \ although ten fquarc inches 
pf fkin are often found too little. 

It is cuflomary to cut two pieces for each cheefe ; one from 
the lower, the other from the upper part of the ikin. The 
cup in which this flun is infu&d, ought to be well fcalded 
everyday. 

Imprwtd Modi of pnparing Stop. Take all the maw-fkins 
provided for the whole feafon, pickled, and dried as before ; 
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jkit ibcm into an open' veHI:! or veflels, and for each (kin* 
pour in three pints of pure fpring water; let them fiand 
twenty-four hours, then take out the fkins, put them into 
other VLiT. Is; add for each one pint of fpring water, and let 
Uum ftand twenty* four hours as be*'ore : on talcing the (kins 
out the fccond time, gently (h'oke them down with tlie hand 
into the infufion. I'he (kins are then done with. Mix thofc 
two ii:f fions together, pafs the liquor through a fine linen 
ficve, and add to the vvliolc a quantity of fait, rather more 
tl;an is fufHcient to faturate the water, viz, until a ponion of 
fait remains uiidi(rolved at the bottom of the ve(rch Tlie 
next day, and alfo the fummer through, the fcum, as it rifes» 
X8 to be clearly taken o(r, and aji the liquor (liould not Le fu(rer* 
ed to remain, without a portion of undiiTolved fait at the 
bottom, it will be neceflary frequently to add frefh fait, as that 
which was didbived wiil gradually form hfelf into cryftals, and^ 
be taken oiT wiih the rifing fcum* Somewhat lefs than a wine 
half pint of this preparation will generally be fufficient for 
6oIl;s, of cheefe. Whenever any of this liquid is taken out for 
ufe, tlie whole Ihould be well fiirred up. 

Colouring. The colouring for checfe is, or at lead (hould 
be, hpanidi arnotta ; but as foon as colouring became general 
in this councy, a colour of an adulterated kind was expofed to 
fale in aimofl every (hop« 7*hc weight of a guinea and a half, 
of real fpanlfh arnotta, is fufficient for a checfe of 6oIbs. 
wcij^lit. If a confidcrablc ]>art of the cream of tlie night*s 
milk be taken for butter, more colouring will be requiilte. 
The leaner tl;e checfe is, the more colouring it requires. The 
manner of ufmg arnotta is to tie up in a linen rag the 
quantity deemed (uiHcient, and put it into half a pint of warm 
water over mght ; the infu(ion is put into the tub of milk, in 
tlie morning (with the fleep inftiGon) dipping tl^e rag into 
the milk, and rubbing it againft the palm of the hand as long 
as any colour comes out* 
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Setting thi Cheefc together. It is, wc believe, generally ad- 
mitted, that not only the quantity, but the quality of the curd, 
as to texture, (vix, toughncfs, or oihcrwift) depends in a great 
mcafjre upon the length of time the chcclc is in coming, and 
that the time again depends on the quantity, andiirength of 
the coagi ium ufcd, the ftnc of the atmofphcrc, and the heat 
of the milk when put logcihcr. In this ftagc ot the art, 
where a degree of accurate certainty feems to be required, 
there is no other guide but the hand, and the external feel- 
ings : the thermometer of a Chefliirc dairy-woman is con- 
flantly at her fingers ends. Accordingly, the heat of the milk, 
when kt^ is endeavoured to be regulated by rhtfu^pofed 
warmth of the room, and the beat of the external air (having 
reference alfo to the quantity, and flrcngth of the ileep) fo as 
tliat tlic milk may be the proper length of time in fufficiently 
coagulating, which is generally thought to be about an hour 
and half. The evming's milk (of fuppofe twenty cows/ 
having flood all tlie night in the cooler and brafs pans, the 
cheefc-makcr, (io fummer) about fix o'clock in the morning, 
carefully (kims off the cream from the whole of it, obfcn ing 
fifft to take off all the froth and bubbles, which may amount 
to about a pint ; this not being thought proper to put into 
the cheefe, goes to the cream mug to be churned for butter,' 
and the rcfl of tlie cream is put into a brafs pan. While t!ic 
dairy- woman is thus employed, the fervants are milking the 
cows, having previoufly lighted a fire under the furnace, which 
is half full of water. As foon as the night's milk is fkimmed, 
it is all carried into the cheefe tub, except about three-fourths 
of a brafs pan full (three or four gallons), which is immedi- 
ately placed in the furnace of hot water in tlie pan, and is 
made icalding hot ; then lialf of the milk thus heated in the 
pan is poured alfo into the cheefe tub, and the otlier half is 
poured to the cream, which, as before obferved, was ikimmed 
into another brais pan. By this means all the cream is liqui* 
fied and difTolved, fo as apparently to form one homogeneous, 
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or uniform fluid, and in that ftate it is poured into the chccA 
tub. But before this is done, fcvcral bowls, or vcffels, full 
of new milk, will, generally, have been poured into thecheefc 
tub, or, perhaps, the whole morning's milk. Care is taken to 
flcim off ail the air bubbles, which may have formed in 
pouring the new milk into the dieefe tub. 

Variations. '^Iti muny celebrated dairies, during the whole 
fummer, they do not heat a drop of the night's milk, only 
diflblve the cream in a brafspan floated, or fufpendcd in a fur- 

. nace of hot water ; and this (we are credibly informed) was 
the practice of a pcrfon, who made more than five hundred 
weight of cheefe of the very beft quality per cow (of 120 

' pounds each hundred) in one feafon. In other dairies, they 
heat one third, one half, and even more than that of the pre* 

• vious night's milk. In all dairies, they are careful to liquify 
or melt the cream well before it is mixed with the milk m 
the tub. But whatever may be the cuftom of heating, or 
not heating milk in any given dairy, the pradice of tliat dairy 
varies as the weather becomes hot, cold, gleamy, or fultry, 
&c; We have fometimes cold chilly mornings, even in July, 

' which compel the heating of milk in dairies, where the cuf- 
toni is not to heat it. Again, in the laft fummer, milk put 
cool together, from the warmth of the weather, heated in the 

' tub» fo as to render the procefs difRcult;. and this in daixics 
where the ufual pradlice is to heat half the night's milk* It 
is generally on poor clay lands, that the milk moft requires 
warming ; on good rich foils the milk.will not bear much heat- 
ing; at lead, by fo doing ihe. procefs of cheefe-making is ren- 
dered more difHcult. The lowed degree of heat on fitting 

. together, viz. putting the milk into the cheefe tub, is one half 
cooler,, than milk from a cow, the highefl about twice the 
warmth of.that animal's milk ; and this is meant as the prac- 
tice in fummif^ fpeaking generally. ' But whatever may be 
the degree of heat fuppofed mofl proper Jbr any particular 
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<lairy, the night's and morning's milk, and melted cream, b*- 
ing all put into the checfe tub, it is then ready to receive tlie 
rtcnnet and colouring, or in the terms of the art, ** to be kt 
together." 

The rennet and colouring being put into the tub, the whjble 
is well ftirrcd togetlier ; a woden cover is put over the tUb, 
and over that is thrown a linen cloth. The ufual time' of 
comi'.g is one hour and a half, during which time it is fre- 
quently to be examined : if th^ cream rifes to the furfa^^e, 
before the coming takes place, as it often does, the whole 
mull be flirred together fo as to mix again the mi!k and^ 
cream, and this as often as it rifes, until the coagulation com* 
menccs. A few fmart ftiokes on different fides of the tub^ 
with the cheefe ladder, &c* will forward the coagulation if 
it is found to be too long in forming. If the dairy woman 
fuppofes the milk, &c. to have been, accii!cntany,put together 
-cooler than (he intended, or that its coolnefs is the cuufe of its 
not coming, hot water, or hot milk, may be poured into it, 
or hot water in a brafs pan partially immerged therein. But 
this mud be done before it is at all coagulated ; for after that 
takes place, though but imperfeclly, it mud not be tampered 
with fo as to break the forming curd : a confiderable part of 
the cream would thereby be diverted into the whey, and the 
xjuantity of curd much leilcned. Before the coagulation takes 
place, an additional quantity of rennet may alfo be put in^ if 
thought neceflary ; but this will, after coagulation, be added 
with little effeft, as no means can be ufed to mix it with 
the whole mafs, without difturbing the forming curd. If the 
cheefe has been fct together hotter than it was meant to be, 
the oppofitc means, under the fame precautions, may be re- 
curred to. But the more general practice is, to fuffer the pro- 
iccfs to proceed, hot as it is, until the firft quantity of whey 
is taken off; a part of which being fet to cool, is returned into 
^le tub to cool the curd. When the cheefehappcns to come 
mueh iboner than a proper time, owing to too great a degree 
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pf heat 111 the milk on fctting, or putting together^ or tod" 
great a ftrcngth of ftecp, there is lefs curd ; and it is conii* 
derably tougher, than v/hcn tlie milk has been fet cooler to- 
gether than ufual, or when, rather, too little flcep has bcea 
ufed. In the latter cafe, the curd is exceedingly tender, and 
when that fo happens, a part of the whey is taken out of the 
icheefc tub, and heated as much as may be thought fufHcient^ 
to give to the curd, on being mixed witli it, a proper degree o£ 
jioughncfs. In an liour and a half (as mauioned before) if all 
goes on well, the coagulation will be formed* This point is 
<letermincd by gently prcfTing the fuiface of the milk with the 
hrxk of the hand. Experience alone is the only guide in this 
tcfl, for the firmncfs of curd will, (as before ftatod) from 
the milk fet hot together, be mucli greater tlian that from 
milk which has been fet cold together. Another criterion to 
judge whether the milk be fui&ciently coagulated, is, to lift up 
the (kimming diHi, which is always left inverted on the fur* 
face of the milk. If the cheefe be properly come, the whey 
and curd will diftIn£Uy appear where the ikimming diih lay. 

Breaking down the Curd and Gatherings (sfc. If the milk 
has been fet together very warm, the curd (as before obferved) 
^'III be firm s in this cafe the ufual prafiiceis to take a com- 
mon cafe knifci and make incifions acrofs it, to the full depth 
of the knife blade, at the diftanee of about one inch, and again 
crofswife in the fame manner ; the inciHons interfering each 
otlier at right angles. The whey riling through tliefe inci- 
fions is of a fine pale green colour. The cheefe-maker and 
two aiTiAants then proceed to break the curd : this is per- 
formed by repeatedly putting their hands down into tlie tub 
{the cheefe-maker with the ikimming difli in one hand) and 
breaking every part tliercof as they catch it. Raifing the curd 
from die bottom, and ilill breaking it— Tlus part of the buii- 
iieis is continued till the whole is broken uniformly fmall ; 
4t generality takes up about forty minutes, and the curd is then 
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left coYcrcd over with a cloth for about half an hour, ta 
fubHde* 

If the milk has been fct cool together, the curd will fas 
mentioned before) be much more tender, the whey will not 
be fo green, but rather of a milky appearance. The cheefc- 
maker in this cafe, inftcad of the knife, lias rccourfe to the 
ikimming difli, the edge of which (he holds perpendicular to 
the furfoce of the whey in the tub, and dips it gently an inch 
or two into the curd, and turns it over until the whole fur- 
face is tlius turned. The breaking then proceeds as before, 
but a cautious and gentle mode of doing it, is more neccilary 
than in the former cafe. Rather more time of courfe is re* 
quifite for breaking down a cold, than a hot chccfc ; but when 
fufiiclently broken* it is covered over, and loft to fubfide as be- 
fore. After Handing about half an hour, as much whey is 
taken out of the tub into the brafs pans, as conveniently 
may be, without taking any of the curd with it. In fome 
daires this whey is occafionally heated, in others cooled ("or 
at lead a part of it) and returned into the chcefe-tub again, 
as the weatlicr, or other circumdances, may require. In 
general, however, it is not returned to the curd, but the whey 
leing laded out of Ihe tub, the breaking recommences as be- 
fore for about one quarter of an hour ; it is then left to fettle 
for a few minutes, when tlie whey is again laded out with 
the former precaution. 

The bottom of the tub is now fet rather a tilt, the curd is 
colle«9ed to the upper fide of ir, a board is introduced of a fc- 
micircular form, to fit loofdy one half of the tub's bottom. 
This board is placed on the curd and a fixty pound weight upon 
it, to prefi out the whey, which draining to the lower fide of 
the tilted tub is laded cut into brafs pans. Such parts of the 
cord as are prcOcd from under the board, arc cue off witli a 
knife, placed under the weighted boani, and again prelVcd. 
Hiis is repeated again and again, the whey being condantly 
laded out as it draiiu from the curd. The whole mafs of 
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curd IS then turned upfidc down, put on the otHcr fide of the 
tub, again prciTcd, pared, and preded as l)cfore. • The board 
and weight being removed, the curd is cut into feveral 
pieces of about eight or nine inches fquare, piled upon each 
other, and prcflcd with the board and weiglit f repeating the 
cutting and piling) as long as any whey drains frona it. A 
ftrangcr to the bufincfs would conclude that mucli ftrcfs was 
laid upon breaking the curd, juft on the fiirfacc of the whc}', 
for he obfcr\'es that the whole of tliecurd is broken there, and 
the palms of tJie women's hands being turned upwards, keep 
continually raifing, and buoying up a portion of curd to the 
furface, with a feeming intention to delay the cru(hing of it, 
until it floats upon the top ; but this circumftance is owing 
to the llghtnefs of the curd in that ftate, and wluch on tliat ac- 
count efcapes the grafp, until it comes inconta£i with a lighter 
medium, the air. It fcarcely need be added, that the more 
gentle the whole of the bufinefs in the tub is performed, the 
more perfctSl will be the feparation of curd and whey. The 
next thing is to break the curd in a brafs pah. After being 
preiTcd in the tub as long as any confiderable quantity of whey 
drains from it, the curd is cut into three (nearly) equal por- 
tions, one of which is taken into a brafs pan^ and is there by 
two women broken exceedingly fine. As foon as it is coarfely 
broken, a large handful of fait is added, which in the fubfe- 
quent breaking is well mixed with the curd ; that portion of 
curd being fufHciently broken, is put into a cheefe vat wliich 
is placed to receive it, on a cheefe ladder over the cheefc*tub. 
The vat is furnifhed generally with a coarfe cheefe-cioth. 
The fecond and third portions of the curd are treated in the 
fame manner, and emptied into the vat i except, that into the 
middle portion, eight, nine, or ten times the quantity of fait 
is ufually put. By fome dairy- women, however, each portion 
.18 faked alike, and with no more than three large handfuls to 
«ach« The breaking takes up more^ or le&timei as the cheefe 
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was fct together hotter or colder s half an hour is, perhaps, the 
longed time. 

Thrujlingy or hand-prcjftng thi Cheefe in the Vat. — The 
curd, wlien put into the chccfc-vat, in its broken flatc, i% 
heaped above the vat in a conical form ; to prevent it from 
crumbling down, the four corners of the chccfj-clolh are 
turned up over it, and three women placing their hands 
againft the conical part, gently, but forcibly, prcfs it in near a 
horizontal diroStion, condantlyfliifting their hands when any 
portion of tl^ curd is darting from the mafs, and turning 
down, and folding up the cloth as occafion requires. As foon 
as the curd adheres together fo as to admit it, a fmall fquarc 
board with a comer of tlie cloth under it, is put on the top of 
tlie conical part of the curd, with a (ixty pound weight upon 
the board. Several iron (kewers are, at this time, duck in tlie 
cone, and alfo tlvough holes in the fide of the vat. In many 
dairies, a lever is ufed to thrud or prefs the cheefe ; this is a 
long fubdantial pole, one end of which is fadencd in the wall, 
in a diredion nearly parallel to the top of the cheefe, on which 
{the cheeie) a fmall board is placed to receive the lever. The 
power gained by it is ufed at difcretion. In other dairies^ 
they ufe thruding crews, which arc fixed to the floor above, 
-tlie power whereof may be regulated at pleafure. The em- 
ployment of the "women is now drawing out, and putting in 
the fkewcrs, thruding and keeping together the portions 
of curd that the power cl the weight, or lever, &c. dif- 
places. This operation is continued till the whey, whidi at 
^ft ran from it freely, begins to l>c difcharged by drops ; the 
weighty &c« and (kewers are then removed, and one woman 
-takes up the corners of the cloth, while the others break the 
^curd half way to the bottom of the vat as fmall as they can. 
Some people ufe a wooden, or tin hoop, about niric indies , 
broad, indead of holding up the corners of the doth, during 
this breaking. After the upper half of the cheefe is thu^- 
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broken, it has again a weight, or other power, applied to it, 
and is flccwcrcd and thruftd as before j at firft the whey, 
again, run« freely, and the operation is continued as long as 
thofc means will prcfs out a drop of whey. Two of the wo- 
men then take the four corners of the cloth, (the fkewcrs, itc. 
being removed) and the other woman lays hold of the vat, 
which is drawn from the cheefc, and after rinfingit in warm 
whey, and putting another clean cloth over the upper part of 
the chccfe^ it is returned inverted into the vat again ; and being 
placed on the ladder over the tub, is broken half way tlirough 
as before : the thrufting, weighting, and ikewering, &c. is re- 
peated, and continued from two to four hours, or as long as 9 
drop of whey can be extra£led froni the cloeefe. In the prac- 
tice of fome dairy-women, fome fpare curd is kept to mix 
with the following day's cheefe, from an opinion that it will 
prevent the cheefe fwelling under the prefs, ice. But on the 
whole this metliod is but feldom pra£lifcd. 

Putting tht Cheefe into the Prefsy {^r.— When no more 
v^liey can be extracted by the aforefaid mean$i the cheefe is 
again turned in the vat, and rinfcd as before in warm 
whe}\ The cloth now made ufc of is finer and larger than 
the former, and is fo laid, . that on one fide it fliall be level 
ivith the edge of the vat, and on the'otlior wrap over the whole 
furface of the cheefe, and the edges put within the vat : thuii 
pcrfe£lly inclofing the whole cheefe in the doth. In thi^ 
Aage of the bufinefs the cheefe is fiill higher than the edge of 
the vat ; and to prcferve it in due form, recourfc is had to % 
tin bi(;der or hoop, about three inches broad, which is put 
round tlie cheefe, on the outfide of the clotli, and the lower 
edge of the binder preiled down within the vat, fo low as 
that the upper edge of it may be level with the furface of the 
cheefe. The cheefe is tlien carried to the prefs, and a fmooth 
ftrong board being placed over it, the prefs is gently let down 
vpon it \ the ufual power of which pre& is4dx>ut fourteen or 
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.iirccen hundred weight. In ir.ofl dairies there arc two prcfle^, 
and in many tlirce or fourj of different weight/r. The cliccic 
is, by fomc^ put under the hcavicft pr^fs firrt, and by otlicrs 
under the lijrhtcft.. Some dairy-wcmen, inllcad of tlic tin 
-binders, ufc checfc fillets, which are a ftrong, broad, coarfc 
.fort of tape ; one end of which they tliruft down wiih a tliin 
wooden knife between the chcefc-cloth and vat, and tlicn 
•draw it tightly fevcrai times round the chcefc, and faden it 
with a Hrong pin. As foon as the cheefe is put into the prtfs 
it is immediately well fkcwercd. 'i'he Ikewers are of flrong 
iron wire, eighteen or twenty inches long, iharp at the points, 
and turned with a bow at the other end. The vat and tin 
•bii.dcr have holds to receive ihofe ikcwers, cfpecially the bin* 
der, which holds arc feldom more tlian an inch from ea«.h 
other. As the prcfs always flands clofc to a wall, only one 
fide of the cheefe can be fkcwered at a time on that fide^ there- 
fore, as many fkewers are ftuck in different dire£lions, as con* 
veniently may, leaving as many holes unfkewered as are 
fkewered, to give an opportunity of changing the holes. The 
bufincfs of ikcwcring continues till the next morning, at fix 
o'clock, and in that time the oftener they arc (hifted the better; 
every fecond time of (hifting them, the cheefe is turned half- 
way round in the preis, to come at the other fide of it. In 
half an hour from the time the cheefe is firft put into the prefs, 
It is taken out again, and turned in the vat, Into another 
clean cloth. At this time the edges of the cheefe are pared 
off, if they have become fharp under the prcfs (but as the 
vats src now made ufually with the angles rounded, the par- 
ing is rendered unncceflary) the vat being wiped dry before 
the cheefe is returned to it. When the cheefe is thus iirft 
time taken out of the preis, it is the cudom in fome places to 
put It naked into warm, and in other places into hot whey, 
where it ftands an hour or more -, it is then taken out, wiped 
dry, and after it has flood till cool, is returned to the prefs. 
This is done with a view of hardening its coat, that it may 
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ftand the better. By rarefying the air near the furface of the 
checfe^ it perhaps may caufe its difcharge, and prevent blifters. 
At fix o'clock in the evening, the cheefe is again turned in the 
vat into another clean cloth. At this and the former turning, 
fomc dairy.women prick the upper furface of the cheefe all 
over, an inch or two deep, before it is replaced under the pref% 
with a view alfo of preventing bliftcrs. At fix o'clock in the 
morning it is again turned in the vat, with a clean cloth as 
before. The fkewers are now laid afide. When the next 
day's cheefe is ready for the prcfs, the former one is again turn- 
ed in the vat, with a clean cloth, and put under another prefs. 
At fix o'clock in the evening, and at fix in the morning fol* 
lowing, it is again turned in the vat, ufmg at thefc two laft 
turnings two cloths finer than thofe which were before ufed, 
in order that as little imprefTion as pofTible from the cloth. 
may remain on the coat of the cheefe. 

Sablng^Houfi.-^hl noon the cheefe is taken from the 
prefs (after having been there about forty-eight hours) a frefh 
fine cloth being put under it, which ferves only as a lining to 
the vat ; and is not turned over the upper furface of the cheef^ 
as has been hitherto the ca(e. 

It is then taken and placed nearly midfide deep in brine^ in 
a falting tunnel, or tub ; the upper furface of the cheefe being 
covered all over with fait. It fiands generally about three 
days in the falting tunnel, is turned daily, and each turning 
well falted ; the cloth being twice changed in the time. The 
chccfe is then taken out of the vat, and in lieu of which a 
wooden girth, or hoop, is made ufe of, equal in breadth to the 
thicknefs nearly of the cheefe : in this it is placed on the fait* 
ing benches^ where it {lands about eight days, being well falted 
all over, and turned each day. The cheefe is then waflied in 
lukewarm water, and after being dried with a cloth, it is 
placed on tlic drying benches, where it remains about feven 
days \ it is then waihed in warm water as before^ with a brufh, 
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and wiped dry with a cloth. After it has ftood about two 
liours ^cm this wafiiing, it is fmcarcJ all over with about 
two ounces of fweet whey butter^ and then placed in the 
vrarmc/l pait cf the chcefe room. 

Variathn cf Managiment.^'^On the chccfc coming into the 
f^hing-houfe, it is in fume dairies taken out of the vat, and. 
after its fides are well rubbed with fait, is returned into the 
vat, with a clean frefli cloth under it; the top being covered 
.with fair, it is placed on the falting benches, turned and fait* 
ed twice a day, and the cloth changed every fecond day. On 
*the falting benches it is continued feven or eight days, when 
it is taken out of the vat, and with a wooden hoop round 
it, or chcefe fillet, is put into the falting tunnel, and managed 
therein as before dcfcribed. When cheefc is faltcd on the 
benches, before it goes into the tunnel, it is only waflied oAcci 
viz. before it is fmcared v/ith butter. 

/;/ the Chcefe iJ^w.— During the firft feven days, it is every 
day well rubbed all over, and generally fmeared with fweet 
whey butter ; afterwards a circular fpace is left, unrubbed, 
xA four or five inches diameter ; in the center of each fide the 
cheefe, which, as long as it is afterwards kept, is, or fhould be 
turned daily, and rubbed three times a week, in fummer, * 
and twice in winter. Scraping the rind fhould be rendered 
unneceflTary by frequent cleanings. In a warm room, the 
cost will eadly be prevented from rifing. 

The chcefe rooms are commonly placed over the cow- 
, iioufes, and this is done with a view to obtain that moderate ' 
and ncceffary degree of temperature fo cffcntial to the ripen- 
ing of cheefc, to which the heat arifing from the cattle un- 
idemeath, is fuppofed very much to contribute. 

The mofl -defirable covering for a chcefe room, as contribut- 
ing to that even temperature fo much defired, is thatch, for 
jrcafoQS that muft be obvious. Before the cheefe is brought 
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Into the rooms, the floors are moftly well littered with what 
the farmers here call " fniddic/' though wheat flraw is fire- 
quently made ufe of for this purpofc j but the Icnors of it are 
apt to leave an imprefTion in the chccfc. llie aftcrncath of 
grafs, well dried, feems to be a good fubilitute for fniddle. 
I'he labour of turning and cleaning cheefe is performed 
almoft univerfally by women; and that in large dairies 
whore the cheefes are upwards of I4clb. each, upon an 
average : this they do without much appearance of exertion, 
and with a degree of eafe, which is matter of furprize even in 
this country. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIOm AND OPINIONS. 

CRACKS in cheefe are fuppofed to be owing to the ufe of 
lime as a manure ; to their being cxpofed, at any time after 
taking out of the prefs, to a current of air ; but efpecially if 
fo expofed, before it has fweated in tlie cheefe-room* 

Pungency and Ranknf/s-^ztc generally attributed to the im* 
purity of ftcep ; or, which is nearly the fame thing, to a 
negle6l in fcalding the fteep-cup every day ; and many afcribc 
it to the want of (alt, as others think unjuitly* 

Hovi CA/5/J.— This is an impcrfeflion derived from flatu* 
lence, as the general caufe. The fweating of clieefe is, un« 
doubtcdly, a fermentation, and if this procefs of nature has 
been regular and complete, the flatulence is tliercby expelled^ 
and cheefe is never fubje£k to heave afterwards. 

But if the fermentation, or fweating, has been imperfcf^, 
which may happen from a variety of caufcs, indeed from all 
the caufes that check other fermentations, the cheefe will be 
liable to become hove at any time, by the approach of a thun* 
der cloud, by fuddcn changes of the weather from dry to 
rain J which effecting an alteration in the ftatc of the air con« 
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tained in chcefc, vrlU caufe thofe to be moft hove, in v^hicli 
tlie moft impure air abounds ; ai^.d that is in chcefe made from 
rUh^ and at tlic fame time, various herbage ; but more cfpeci- 
ally clovfry though the cows (hould paAure uniformly upon //. 
Hence it appears advifeablc, to get the chcefe to fvveat as foon 
as may be, after it comes into the checfe-room, as that is the 
only method to prevent the pofllbllity of its heaving, if it be 
flatulent. 

It is ftrange, however, tJiat fo far from any means being 
ufcd to give a cheefe room the temperature moft favourable to 
fermentation, nothing has been done to afcertsin the degree 
of heat which ufually prevails in it. Every dairy ftiould be 
fumilhed with a regular fweating-room. When a cheefc is 
made, there is certainly a fpecific time when its contained 
air and juices incline to fermentation ; and that natural ten^ 
dency (hould at that time be aftlftecL At prefcnt the whole 
is left to chance; and at the very i>eriod, probably, when a 
cheefe is beginning to ferment, the weather becomes fuddenly 
cools if the procefs is then checked, the inclofed air becomes 
putrid, cfpt cially if the cheefe has been ill made ; and the 
^ext fermentation is really putrefadlive. 

It muft be admitted, that the more perfe£l!y the whey is got 
out of the cheefe, by (kewcring, thrufting, and prefling, the 
lefs air will be left in it, and Icfs will be the probability of air 
gaicrating in the cheefe. Perhaps cheefe would be lefs fub- 
jcft to heave, if it were made of all cold, or all wann milk ; 
viz. of one equal temperature, as the mixing of warm and 
cold fluids together generates air. The ufual remedy for this 
evil (heaving) is to weigh it down* 



£/^/ri«-are fuppofed to be owing to the fame caufes as 
the former complaint, but they arc only a cuticular affedion- 
The remedy is to open the blifters with a (harp pen-knife, and 
pour hot water into the inciflon; then prefs down the outer 
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rind, put on a little falt^ and place a piece of flate and a 
half-pound weight upon it. 

Running out at the SiJes.-^This is derived from the fame 
caufe as heaving. A cheefe that runs out at the fides is fupw 
pofcd to have been fliort of prcfiing ; (he remedy is to bind it 
round tightly with a cheefe fillet. 

Sourne/s.'^lti hot weather it requires circumfpe£tion to 
prevent the milk from becoming acid, before it goes into die 
chccfe-iub; efpccially in ill fituated milk-houfes. Some« 
times when the cheefe is long in coming, it will turn four 
even in die tub, and for this there is no remedy but previous 
care. 

Spongy^ Eyey^ and Whiy-fpringy Qheefe.-^Thdk faults da 
not arife from want of ikill in the maker^ but firom the grofieft 
lazinefs and inattention i fuch dcfecSis are fcldom heard of in 
Chefhire. The certain preventatives are careful breakings 
good thruding, frequent (kewcringi and powerfully preiT- 
ing. 

ThiJidilk of Cows'^ViKKAi have newly calved, if the quan« 
t ity of it be confiderable, has a tendency to caufe the dieefe to 
heave : the firfi: meal's milk that goes into the cheefe- tub^ it 
generally the fixth or feventh from calving. Others never 
having obferved this tendency, always put the third meal from 
calving into the cheefe-tub. 

Pa/iures— The frequent change of pafturc is thought to be 
very material to the milk product of cows. In the height of 
fummer they have frequendy a day padure and a night-paf» 
ture ; and this is governed by the circumftances of water and 
(hade j but there are thofe who prefer a range of pafture^ 
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and a frequent diange alfo, as mod deCrab2e for milking 
cattle. 

^ii//.— Twenty-eight pounds, or half a bufliel per week, on 
the average, is fufEcient through the fun:mcr for dnhies 
vliere fixty pcund checfes are made, including the other do« 
mefljc ufes of a moderate (ized family. l*he greatcft quan- 
tity of ialt expended on one fixty pound chccfo, tiiat we have 
beard of, is about three pounds; but how much of tlut aAu« 
ally remains in tlie checfe, no one is able to fay : of the fait 
put in it when breakings much is difcharged by the thrufling, 
&C. Whether it acquire! much faltnefs in the falting-houfc, 
dairy- men themfelves are doubtful, although much fait is 
there expended ; but there cannot, we think, be any doubt, 
that the grcateft quantity of fait ever ufed in checfe is infuf- 
iicient to eiTedt the purpofe for which it is intentionally ufcd, 
which is an antifeptic. According to Dr. Pringlc (fee his 
Obferv. Difea£ of the Army) it mud z& as a fcptic ; e>:pcn- 
ence, a" at leaft the common praAice and opinion fcem to 
€0iitradi<5l the unqualified aflertion, '^ that fait promotes 
the putrcfcency of cheefe :" but tliat it docs promote it, 
(thovigh at the fame time it may vary the natural proccfs of 
putrefaction in cheefe) is an opinion, perhapis^ well founded. 
The putrefcency, or ripening of cheefe, we therefore conclude, 
to depend much upon (alt| and is a fubje£l that merits inve/ii« 
gation. 

KumUr o/JVomen Servants^ {sT^.— There is in general on 
dairy farms, one woman fm ant to ever}' ten cows, who are 
employed in winter in carding, fpinning, aiid other houfe- 
wifry bufmeft \ but in milking, the women, both night and 
morning, during fummer, where large daries are kept, arc af- 
fified by all the other fervants^ men and boys, except the man 
who drives the team. 



Chiifi FaClQru The abfurd cuftom of making contrail 
between the cheefe-fa^lor and the dairy-man^ we cannot palk 
unnoticed. l*he bargain mod frequently is only verbal, and 
feldom any one prefent^ except the purchafer and the feller, 
(fometimeiy indeed, his wife). This vague comra£i has been 
frequently broken by di(honcft perfons, and although the price 
is fixed, yet the delivery and payments are often put off from 
time to time, to the manifeil injury of tlie dairy-man, whofe 
cheefe is continually diminishing in weight| till it fuits the r^n* 
veniinci of the failcr to come and weigh it. We are but 
little verfed in commercial tranfaftions, yet we prcfume, how« 
tvcr, to think, that neither in the Eaft Indies, nor on tliede« 
folate waAes of Africa, does Briti(h commerce afliime a much 
more defpotic Ihape, than in the checfe-room of a Chefliire 
dair}'-man* The bufmeft of the dairy is, in general, admi* 
rably well attended to, by a laborious and careful fet of wo« 
men, who are the fupport, and ought to be the pride of the 
country : their husbands d;,^rade themfelves, arc ungrateful, 
in undervaluing the produce of thgir toil and care, and but 
too often injure themfelves and families, in compliance with 
the fbolifli cuftom before alluded to. What regret, there* 
fore, muft one feel in contemplating tlie iniignificaoce of a 
man who rents three or four hundred pound^-^ year, and yet 
dares not firec himfclf firom fuch a tyrannical cuftom ! 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 



AVITH rcfpeft to tlie general improvement of. this dif- 
tri£t, it is with much diffidence we prefume to give any opi- 
nion I but from a hafty view of it, we arc induced to think 
that the mod material improvement which this county 
(ipeaking generally) is capable of, might he cfTciSled by 
.means of a proper drainage, as the bafis. Excluflvc of the . 
moiTcs, or peat bogs, which have been before dated to amount 
to about 20,000 itcros^ there arc alfo numerous tradts of low 
and mardiy meadow-lands ; which either for want of a pro- 
per outfall, or owing to the water-courfcs not being fuffici- 
ently cicanfed and kept open, are rendered, by land-floods 
and ftagnant w alerts, of little value. Thefe mar(hy mea- 
dows, together with xhe whole of that dcfcripuon of Iand| 
might, if drained, &c. probably be improved to mere tha:i 
/louhli thiir preftnt valiu. There are, indeed, a great number 
of land-owners and occupiers intcreded in thofe flat fitua<« 
tions,, who are very defirous of improving them ; but as the 
properties are generally intermixed, particular improvemaits 
<:annot be eflfeflcd, without the full execution o( tome general 
fcheme of drainage. The greated bars to fuch improve- 
ment chiefly arife either from the uncertainty, or diorc du- 
ration, of particular tenures, or the obdinacy and pervcrfenefs 
of individuals. We therefore think, that it would not only 
be much to the advantage of the land-owners and occupiers 
in general, but alfo greatly to the benefit of the county at 
large, if an z£k of parliament, or other powers, applicable to 
the purpofes of a general drainage, were obtained ; not fuch 
as might operate unjujtly upon the tenantry^ but fuch as would 
compel every individual to contribute towards the general 
^expence, in proportion to their refpeiiive inter efts only. A com- 
miiEon of Xcwersi wliich has lately been obtained, for four 
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of the hundreds of this county, viz. Wlrrall, Broxton, Ed- 
diibury, and Bucklow, will probably be the means of eflfeft- 
ing) as far as the powers of it extend, in an equitable man* 
ner^ Lis moft cflentiai and neceilary improvement. 

TVaJle Lands.^^lt is not an eafy matter to afcertain what 
proportion of the wade lands of Chefhire might, in feveralty, 
be profitably converted into tillage, or padure land: there aic, 
however, very confiderablc tracts whicti might be fo convert- 
ed ; but, we think, the largeft proportion thereof would be 
more advantageoufly applied to the purpofcs of planting. • 
The inclofure of wafte lands, with a view to either of tlxe be« 
fore mentioned purpofes, is a bufinefs well worth the atten- - 
tion of gentlemen of landed property ; the means of pro* 
moting fuch improvements, and of reducing the ufual ex* 
orbitant expences of them, is an obje£t well worth the con* 
fidcration of the Board. Several confiderable tra^s of wafle * 
lands have of late years been indofed^ and others are novr - 
in contemplation. 

Reads. -^Thc prcfcnt mode ofcommitting thecareof the • 
roads to an officer chof^n annually^ and by rotatiorty without ' 
any regard to ahlUtiis^ iffc. in each parilh, or to^^ufhip, feems » 
to be one chief caufe of the negle£t and infufficiency of' 
their repairs. Sometimes, though feldom, an adlive intelli- - 
gent man is in that office ; but no proper fyftem of repairs * 
being laid down, and purfued, an ignorant, or indolent of-* 
iiccr fuccceding the former, fuffers what has been properly 
done to go to decay. The idea of not doing any thing till 
it is neceffiiry, viz. till the way is nearly impaiTabl^ is too 
prevalent ; and there is little chance of roads left to the care 
of officers yi chofen^ ever being properly taken care of. The 
following hints are therefore fubmitted to the confideratioti 
and corrediion of the Board. The plan which has occurred 
to U8, as moft likely to remedy the evil complained of, is to 
1 empower 
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empower anJ AireSt the ju'>ices, at their fevcral quarter- 

feflions, to appoint proper ofRccrs (removable at ti.eir dir« 

crction) for diflrifls of fuch a fize, as they (hall find moft 

adequate to' the purpofe, with fuitable ftlarieSi to be paid out 

of the county rates. Thofc furvcyors to have the folc ma- 

nagement and dirc<2ion of the roads which are put under 

tlicir care ; and to be accountable to the juflices at their 

TTionthly meetings, in the feveral hundreds, where fuch fur- 

veyors arc appointed. I'hc ufual annual furveyors to be 

xrhofcn and appointed as heretofore, and their on!y bufuicis 

to be, on proper notice from tlie diftrifl furveyor, to fummoa 

the perfons liable to do duty in the high wvays ; and to col« 

iecl the afTeiTmcnts whhin their fevei i pari(hes, or town- 

iliips* The juAices to be impowered, en proper application, 

*to make fuch rates as the nature and publicity of the road 

-may require. Whether it would be proper that the counties 

;at large, under particular mcdiilcations, (hould repair their 

'fevera! roads, by means of regular aflef&nents in lieu of 

ftatute duty, may well defcr/e the confideration of the Board. 

Sn^d rf Gtttli.—iti the prefent breed of milch-cattle (pro- 

' fitable as they undoubtedly are) the general opinion feems to 

be, that there is very Uttle room for improvement : confidcra* 

ble attention having already been paid to them. That there 

1% fotne room for improvement, muft be admitted; it lias 

.probably, however, no great degree of reference either to 

t9ni or offlil. Wc have noticed before, that the milch cattle of 

Chcihire are frequently continued as milkers to too great an 

age^ before they are flaughtcred ; but. wc arc at die fame 

time inclined to think, when the cattle of this county are 

. properly fattened, and killed at a proper age, that our roajl* 

. ing piiCis are not inferior in flavour, &c. &c. to thofe of any 

»otlier breed of cattle in the kingdom. Much has been faid 

iibout a wafte of the produce of the land, in the produdiion 

^f. bones and offal^— j)erhaps it is fo. It cannot be denied, 

that 
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tluif Improvement may be made in the general breed of,almoll, 
every county in the kingdom j but Aill refinements may be 
carried too far; nor is it judidoufly promoting the ends of 
fuch improvements, to induce the country to expetfl a greater 
^cfTcc of fucccfs than what, in general praflice, is commonly 
attainable. The profcffcd objefts of fafhionable breeders arc, 
to Icflcn the quantity of bone and internal fat, reduce the 
weight of inferior pieces, and add to the bulk and quality of 
the prime joints; fuch as rumps, firloins, &c. &c. We ad- 
mit (for tlic fake of argument, tvhat is doubtful) tliat thcfc 
objesSls have been attained ; but has it been (hewn, or can it. 
he proved, that, at the fame timc^ when the quantity of bone 
and offal have been reduced, that there has been, upon 
the whole, a greater acquifition of prime flefh and fat pro« 
duced at Ufs expence^ than what is attained in the common 
practice of the kingdom at large f If fuch proofs can be ad 
'^uccd, they will certainly promote the ends in view much 
more efFeflually, than the affcrtions of inter ejiid individuals.. 

« 

Farm Buildings. — ^It is fuggefted, that it might be ufefiil if 
plans of farm houfes and offices, to ferve the purpofes of 
common dairy farms, and others, were publiflied under the 
tnfpDHion of the Board of Agricujture, la which utility, 
ceconomy, and neamcfs, might be equally confulted. 



I 



Application ofAfanure.^^Thtrc is evidently a miftaken 
pfadice in Chelhire, witTi rcfpedl to the application of manure: 
it is not, however, an error pecuTiair to this coiimy, for there are, 
perhaps, few parts of the kingdom where it is not to be met with« 
The practice alluded to, is that of laying manure upon land of 
Inferior quality, while that of a better kind remains in a ihtc 
which wants improvement. This is the general cuftom of the 
country, not only with refpe£k to manure which is purchafec^ 
but with that alfo which arifes from the confumption of pfo* 
ducc on the prcmifcs. The better part of almofi ever)^ farm 
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in the kingdom Is robbed, and in Tome degree impoverKhcd, 
by attempting to improve, at an evident lofs, the poorer parts 
of it. Where a farm has jufticc done it, every part in rota- 
tion (hould receive the manure arifing from its own produce. 
There are, indeed, fomc inftanccs of lands being of fo rich a 
quality, either for tillage or pafture, that by laying any ma»- 
nure upon them, an injury would be fuftained ; but on the 
whole, it is an evident fa£t, tliat any manure whatever, (if 
not in its nature unfuitablc to the foil) will always be attend- 
ed with a much mon profitable return, when laid on good lancU 
tlun it will when laid on land of inferior quality. But 
how docs this correfpind with the general praflicc of the king- 
dom ? and can any good reafons be afTigned for a contrary 
practice ? If a farmer l.as money to lay out in manure, or 
if one part of a farm mud be robbed to' enrich another, the 
mofl profitable manner of applying that manure is, moft cer- 
tainly, to lay it on the very bed part of the prcmifcs, which is 
not already too rich for improvement. If you converfe wit)i 
occupiers of land on this fubje^S^, they will (everyone of them) 
to a man, adroit, that one load of manure laid on good land, 
will be more cflc^ivc than two, three, or even four or five 
loads laid upon land of inferior quality. It mud furely tlien 
be incrnfificncy in the extreme, to i>erfirt in a pradlice which 
is againft the fullefl conviilion of the mind ; and tl;at too in 
a matter where fclf-intercft U fo much concerned. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE tax on bricks, in Chefhire, feems injudicious, if not 
opprcfTive ; becaufe it operates much to prevent the moft cf- 
ibitial improvement here wanted, viz. under-draining, for 
which we liave very few materials that are proper. It would, 
perhaps, occafion no confiderable deduAion from the revenue 
if a drawback, or allowance, was made to ihofe who ufe bricks 
for under-draining. This might be done by the colleflors of 
cxcilgai tlieir fiiungs, upon a certificau from the cxcifc-man. 
* Such 
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Such a nicafurc would greatly promote that rpccics ofimprovc* 
mcnt which the county, in general, fcems moft in need of, 

Refufi Salt. — ^Theduty on foul or dirtied fait isanobda- 
cic, alfo, in the way of improvement. We arc informed, that 
prior to any duty being laid on faul falty every pcrfon wifliing 
to ufc it for manure, paid a falt-officer to attend and fee it 
laid upon the land, or mixed with compoft. In 1768 a duty 
of four-pence the bufliel was laid upon ir, with a penalty of 
fixty pound (two thirds to the informer) if ufed for any other 
purpofe than the improvement of land. This duty, it fecms, 
was intended to fupport officers toaccompany the fait into the 
country, and fee it rendered ufdefs for any other purpofe but 
manure; yet no addition of officers took place. In 1782 
the duty of four-pence abufhel was repealed. From that time 
rcfufe fait became, and has continued fubje^ft to the fame du« 
ties as white fait, llie reafon alledged for this proceeding was, 
that fait was dirtied purpofcly, and fuld in large quantities, to 
foap-boilers, (kinners, and others, to the injury of the revenue. 
The fraud, however, was not praftifcd by the farmer, or 
occupiers of Isr.d, in the neighbourhood of the manufaftorics ; 
but by fending it free of duty to different parts of the king* 
dom, coaftways. From twenty to thirty tons, and upwards, 
had frequently been fhipped at once, for London, and other 
places ; the importer paying a penalty of 6ol. only, was but a 
ti'ifling fum, upon a confidcrablc quantity, compared to the 
duty, which white fait was fubje£l to. The foul or dirtied 
fait (which is the fweepings of flore* rooms, pan-houfes,&c.) 
,has paid little, or nothing, to Government, fince the time the 
duty was altered : the prefent duties operate, almoft, as a total 
prohibition of it as manure. A difference of opinion hav- 
ing been cnicrtained as to the utility of fait as a manure^ 
we infert the following experiments, which wc have bcea 
favoured with by a gentleman of North wich: "After draining a 
piece of four ruThy ground, about the middle of O^lober, 

1 2 fome 
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fomc rcfiifc felt was fprcad upon a part of the land, after the, 
rate cf eight bufliels to the acre, and on another part fixtcen 
bulhels. Jn a ftiort time the vegetation difappcarcd totally, 
and during the month of April following, not a blade of giccn 
grafs was to be fccn. In the latter end of tlie n)onth of May 
a moil ilouriiliing crop of ricli grafs made its appearance on 
that part where the eight buflieU. had been laid. 

*• In the month of July the otlier portion produced ftill a 
(Irongcr crop ; (tlie cattle were remarkably fond of it) and . 
during the whole enfuingwintcr (which is ten or twelve years . 
fincey andto tliis day, the land retained, and yet cxhibirs,a fu* 
perior verdure to the neighbouring doles, Another experiment 
was made in a meadow, where the after grafs being of a coarfe 
rank nature, which the cattle refufcd to cat, fait being laid 
upon a part of this meadow, they have ever fmcc preferred thcf 
grafs qrowing on tliat ground to every other part of the fields . 
and eaten up every blade. He alfo Hates, that the good cffe^ls^, 
of fait are particularly feen, by mixing it even with the coarfcft: 
manure* A gentleman lately carried a fmall quantity of:* 
Gpuclv-grafs roots, and other ruhbi(h, harrowed off. his land to 
the fait works, and laid it fome time on tlie ground, where; 
the foul fait, by the dire<5tion of the ofllccr, is dcftroyed ; he 
then carried it back and mixed it with other manure. His* 
barley and ids hay- grafs were itrong, from thiscompofuion, be- 
yond his mod fanguine expectations- A ftnall quanity of; 
foul fait was alfo laid upon a court pavement- with a view to- 
dedroy tlic vegetation with which it abounded: the firft funi«> 
3Tier after it was laid on, not a we^d or a blade of grafs ap- * 
pcared, but in the fummer following its vegetation was con* 
ftdcrahly mere abundant than it was before the fait v/as. ufed. 
Its effecU on fallow land are equally advantageous ; by fowl- 
ing it at the time of breaking up . the : land for a fallow, its 
firong faline quality delboy s vegetation, and every noxious 
infe£l; but by being mixed fufficiently with the foil, before the 
wheat is fown, it adds, a ifax>ng nutriment, and infures the bed 
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of crops/* Salt probably aiSis as a fcptic on vegetable fubftanccs^ 

is oil excellent manure, and may be ufwd in all cafes v.*herc 

either !imc or marl are proper. The price of foul (alt from 

the ftovcs, if free of duty, would now be about four-pence 

pcrbuflicl of filiy-lix pounds ; and of fait not flovcd, about 

two-pence per buflicl. When it Is confidcrcd ihat thcrcfufe 

fair, thus unnccc/Tarily dcuroycd, \a'ould be of vajt importana 

in the agricuhural improvements of this county, it is hoped^ . 

the Boaid will be induced to ufe their influence to obtain a • 

relax a ion of the prefent duties. And if they fliould fee no * 

impropriety in doing fo, we may venture to fay, that thofe very • 

officers and watchmen, who now attend to fee the foul (alt *' 

deftroyed, might and would bo glad, for a fmall compenfatioa « 

ftx)m the farmer who came to puichafe it, to attend him to his^ • 

land (as was formerly the cafe) without any negle<£l> of theic • 

other duty. It would, perhaps, cffcdually prevent any defraudi- 

in the revenue, if the ufe of it was confined to the farmersxmly^ > 

and the (hipping of it coaftways prohibited. 

7i//^/i.-*In fpcaking of obftachs to general improvements, .^ 
the prefent impolitic and, in many inftances, oppre(Iive modo » 
of coIlciS^ing tithes in kind^ muft prefent hfelf firlltoourno* 
tice. Their operation, as a bar to improvements, is fo glar* • ' 
Ing, and, amongd difintereded men, fo univerfally admitted, aa-' 
to need no comment from us. The- plan of a commutation for 
tythcs, fuggeftcd by Mr. Pryce, in the fourth volume of the- 
Bath Papers, appears to be much approved^ and we have, from ' 
various quarters, been urged to recommend Mr# Piycc's £f« 
fay to tiie moft ferious coniideration of the-Board«i . - • 

# 

^ Leafis.^^li has been mentioned, that Icafmg* forjlivcsrwat' • 
formerly the practice in Che(hire ; and that at the. prefent: 
time the moft general term of letting lands. is* for: Ida- 
than fourteen years; It may be dif&cult to explain, dcariy,: 
which of the two modes: has had the* greateft tendency to^/rr<». 

I Vint 
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vmt improvements. There cannot, however, be any doubt;- > 
but that Hiort terms of occupation mud operate to prevent ' 
improvement : there are few men fo ra(h and inconfidcrate, 
as to make expenfive improvements^ the fuccefs of which 
mull depend upon a variety of circumdances, without an 
intcrcft of fufHcicnt permanency previouily fccured. 

.'How a Spirit of Improvcmini may be bcjl exciud.-^Thc far- 
mers of this di Ariel, upon the whole, have certainly a turn 
fur improvement ; but how it mig)ic be mod efiedlually pro« 
motcd, IS not eafy to fay. 

By the prefent forms of leafes, neither the intcred of land- 
lord or tenant are fufilciently fccurtd. If a tenant lays out any 
confiderable fum of money in permanent improvements, he 
has but a poor ftcurity that he dial! enjoy the fruits of his in- 
duftry, and a fuitable return for tl;e property fo expended. . 
Qn the other hand, if a landlord lets a farm, which is in an 
improved date, what fecurity has /v, tl^at the edate fl^iall be 
left in as good condition at the end, as it was at the begin* 
iQg of the term ? There docs not appear to be any ade« 
quate fecurity in either cafe: of the former one, nothing 
needbefaid; with refpe£t to the latter, weaie of opinion, 
that all tlie ufual claufes of a Chediire leafe may be complied 
vrith, and yet an edate be fo managed, as to be much reduced 
in value at the end of the term. The prefent leafes are cer- 
tainly defedive in fome rcfpeds; they may prevent an excefs 
of bad management ; but are not adequate to the purpofes of 
cither inforcing, or encouraging a fydem of good manage- 
ment. Suppofe a leafe was made fo that (with fome of the 
ufual claufes) it might operate as a bond of arbitration be- 
tween the parties. At the beginning of the term, let an ex- 
a& report of the date of every part of the premifes be made^ 
and figned by both landlord and tenant : at the end of the 
tcmiy let a furvey be made by two perfons indifferently cliofeny 
and their award be final. If the edate, at the end of the 

term, 
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- tcrniy was found to be Improved, let the award direA what 
allowance (liould be made by the landlord for fuch improve- 
ments. If the eftate^ in the opinion of the referees, (hould 
appear to have been impoveri(hcd, let them be authorized to 
award the amount of damages to be payed by the tenant. 
JBut as fuch a contra£): would give a greater degree of fecurity 
to the tenant than to the landlord, the landlord (hbuld be 
at liberty to order one or more views of the premifes to be 
made during a term of twenty-one yeais. If any mal-prac« 
tices appeared to be carrying on, then the leafe to become 
void, if from thofe pra£iices the injury ihould exceed a cer« 
tain fum i and if the injury (hould not exceed that fum, then 
the tenant to be anfwerable for damages only. There are 
objections which may be made to fuch a leafe ; but are they 
greater than what might be urged againft the prefent modes of 
Jetting land i and would not fuch leafes, on the whol^ be 
liable to fewer objections, and be more likely to encourage 
and fccure improvements, tlian what the prefent ufual leafes 
are? 

Htgh Rsnts. — ^The idea that high rents operate as a fpur to 
improvements, feenfis to be too prevalent; as far as an advance 

• 

of rent can fo operate, it has been very freely applied in 
many parts of this diftridt, and perhaps with greater freedom 
than fuccefs. We think, tliat gentlemen, by going too far 
on this plan, not only check, but in a great meafure extin- 
guifti the fpirit of improvement. The zeal of thofe who cx- 
peA improvements, by fuch mcans^ overlook the neujfitu of 
the perfons who will comp!y with the terms propofcd ; and 
they alfo forget, the abfolujc neccfliry of a fufficient capital. 
A man of property is generally cautious of making an engage- 
ment where the rent is opprefTive. He fees the fuccefs of thofe 
who inveft their capital in trade, and thinks himfelf (with 
juftice) intitled to fomething more tlian common intereft for 

his 
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Jiis money ; and to an adequate return for his labour and at- 
tention. But thofc men who have the lead to lofe, are com* 
monly the moft forward to offer the higheft rents. Let a 
rfarmer be ever fo cntcrprizing and intelligent, yet if he h 
ftrewcd up in his rent to the utmoft, fliackled by a fliort 
or precarious tenure, or in want of a fudiclent capital, he 
will not have the courage to attempt, nor the 9juans to accom- 
. plifli any material fchcmes of improvement ; but reverfc thofc 
circumflanccs, and he will then give fcope to his genius, and 
-complete fach improvements as mud, in the end, conduce to 
the landlord's intcreil, to his own emolument, and to the 
benefit of the public. 

Premiums^ Cffrw— The Agricultural Society at Mancheftcr 
has produced, from time to time, fome good effects in this 
diftricl ; but has not excited that general fpirit of improve* 
ment in agriculture, which was fo laudably intended by the 
fociety. Premiums, as an encouragement to particular modes 
ofhufbandry, or improvements, many country, wlierc the pre- 
vai.'ing fyflem of pradice is different to that propofed, have 
little or no effeft with common pradical farmers. 

The judicious cultivrtor, however, wants no pecuniary 
reward to Simulate his induflry, and fpur him on to rational 
improvements: nothing more is wanted, than to convince 
him that the. thing propofeii is attainable in common fra£!icei 
and that it is more eligible and advantageous, than what he has 
been accuflomed to. If that can be done, the improvement, 
whatever it may be, carries with it, in itfelf, a more fubftan- 
tial reward, than can be conveyed by any other common 
means. Without fuch a convidion, any attempts to encou.- 
nge improvements, through the help of premiums, will pro* 
bably be found expenfive, and in the end fruitlcfs. 

Much injury has, doubtleis, been done to the caufe of 
agriculture, by the.fanguinc^ partial, and exaggerated ac- 
counts 
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-counts of fancied improvements of hoi farmer t. Li almoft 
every neighbourhood there are fpeculative men, of an enter* 
prifing turn of mind, who have a tafte for agriculture ; who 
read the various publications on that fubjedl ; and are for- 
ward to put in execution each newly fuppofed improvement. 
The real pradlical farmer obfcrves clofely thefe lettered ex- 
paimentalifls ; and feeing, as he too often docs, a tedious 
and expeniive procefs end in difa}ypointment, his prejudicet 
are ftrengthened, and he fneers at what he contemptuoudy^ 
calls book^farming. It is an eafy thing for a man to fit in his 
clofet, and, without any reference -either to feafons, markets, 
or the objefls of general praftice, in particular diftri£^s, to 
frame fuch a courfe of crops as he may think applicable on 
all foils, in all fituations \ to fugged implements of hu(ban« 
dry equally well adapted to every required purpofe \ to re« 
comm.end different forts of (lock fuitable and proper for 
^vcry kind of foil and t:limate$ and to chalk out what h^ 
may conceive to be proper plans of management, applicable to 
every neceflary occalion of hu(bandry. fiut when he has fo 
done^ even though his fchemes of improvement may be fanc- 
tioned by the appearand of a£iual experience, yet it will 
avail but little ; there muft be fomctlung more than mere af* 
fertion, for the reafons before alluded to, to have due weight 
witli the generality of farmers : the proofs, as to profit or lofs, 
inuft lie open to their own obfervat ion. This train of reafon* 
ing naturally leads us to fuggeil tlie propriety of eftablifhing, 
under the immediate direction and patronage of the Board, 
farms of aSual experiment^ in various parts of the kingdom* 
This is a plan which has long been thought of; but fhould 
it be carried into execution, upon an extenfive icale, and 
the different farms be condu£led by men of real experience 
and knowledge (upon a proper fyftem of oeconomy and pru* 
4ence) it wouldi as we think, more effo^ually promote tht 

ijc laudabU 
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laudable and patriotic Intentions of the Boards than could bo 
done by any other means whatfoever. 

A portion of the Crown Lands could not, perhaps, be bet- 
ter appropriated than to eftablilh a fund for fuch a purpofc, 

Farming IntelUgencen^^Vft cannot refift adding, (on the 
fubjeA of improvement) that if, under the fandion of the 
Board, a farmer's price- current was to be publifhcd weekly^ 
or 'once a formight, in which the current prices in each 
county, of ail the different kinds of agricultural produce^ 
were to be accurately ftated, and fuch other occafional intelli- 
gence given, as might be wortliy of notice in the farming 
line^ we are of opinion that fuch a publication wpuld meet with, 
general approbation ; and that it might, in a great degree^ be 
the means of hading to that fort of inquiry, and to a defii^ 
for that kind of information, which it is £6 much the with of 
the Board to promote and encourage^ 
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No. I. 



ON THE POOR LAWS.* 



Laws arc made in vain for the regulation of a comTnunity, if individual] 
do not endeavour to support and enforce thern by their influence ?.nd example 
We derive from our own inattention and supineness, much the greater part ol 
the evils we complain of. 

The only phxes which seem capable of benefit from poor-houses, are large ina< 
nufa6lur!ng tovkhs. The employments of the inhabitants are chiefly sedentary; 
snd may be pursued to advantage within their walls. The country can reap nc 
emolument. Agriculture and husbandry cannot be taught within the narrow 
confines of a poor-house. Those arts, therefore, which should be first objeAs in 
every nation, must, in some measure at least, sufler, and be deprived of many 
valuable labourers. Population is prevented ; a bold, hardy peasantry iti* exchanged 
for a race of meagie, pallid wretches, broken spirited by the servile submission 
exadted by the petty tyrants of those regions; who lose the honest pride, and 
even the hope of indepciidince, by their subjugation. Their offspring, if it be 
their misfortune to have any, are trained in the same way, and ignorant of a bettci 
tftate, attempt not to seek one. Their progeny will of course follow theii 
example, and future generations will see their descendants in the same servile 
disgraceful, and burthensome situation. Institutions which lead to such cor^ 
I'sequences, may suit the meridian of despotism, but should be for ever basiishec 
from among a free people. 

Paupers, when taken into a poor-house, are obliged to give up all their Iittl< 
property, to submit to avocations destru^ive to their healths, and to yield up 
every wish of liberty, social connexions, and domestic happiness, to restraint anc 
corredtioiu In return for all this they obtain food, raiment, and a shelter: i 
poor inadequate recomperice for the loss of every thing that is dear and valuabU 
to man.f 

L Tb 

** £xtra£lcdirom a pgmpKletv written in X7761 by a rttpe^ble gentleman in Flintshire* 
*)- Many pocr people, ior thctte reasons, pine in aeciet wretcliedness, rather than apply fbf fdic 
■^frh'icb they &iiaU not have on any other terms \ and we, m an age which boasts of sentimeac and re 
Unement, takv advantage of their feelings, and leave them to distress. It is- not long since a reverend 
clergyman insisted up«. n badging 0Ut his parish poor. He knew ihdr pilde voold sarve them ol 
she parish hoc ks. An Aoiaicaa savage would blush at the reUtioa % yet our laws autbociao the stis< 
jnaiizingj^raiUsc. 
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The elegant Commentator ♦ on the laws of England sjys, " that providing 
stocks for the poor, to be worked up at home, would be more beneficinl thnii 
accumulatirg all the poor in one common workhouse: a practice which tends to 
destroy all domestic connections (the only felicity of the honest and industrious 
labourer) and to put the sober and diligent upon a level, in point of their earnings, 
with those who are dissolute and idle." 

The bosom ot humanity heaves with distress at the confinement of our fellow 
creatures, whose only crime is poverty lie they ever so dissolute, perpetual 
imprisonment is too severe a punishment : it is also inenicacinis. Jpnorniny 
l^enerally confirms criminal habits. liritons of tne lo\ve6t r;.nks hold poor 
houses in an ignominious light.f 

AW attempts to corre(:l b.id habits, and to inculcate moral duties, in housts of 
indu^tr}', h^ve been hitherto very unsuccessful: if one is vicious, he communis 
caCes his propensities to the whole corps. In common society, vice is hut scatter* 
ingly found; in a pent up croud, it perv:ides and contaminates the whole mass. 

It* is indeed a melancholy truth, that the poor are, at large, not very ritrid mo- 
mlists. Every humane mind will attribute it to a repining coiisciousness of the 
humiliating inferiority of their condition, and the misleading examples of the 
higher ranks of society. Such reflexions and observations have too f;:tal a ten* 
dency to make them indifferent to industry and good order. They sc|nander 
their time in idleness and drunkenness, till harassed by their debts and necessitie5, 
some are driven by despondency to infringe the laws of their country, and fall 
viAimsto their crimes: others drag a miserable existence in penury and distress, 
inrrclcbed in themselves, and burthensome to the community. The gloom at« 
tending restraint, is more likely to increase, than to correal such a disposition. 

Thereare nu.i'.erous instances of the managersof poor-houses acquiring rapid 
fortunes in their places; they are more probably embezzled from the wcr/lou*-- 
img$ of the fund, the surplus of the poor's allowance, or the profits of their la* 
butirs, than from any saving they can make out of their own salaries. | 

One cause of the poverty of many wretches is obviously to be found in those 
pests of society, tipling-hoi^ses. The stridest attention of the magistrate, and 
the vigilance of every individual, should therefore be directed to remove, or re- 
form them; the licence of every one, where a single drunkard is seen, should be 
vacated, and the censures of the law enforced against the sot of every rank. A 
drunken ma.-^istrate must condemn a diunken beggar with a ver}' bad grace, and 
a worse conscience. 

• There arc numberless little ale-house keepers, who amass fortunes, by lending 
small sams of money to labourers. The unhappy borrowers are obliged to spend 
great part of the loan at the time of borrownig; and| on payment, must not 

fail 

* Plackstone, b. i. c. 9. 

•f Lord Kalms, in h!s Sketches of the History of Man, considers poor-housc$ as injurious to sou'ety, 
and d8^tiudi¥<e of InduMry In the poor. He condemns our whole system ir the gros^ as iltc cau^ of 
aUour fTii*. He gives a ttriking convast of two French poor-houses, b. ii. sk. lo. 

t Montaquieu, in lus Spirit of Lflwt, instances a Marquts of Rhotlcs, duringthecomcit for tffc 
S«iusbSvcce>s«oo, who wjs ruined by gold mxntu and enriched by hospitals. He shrewdly remarks 
•►Jl«|•a▼«•^Cftq^^d^cpa^,Udireaion.•• • 
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fail to be liberal in their cills to the hostess. Can suc'i unfortunxle wretcliet 
j)05sibly escape ruin, distress, suiJ poverty r 

If, Sir, it shnll be thought that the scheme proposed in parliameist is inadequate 
to its great design; if, moicovcrythepresent mode of relieving the poor is alloivedt 
by nil iueii, to be burdensome and injurious, I hope I shall be acquitted of im* 
jjeiiincnce, in oiferin-;^ the outlines of a plan, upon somewhat didcieat prin* 

Ci})l>'5 

I will first take a cursoiy view of the provisions for the poor, before the Re- 
formation ; the laws and advantages of a national taxation, which followed that 
cvc!it;and the state of some parishes, which have not been at all rated. 

Tiif ill St idea of the maintenance of the poor, in Christian countries, wnsbor* 
rowid from the dodtiine of charity and uuiversal benevolence, so strongly in« 
culcau'd in the Gospel. 

In ohw'dier.ce to that doftrlnc, we find, in the earliest periods frequent exhor- 
tations to the people to be liberal to the poor; and when nations hid embraced 
the Christian faith, they followed the Jewish institution of tithes, for the supporc 
of tl;e poor, and of the ministers of religion. Ik was fitting that men who had 
ibrsi.keri ail worldly r.dvar.lages, renounced all property, and devoted their lives 
to the salvation of others, should be maintained by those, for whom they inter* 
ceded v. ith their Creator, and to whom they left the acquisition of riches. 

Those provisions remained for centuries, however, only voluntary alms.^ Mr« 
Selden has copied from Cassian the grateful acknowledgments of a pious Abbo^ 
on receiving an offering of tithes for the poor. ** Devotionerti hujus oblationis 
(cujus dispensatio mihi credita est) gratanter ample^lor, quia, fideliter, primitias 
vestias, ac decimas, indigcntlum Ubibus, futuras, velut sacrisicium domino bonas 
suavitatis, ofTertis." 

When the payment of tithes became a civil obligation, established by custom^ 
and the acquiescence of mankind, t ** ^ fourth part, only, was appropriated to 
the poor." As the clergy increased in numbers, in wealth and power, their neg- 
ligence of the poor also increased, and became at length so glaring, that in £n^* 
land, the gieat council of the realm found it necessary, earlier than the time of 
Edward the First, to ordain,^ ** that the poor should be maintained by parson^^ 
rectors, and the parishioners." How strange ! that the holy precepts of religioa 
could not deter tiie immediate ministers of it from rapacity and avarice !— It is tho 
happiness of the present age, to see moderation keep pace with power in the ve* 
lie; able pieachers ot the gospel. 

The monastic institutions were also intended for the support of the poor, as 
well as the religious devotees; scvcial of their orders were exempted ** ab omni 
4}ervitio teireno, ct exa<5lione seculari," ^ for that express purjiose.— The poor 
were relieved by them, with, perhaps, too little discrimmation.— They were^ in 
fa<5t, as much the resources of the prodigate, as the asylums of the distressed. 

At the time of the dissolution of monasteries, our Eighth Henry forgot, in the 
rage of reformation, and in the heated zeal of political theology, that the poor were 
robbed by his resumptions, and the nation oppressed by an uncommon iauodatioa 
of beggars from that source. 

La The 

. • History of Tithes, c. 5th. . + SpcUnan. J Mirror. f Dugdalt's Mottissicoo. 
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The grot men were silenced by grants of the scites of the ruined abbies, and 
tfiemtmlcitude were over-awed by their power, or amused by the novelty of re<- 
fiNrmation, and the ereAion of a few handsome churclies. 

Had those jrrants been incumbered with their former obligations, we should not 
DOW t^nent the loss of reh'gious houses; and were but the fourth part of the 
iph€% still applied to the use of the poor, we should have \t$s right to repine at 
therii^orous ezaAions of tythe-gatherers. We should also be exempt from paro- 
chial levies for church and poor. 

It is scarce possible (when we have considered this revolution in our religious 

system^ and the consequences of it) to refrain from smiling at the serious s>ig. 

CeUionsof the statutes of Henry the Eighth on this subject, ** That the poor 

wtre strangely hicreased/* There could be little strangeness in the efTe^ofso 

well known a cause. But we must not treat with levity an a6t of legislative 

There is little doubt of the humane and beneficial tendency of the statute or 
4jd Elizabeth, which you speak of, had the really beneficial parts of it been carried 
into execution ; but I am incirned to think there was more policy than humanity 
ic the motives for enaAing it, and the previous statutes, of which it was the ultl- 
■wte improi'cment. 

It was necessary, after the Reformation, to prevent an inquiry into the real 
^Qseof the astonishing number of common beggars and impostors, which sud* 
|koly infested the streets and highways ; and the frequent robberies and pilfer- 
^^ which were committed all over the kingdom. It was also necessary to smo- 
^r the complaints of the thinking pnrt of mankind, which were indefatigably in« 
ptcd, and supported by the Roman Catholics, who attributed all those evils and 
^ Bcooveniences to the Reformation — I'erhaps with some justice. 

For those purposes Henry began the present legal obligation to maintain the 
l^r* In bis reign appeared the first compulsatory statute. Rigorous punish* 
xitnts of all able poor, who would not work, were enndted ; but no means of 
cinploying them were thought of, till the reign of Edward the VI. when materials 
^<rc directed to be provided for them. 

The temper of all the laws of those times was much alike; they rather bespoke 
* desire to get rid of the burthen of the poor, than to proviile for tlicm, bi?- 
^u$e they were distressed. The two hospitals of Christ and St. Thomas, built by 
*dward the VI. were the only asylums of the impotent. The murmurs of the 
J^ple, at the loss of religious houses, were, under that piovis and peaceable young 
Pi'ince, more distinAly heard, than during the tyrannic reign of Ins father. 

The statute^ against erefting cottages appeared about the same tera. Its im* 
port and tendency were to prevent the increase of the poor, by depriving them 
of placet of habitation. Such regulations favour little of Christian charity. Sir 
^ward Cokef passes high encomiums on that law, and severely animadverts 
^ cottagers ana inmates. Better policy^ and a singular prosecution, t at- 
tempted 

* Sitt Elizabeth. f • id Jntt. 

• X Afcnt1«nin waslndiAffd in the Cheiter circuit on this statute, In the year 1774. TItc learned 
yy^gs, bcibre whom it was tried, cxprcMcd their abhorrence of the proceeding, and of the statute j 
*^^ ^*itb « ant for the righu of mankind^ which distinguishci their charaAcrs, and does honour to 
uaityt caiiicd the bill to be broB{b( into parliamcn; the following tcstion^ which deuroytd for« 
thai awaos of oppffsssioiw 
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ItemplcJ under ita tan Aion, iiiBuenoed the legislature lately to repeal tbeibiurd* 

Ai>i\y \^ati?hes put those laws immediately into execuiion. Tttey levied rate*, 
I they relieved tlie dintresst'd. Their poor and their rates increased together: and 
1 veHre now coolly told, that in many places the rate* exceed a Gfth, in cotoe a - 
IfoLirtli, iiiid in others a third part of the full value of their lands! 

A pari&h that was first rated in the beginning of this centnry, raised about the - 
■ yenr 17^0, thiiij'-five pounds for the relief of the poor: it has since gradually in- 
ist'iJ TO the enormous amount of seven hundred. * If parishes, which were 
IcatliLT cliarged, have increased in the lunne proportion^ their burden must be - 
liiitrjierable. 

iV'ltilst that [iari»h was not burdened with this tax, ot^eAs of charity were few, . 

I ami ii.ppy in the extensive bounty of the opulent, and the cheerful donations of 

I)CJS.:iits. A shoal of strangers who came to work in the mines, which 

und in its neighbourhood ; and who, through the unguarded simplicity of the - 

I in Kbitnnts gained settlements, brought with tiiem the customs and rrf^ulatioiisof ■ 

licii cciintiy. Among others, the poor rate, and its invariable eSefts, a nume' 

fiis .iiid dissalikfiedpuor. 

In sevijid parts of the kingdom, poor rates have been hut very lately levied. . 

J TbvTii are some counties, and many parishes, particularly in North Wales, which • 

I do not yet rciss them. The few indigent among them are supported by volun- 

|tary contiibiiiiuns. 

it ii; gencnilly true, that man is so impatient of controul, fliat he will refuse, as 

la duty, \vliat lie would cheerfully perform, fioni the mere impulse of his ownfeeN 

'n^-^.' Tile position is evinced in observing the different dispositions of people, ia 

iiiei\ und u:iiiited parishes. 

In the Intlei', ttie benevolence of all ranks to the poor if very great, their 

I bcLitily is diii't-nscd with pleasure, and received with gratitude ; in the formera 

I the vat of hitmimtty is deaf, and her hand closed against the intreaties of poverty 

I Btid (iiMieis. If tile wretch is a stranger, he is driven out with stripes; ifapa- 

I ji.ihiuner, he i^ directed to his parish officer. The relief which the overseer hath - 

I power to <;ive, is often insuflicient, and often "the insolence of olEce spurns th* 

I scppliciiiii fiom his door t" 

I All cKiiit compulation of the number of beggars in those contrary situstioDt - 
I Would Ll- a wi;fk nf much labour; but, if I may he allowed to judgefrom the fie- 
I (juei:i-)' of applications, there are full as many common beggars, in rated ai ua* 
I r-ttd (larisliis. 

A leaniedjujge, of one of the Welch circuits, lately attempted to persuade the - 
I irihiibiiunis oi some counties within his Jurisdiction to adopt the poor rate.* 
I l-je eM'ii iliii.'.a^ned to punish themfornon'csmpliance. His Lordship's humanity 
s misled L>}> the transient intreuties uf a few beggArs at his door. He is (I 
I doiiLit nut; now convinced of the cruelty of foi-cinga burden upon the industrioun 
I inhubitaiitj, wliich they have seen so grievous^ ineffioaciouj^ and irrcmoveable ia . 
I ether ptucLS, 
' There 

■ Anothrr nc^ghBourlng psrish, about fony yean axOf levied no tmt. It now psj* near «l£bt 
hnndrtd pouiuli. 

• Sirci: iliit pamphlet wai viritten, several parUbet In th« lenowst pim at Neith Wala bsve raiidft 
fCM raiw, and tlivy havs iiurcasalriytdl/. 
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There wnrot rf main a doubt, but our evils have oricr'tir.vd in tlic diMol»sli( 

monasfei ies, tht- iuss of tithes ;ind the invention of > • <• ;:• ». It nt \v iniil 

impossible, in places \\ hen* idto^ arec«t;bIiRhcd, to si . ■.• !*ihe incunu rai)re:| 

virion is their only he; !»• liul j^arishe^, which i .. . iiithcrto escaped, sl| 

CarrAilly avoid riitii*^ t;icni<:elves. 

It is an indi'ipfn*!! le dniy on the rich rnd pov^'erful. to relieve and chnisl 
iiid r^cn t rnd vrt tc')«c'. The nuitii.jl di>pend.ii>ce ot' nirnl.inv!, tlio <*!*!. ;cii:i{ 
^lipiou. and the interests otMn iery,stion^'^ly cnfoiie it. No saiu lions can 
• »k)i^ii of property, exempt lM)ni the clainis ofhu naniiy. 

The th.n^ desirable in the } luirlaws ih a mode of taxation and idief, in m 
9fJ poor pfr'ons would br inteivstid by contiibnting to a cotrmon fund, a(| 
i'«-<Toivinpr allow^m-os propi'i tron^-d to the contrii)ur!on« 

""A^Le plan I would (.irci is upon tlir principlt^ of ilir .!.«»4:oi;i»ion-. so well ki 

hm tills kit:^rdoni by the n..!no ot iUw/iHitl C/uhs, 1 1 i- nie.nbcTs of th»»sija: 

*r s 4.*tis cur.iiibute very tri(Iinf): sinns to their funds by weekly, niont'.ily, or 

*| ^ riodica! payir.enfs;' .vnd it is cbreivj.ble, thnt not one has failed or btln;» 

imm a ftw years, to ini^ke veiy com foit aide, and some Wry large, allow*uK 

tfca- «j*mbei$, who by siclni*.*s or nii>tortune become objects of relief. 

Iftheassociafioris where eveiy n:euiher is intitled to the benefit* and wh( 
2^ny are relieved, sucucd ^o well, how prcibable is it, that a fund, to w!nl 
fi3;s ot mtn Wi u!d be obliged to cuntiibute according to their abilitics| 
%vhich the poor and distressed only Ci»u!d dem;u)d assistance, mi^ht 
t equally su€C«^*ssluP I will illustrate my piuposition by the scheme of 
ET «-xisting. It was ori;;inaliy an association of aboui iii'ty members, wlu| 
luaJly, by stated periodical poitions, twelve shillings, 'i'hey suli'ered tin 
iccninu'.ate without deduction for three yeais. It amassed the sum of i^4l| 
(in pie Aiiterest. Since that period, any member falling sick of any cnral 
lent Msorder, receives ten sliiilin^s week!}* during his illness, deducting 
proi>ortionate contribution to the fund, hut if hi» disorder be slow an. 
in^, from which he is deemed incurable, he is made a pensioner for life, \j 
rkly allowance of five shillings ; and at his death, his representatives are in| 
^weU'eor fourteen pounds from the fund. 

club has subsisted about twenty years, and, notwithstanding the man; 

it must have relieved and buried, hath a lai ge sum of money at interest, ai 

every re>pe^ in a verj' flourishing state. 

"SCew members are admitted on paying a fine, and contributing during the 

^«ie« before they are intitled to relief. 

The association hath an excelleiit regulation ; any member may borrow a 

sn from the fund, at legal interest, on giving surety to the stewards; the pi 

I IS seldom called in during his life, and is always less than what his repreJ 

res would be intitled to at his death. Such a timely aid preserves many art] 

^m ruin, and prevents any loss of interest, by the principal being uncm;*!< 

Aat pait of their plan might be applied to advantage in a parochial sclieme'ol 

n; 

J^ 1» Chatham and Shermeu deck yards, the iiii)>otcnt dock.ir.en arc maintained by a similJ 

[^^«a:ioo. But many of them receive no benefit f«um ih« fuod they thus support ; because it i 

'^ " — hUl levy within the ftatute 3^4 William and Mary, to gain a settlement by the paym< 

Ayfrow*i Settlement Cases, 19^ 
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I mtare ; and many families kept frcm teiog burdensome, by having th« means of 

I se[tiii(; up some little trade. 

I In a jiubtic association, all inhaliitanti should contri'iutc accordinfr to their po«- 

I (ejsioiis, ami iirlificers and labourers accoi'ding to their wages.. 'ILcie, with the 

I doimtions uf the opulent, and the consolidation of parish monies and propert>v 

I would in a few yeais raise a fund more ample, and capable of greater liberality 

I liian tliL- Mock of any club. 

I To ajTly ^^liat lias been premised— Suppose a parish, containing fifty inliabi* 

I t.ints, Itji of ilii-'m in opulent, or at 1-asI easy circumstances ; ten above the dan- 

I ger of becoming burthensome; fifteen servants, andfifteen labourers. 

I Tlic ten of tho Urst order, holding upon an average tenements of 

I llie value of fifty pounds per annum each, amount in the whole 

I to till! it'tii of .-, . -..-. jCjoo o o 

I The ten uil\\i second order holding fifteen pounds per annum eacli, ijo o o 

I TliL- fil'tCLn servants, receiving wages of forty shillings upon an 



I avcrii^c, 

iThe ni'U'eti labourers, estimated by the same ratio, as their gains 

I above niain[enance» - - • - • 



jO o o 



I Total - - ^710 o O 

I Suppose tlic sum total, contributed afcer the rate of one shilling on!y in the 

Ipoiiiid, [lie yearly produce would be thirty five pounds tea shillings. 

Ilf mlfcrcd to accumulate for j years, it would make at simple interest /^itt 16 6 

I Uijjipose the parish had old benefadUoiis, amounting, for the sake of 

I £it even sum, to 88 5 (> 

iTheparodiial stock would,at the time offirstdrawiiigffomit, be 200 e o 

I fiijfijinse nt th.nt period there should be six rcltevable ohje^s, between families 
lanil Ainj^Ic ])i.'r«i.iiis, who would be burdensome thiougb the year: that is, one fifth 
Ip^jt ol tlielliiny.bctweensvrvants and labourers, who, from their situations, would 
I be likely to be cliargeable. 

I Allow llu-m, upon an average, three shillings per wecV each; thi* yearly out-go- 
I in;; would be t'.irty-six pounds sixteen shiHings; the interest of stock, and the an* 
lituiil ci>r,tjibiiticii,amounttoforty-fu't.'poundst<.'nsbi.liiigs. There would therefore 
■be a (lefkii'iicy of one pound six sh.Ihngs. 

I 1 think 1 h.ivf allowed more than tb<- largest possible portion of poor to rich; 
land c\c<.-eded the highest eitticnaCe of human infirmity; yet the deliciency is too 
liiii oji.''i Ji.'iul>Ic to be mentioned, and the contribution is only one fuurth part of the 
Irate pi..;'osed to be fixed ty the poor-bouse plan. 

I I h:iVk.- (imilted all ucc*tional bencfiiftions, ;ind all contributions in rcspeAof 
lpersoii;il |>iu;)erty, in onlrrtoshew the iiinst iinfbvourable as]>eA of the scheme. 
I Let us phcL-it ariuioilici point of view, in contrast wi'h the club. 
I Thf p-aii^h'.A fund exceeds the club in stoik, b' its own accumulationi at the. 
-nd uf the given time, by seventeen poun>ls six shillingsand six- pence. 
Every mtmberof the dub is et^ually liable to sickness, snde^iully intitlcd to rer 
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J or enter into business or i«rv*ce, hit pontn'outiont 
|ii be bound tJ enroll liini>elf a member of some as- 

iily might be made tlie general selllement. It might. 

\e, that Ilie relief to a cliild sIiOuM come from the fund 

§ntribuceil. Uiiicnown orplians wonld be the only m- 

e children sliould be obliged to give immediate security 
fum, to some fund, fur tli^ir maintenance; and likewise 
cotitrth'jtion, to entitle tlie.ii to the relief under iinpo- 
me :ib1c to pjy fn' the nielves. It would be a sufHci- 
tiiience; an amjiic indemnity to the public; and a- 

lite of Eliziibiith, respcaing manufaflories, for t'le em- 

. ill their own bouses, might be pursued. All kinds of 

lensils might bt! made by them. The would save the - 

Jt'ust arise in buying tlioie articles t'om other places. 

Imanufdilurer, by allowing him pro&is according to tlic 

!• well saith, " That providing stocks for thcsble poor 
Tind in hand witli the Other regnUlions of the statute- 
Ik^H of tliat wisi;st provision in the statute, is onecvi— 
r poor rates. 

;iTS wanting for conducing the plan 1 propose*. 
■ : or if overseer.'!, in the nature of the present 
Ihooght more elljjibltf, they might be continued. A 
linen of rank and lbi'tuni>, would be a suiBcieat check. 
necessity of a new denoinin.it ion of oiRcers, 
Ident to liliow some sni^U salary to the ollicers. fortbeir 
p conduitin * the employment of the poor, tn delivering ' 
ivork, and in dire^inj common labourers. It would - 
|id dtiigcnce. 

lie*:, every person should be obliged to bring hit 
|)g-onicer, on cerldin lixed days: the rich, on pain of 
under a sm.ill forfeiture, and less a.:.* .■ance %vbeii 
Is of relief. It would be the particular interest of the 
Hipend against distress and misfortune ; and the advan- 
I to save the penalties, which should be peretnptorlly 

ivhich a charitable subscriber to their funds may no- 
Inevolencc. If men of fortune would apply an annual 
>u1d relieve the diitressri of the impotent more 
I their doors. 

ment of the present bene.1cial plan, if the money pay- 
I of members was- conli'iued in the fund, and an ade-- 
Lde to the widow or orphan, during cicltaeo or impo. 

■■-■•■ rf tCBC*^. 
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f a nature that will not harden by molsturv. Salt promisn 

JifFerent purposes, for it will prevent Hie toil from beinj* 

liid also invigorate the same by its retentive, alkaliiiei and 

n suggestions alnnrsl amount tu a pr>'Of, that common »It is 

Mhicli, when piuperly used, uill prove to be the real 

to c-ssentiully necessary to prepare matter proper for 

l)ut ctl its merit is ut' little worth, lo long as it is tub* 

imposed by the legislature. If Government would be 

•it rcmaiks, and abolish the duty, and cubsiiluie in its slead 

Itf three-pence in the jiound, it would raise more net moncjr 

■an the present duty. Suit would then be the cheapest, best, 

nnure in natuie; and also be ihe means of advancing botany, 

Ibraiich of agriculture, with chemistry.and all the metatlie 

tf of perfeifljon. Before the proh:bilion oi foul sails, when 

> turn his lands to tillage in autumn, lie sowed a doub'a 

her to destroy grass, rush, weeds, gorse, fern, broom, worms, 

\ was, by that means, converted into a rich manure, which 

Jeding crops, and left the soil, after all, in good condition. 

■ion appears superior to any other. Some farmers have 

(eight ot salt on one acre of land, as noon as ploughed, ia 

lil, before the teed was suwn. They h^ve also laid en 

Isoon at cut, and pasture lands, in the winter, about tb« 

Je procured duty free, it may be presumed that all parks, lawnf, 
lens, hills and mountains will exhibit as rich a verdure as 4 
nui.Ily prevent the rot in sheep, deer, and rabhits. Salt would 
ftsls, hot-houses, hop-groun<is, &c. It may then be used 
1 the West India islands, for the culture of sugar-canes, in- 
I all other crops of those countries; as it will save greaC 
lig weeds and reptiles ; besides supporting the growth of 
In of moisture in those hot climes. Fruit trees and planu 
1 round them, several times in the year. Every load of hay 
I of salt scattered on it when housed ; which will cause tha 
I and to feed nearly equal to grass. Cows, horses, &c. should 
lin almost every feed of ground corn, grains, &c. Spructt- 
lialt, shjuld be given to cows and horses at any time when 

Jnon s.ilt to mankind, for culinary purposes, is so well uu^ 
Kdlcss to expatiate on that subjeA : yet as its medicinal vxr* 
I known, I beg leave to recommend the following bath as s 
lodate those whom businesi, distance, or inability prevent* 
Kt of sea bathing. 

lo bathe every Saturday night, in a warm bath, made With 
\ each gallon of sof^ water, or with sea water. 
' of common Glauber's c^t should be put into a bason of 
, io lieu of lodU tea, for tbc £uiuly'« brcakfiuu 

CbcBustrj', 
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rhemisCrjr, ami the metallic arts, would irquire great .quantities, If salt were 
Muced to a moderate price. 

Some French chemist? at Liverpool have obtained 'a patent, for the use of a 

pffr« alkali extraAed from common salt, superior to pot-ash* for the bleaching of 

ci/woes, muslins, &c. It gives them immediate colour, andsilkincss similar to In- 

dta goodu They also extra A from salt several other degrees of alkalies, for the 

a^AsiufaAoriesof soap, glass, &c. but the high duty prevents their general use. 

^Jf the legislature were to substitute the aforesaid tax, the revenue would be ad- 





VMmrmetdmore than double, and, at the same time, save to the nation several hun 
^^T'd thousand pounds, expended annually on imported alkalies. 

A minister merits reprosch who lays a duty, equal to a prohibition, on any 

Icle that would so essentially promote the interests of agriculture. High duties 

be proper whea there is a probability of the article being exhausted, which 

es it necessary to limit the consumption fbut that is not the case with salt, for 

a thorough investigation of the salt rocks, and springs in Cheshire, they ap« 

.ar iuflicient to supply the demands of all Europe for ever. The rock het 

out thirty-six yards below the surface, in thickness from ten to forty yards; 

TtT» m traft of twenty miles in length, with some miles in breadth ; and over 

e whole distrift arise springs, which are generally made into salt. Coals too are 

ere plentiful. 

At Droitwich in Worcestershire, in Lancashire, and several other counties, are 

ewise good salt springs ; besides quantities of salt are procured from sea water. 

Great Britain contains about twelve millions of people, and its produce barely 

istains them ; and when any season of the year happens to be unfavourable, the 

bitaots are alarmed at the prospeA of faminfe ; b(it when salt is brought into 

neral use, the lands of Great Britain will maintain ten times twelve millions of 

^ople; for it is a certain support to vegetation, when extra heats and cplds are 

»^edoininant. . The land-owner will then reap such plentiful crops, as to enable 

_ Im to pav cheerfully all the wants of government; for the consolidation of the 

.^■Xci the legislature should always have in view. The manufadturer will then 

mjrc cheap, and also be freed from those shackles which now retard his progress. 

^^^laist and this only,' would enable us to rival every other state, and would also 

tb^ means of raising this nation to an incredible height of opulence and. 

petition from theRo^al and Agricultural Societies should be presented to 
^^er.'^ment, praying the'mdulgente'df salt, duty free. Experiments Would then 
~ made, thi^ughout the kingdom, and its excellence and utility, as a manure, &c* 

mmbl^ apprehend, would be fully demonstrated and confirmed. 
Salt without duty would be from t^n ahiUioi^ to thirteen shilliogs per too, . 
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TO THE READER. 



IT IS requefted that this paper may be returned to the Board I 
culture, at its office hi London, with any additional remarks nnJ 
varions which may occur on the perufal, 'written en the viar^iftt 
as may be convenient. 



It is hardly necefiary to add, that this report, is, at prefeiit, prlJ 

■ circulated, for tliepurpofe merely of procuring farther information,! 

ing the hufb:.ndry of this diftri£V, and of enabling every one, to coT 

bis mite, to the improvement of the country. 

The Bonril h.is adopted tlic fame plan, in regard to all tH 
aninties In the united kingdom ; and will be happy to give every a 
iu its power, to any perfon who may be deGrcus of improving hi 
of cattle, fheep, &c. or of trying any ufeful e^cperiment in hufban 



LoNBON, Fes. 1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Leicestersiire is bounded on the Kaft by LincoIn(hire 
and RutlanJfhirc ; by StafFordfhire and Warwicklhirc on 
the Weft; by l>crbyflurc and Nottinghamlhirc on the 
North; by Northamptonlhirc on the South. It extends 
from Eaft to Weft about thirty miles* from North to South 
about as ; and iti circumference is about ninety-fix miles. 

It is divided into (ix hundreds^ and is fuppofcd to contain 

a&out 560,000 acres of land. 



Riv.n, The chief rivers that water this county are the 
following ; the Soar, the Swift, the Avon, the WcUand, 
tlie VVrcke, the Anker. 

The Soar rifcs about the midway between Hinckley and 
Lutterworth i and, pafting by Leiccfter and liOughbo rough, 
falU into the Trent on the edge of Derbyftiire. 

The Swift rifes in this county, and, palling by Lutter- 
worth, foon leaves it, and flows into Warwickfhire* 

The Avon rifes in Northamptonfhirei and only waters 
the South* Weft edge of the county. 

B 2 The 
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The WclUnd iifcs near Harborough, paflls by that 
town, and, continuing its couifc from Weft to Kaft, di- 
vides this county from Northamptonlhirc, and cntcis 
Rutlandfhirc. 

The Wrekc rlfcs in the eaftcrn part of the county, and, 
paflxng by Mellon Mowbray, falls into the Soar above 
Mount Sorrel. 

The Anker rifes near the fource of the Soar, and, running 
north-weft, and dividing this county from Warwickftiirc, 
falls into the Avon. Befides thcfe rivers, there arc many 
rivulets. 

Market-dayt. Lcicefter and Alhby de la Zouch on 
Saturdays ; Hinckley on Mondays ; Melton M >wbray 
and Haiborough on Tucfdays ; Loughborough and Lut- 
terworth on Thurfdays. 

The above are the markets of moft confequencc in the 
county: there are two or three othcrsi but not worth 
mentioning* 

Soil and cl'imau. The foil in the county at large varici 
pretty much, from a light fandy, or gravelly loam, to a ftlfl 
marly loam, including ail the intermediate degrees podihlc 
bctvvcen thefe two extremes. Very little of the land can 
(wlih propriety) be called a mere fandy or gravelly foil 
nor is there any great quantity of it that may properly b( 
called day. The beft foil is generally upon the hills ; anc 
the worft, or neareft approaching to clay or cold lands, ir 
the valleys ; though there are many exceptions from this 
rule. The foil, or what the farmers generally call mouldy 
it generally deep, which makes it very proper for grafs, 
fudi deep foils not being very foon afFcfted by dry weather 

About LuTTER woRTWt fomc part is a light rich loam, 

excellent for turnips and barley ; a part ftiiF, inclining to 

4 marlj 
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marl, or rich clay ; the remainder chiefly a fort of medium 
between both, with a fubfoil inclining to marl, bearing 
excellent crops of oats and wheat, and good turnips alfo« 
though not fo well adapted for their being eat ofF the land 
with fliccp. 

Round Hinckley, moft of the land is r. good mixed foil, 
and bears great crops of grafs, &c« 

AsHBY DE LA ZoucH, and the northern part of the 
county. The foil here is various^ fand, gravel, loam, and 
clay, but moAIy clay. 

Melton Mowbray. The foil in this' part of the 
county is in general a heavy loam ; and immediately un« 
dcrneath, a very flifF impervious clay, mixed with fmall 
pieces of lime-ilonc. Thefe lands are very wet in winter, 
and the turf fo tender as fcarcely to be able to bear the 
treading of flieep at that fcafon without injury. 

Market Harborouoii, The foil here in general is 
a very (Irong clay, chietly in grafs» 

The Climate is very temperate in general, as there 
are no mountains» lakes, or rivers, near, tliat have any 
material effeft on the climate. The whole county is well 
watered. 

Tbi manner in which the land is cccupieJ^ lie. The general 
fize of farms is from lOO to 200 acres, though there are 
many much more extenfive, and many much under lOo, 
efpecially in the neighbourhood of great market«towns, 
which arc occupied by tradefmen or manufafturers. The 
greateft improvements are made on large farms, from 2CX> to 
500 acres ; many of which are occupied by the proprietors 
themfelves, and chiefly in the northern part of the county. 

Manner in which the land is employed. The land, is em*» 
ployed for the moft part in pafture for flieep, dairies, feed* 

ing 
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ing neat cattle, a confiJcrabIc part for brccJinc^ horl 
and a proporiionahlc quantity in meadow for hay for \v| 
tcr life. The farms employed chiclly for dairies, of wh 
there arc a great number, have always land in tillage 
produce {Iraw, turnips, fic. for the cows in winter, 
farm of ^oo acres any perhaps have about thirty or ( 
acres of various forts of grain, &c« Thofc pariflics whl 
the land is of an inferior quality, have a greater pvoporlj 
of arable ground than where the foil is riclicr. 

About Afliby dc ia Zouch, and Loughborough, tli 
parts in four arc in paAure. Near Melton Mowbray, tli 
is very little arable, not more than one acre to thii 
Market Harborough has alfo very little arable. The 
ture near Lutterworth is in proportion of eight to 
At Hinckley, five parts in fix arc in pailure* 



Graff^s (ultivatsj^ t^c. The paflurcs in general are 
natural produce of the land, and confid of white cIo' 
Uc. The ground to be laid down, as it is here tcrnj 
is generally fown with red and white clover, trefoil. 
ryc-grafs, and frequently with a mixicrc of all thefc fc( 
They arc for the mod part fovvn wiih a crop of barley. 
Lyncs (Lord \Vcntworth*s fteward) harrowed a piec( 
old fward, which was very full of mofi and weeds, an| 
anfwcred very well. lie harrowed another piece, 
manured it afterwards, which anfwercd ilill better. 
lad piece would fcarccly maintain two flieep p{r acre 
fuQuner through. The moG and weeds by the harro^ 
were entirely eradicated. 

lyutoing land. Some few meadows arc watered, an 
great quantity of land is capable of tliat improvemcntj 
no country abounds more with nvulcis and imall ftrcai 
iior is tlicre any where tlie land lies with fuch a proper 
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fine Jcfccnr, fo t% to render a very great quantity capable 
of rliar improvrmrnt, proviticd the different occupiers 
woulil np;icc to have floating drains carried in continuation 
over fuch of their rcTpe£tive lands as would adfiiit of it, for 
their niutunl benefit. Water-mills arc a very great 
hirulrancc to the cxienfion and general adoption of this 
improvement. Very liulc of the land is watered on. the 
fide of the county towards Melton Mowbray. It is chiefly . 
confined to the northern part, and is gaining ground 
very fafV. Mr. Wilkes, Mr, Bakewell, Mr. Paget, Mr. 
Aftley, Mr. Moor, and a few others, water a great quan- 
tity of their land, and have derived great benefit from it. 
The method vr.ricsnccoiding to fituation andcircumflanccs: 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Bakcwell water about 200 acres each, 
in a very maftcrly manner. TJic whole of Mr. Bakeweirs 
is fupplied by a canal which he has cut, a mile and a 
quarter in length, and .^s ftill extending it, intending to 
carry it as far as polTible through the cilate. Ho has feverai 
pntehes which arc left unwatered, to fliew the improve- 
ment. The difference of verdure is aftouifhing ; the pieces 
watered had more grafs on them,, in the proportion of ten 
to one, than the parts unwatered, and were of a fme grccn^ 
while the parts unwatered were of a iickly yellow. Mr. 
i^iukewcU is a great advocate for watering, and thinks it one 
of the flrft improvements ; the land adjoining Mr. Bake- 
well's is not watered, and is in the fame (late that Mr* 
Bakeweirs was formerly, both equally good and capable of 
the fame i<r.provemcnt. The land is full of coarfe four 
grafs, with a great quantity of rufhes ; while Mr. BakewelKs 
is in the highcll l\ate of cultivation, and not a rufh can be 
fcen. Mr. Bakcwell never manures his watered meadows*' 
He cuts the grafs all the year round, and carries it to tbo 
cattle in their ffalls in winter, and in fummer on to ttiofe 
fields not capable of tlijit improvement, by which fseans 
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it goes muoh farther, and at the fame tiir.e mnnure<t 
ground on wbicli it is carried for tlic cattle, lie watcis 
the year roundi cutting four times in the year. In very Ij 
ivcatl:er the water is allowed to continue ahout forty-ei; 
hours I in moderate, about four or five days ; and in o 
about a fortnight. Mr. Bakcwcll is careful not to wai 
when it is likely lo freeze on the grafs. 

Grain cuUivaud. Oats, wheat, bnrlcy. Oats generall 

upon turf, feed about fix buHiels to the acre. Wheat aft 

oats, the ftubble having been firft harrowed, as foon as tl 

crop cleared, that the feed fcattered mi^ht vegetate; then fi^ 

2nd deftroyed by (hecp as much as po/Tible before the fo' 

ijig of the wheat. A fprinkling of dung is ufually thro^ 

upon the ground, and ploughed in ; frequently fix or cigl| 

quarters of lime fir acre arc fpread, immediately after tl 

ploughing, and harrowed in with the feed* One bag (( 

three bu(hels) to the acre, which is generally foaked il 

brine, to prevent the fmut, 6cc. The quantity of baric 

fown upon turf, upoit the beft turnip land, is from threl 

to three ani a half bulhels pir acre, after turnips thrc| 

bulhcls* 



Average produce. 




Cudicls. 




Oats. 


Whoat. Baric 


From the bcfl maaagementj • 


. - so 


30 40 


Second rate, • • . 


- 40 


as 3S 


Third rate, « . - 


- 30 


20 26 



The fide of the county towards Melton Mowbray is 11 
general conduced in a bad flovenly manner. It is not un-| 
common to let-the land lie uncultivated, after the crop oi 
oats until the April following, and then to givw it onel 
ploughing, and fow it with barley, or to plough it after 

the 
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the oat cropt and to fow it with vrhcztf and then let it lie 
until the fpring followingt and take another crop of oats or 
barley ; or at the beft to give it a very indifferent hllow^ 
and fow it with turnips, the crop is confequently feldom 
good. 

Rotation of crops. Oats, wheat, turnips, barley, clover ; 
but upon the light gravelly and loamy foils barley is more* 
frequently the ift. crop fown early, and brufh turnips after 
2t| which are very fcrviceablc for fpring keep ; ttd. turnips; 
3d. barley and feeds. Oats upon the turf on this fort of 
land are ufually followed in the fame order. In this rota* 
tioni wheat, which is by no means an advantageous crop 
for this fort of land, is thrown out, and the land, with 
very little trouble, kept in the bed poiUble condition, both 
in hearti and from twitch, weeds, &c. which are fure to 
over-run this kind of foil in every wheat crop. The above 
are the general rotations of crops ; but in the praftice of 
individuals they vary very coniidcrably, and in no part o£ 
the country is there any regular fyftem of cropping. 
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TURNIPS, POTATOES, CABBAG 

CARROTS, &c. 



TuRKXPs are cultivated in mod parts of the county ;| 
general Town broadcaft and handhoed. They are too oj 
cultivated upon a ftiff clay, confcquently cannot be eatl 
Vihh flicep during the winter months to any advanta 
great quantities are annually loft by being trampled i| 
the dirt. In the praAice of the beft farmers they are 
off by fheep, rearing calves, &c. where die land will pen 
and fome drawn oflf for the dairy, feeding bcafts, ice. 

Potatoes are very little cultivated, except for the table, 
thofe in general are of a very indifferent quality. 

Cabbagis are cultivated by a few individuals, for Hk 
dairy, &c. and are planted in rows from three to four 
afundcr, and eighteen to thirty inches from plant to pla| 
boed by the plough between the rows, and by hand in 
rows. Tbev are the drum-head fort, and often run ui 
a great weight. Mr. Baker, of Burftall, had a few y( 
(ince two cabbages, one weighed nincty«two pounds, 
other ninety. He took great pains to bring tliem to 
weight, by giving them fufficient room, &c. I was 
formed that cabbages are a very favourite food for t1 
rams. 
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Carnii BXt very little cultivated. Mr. Bakewell cultivates 
t few for bis horfeSy &c. Mr. Baker ufed to cultivate then], 
but of late years bas left them ofF, owing to tbe beavy ex- 
pence attending them, by reafon of bis b.nd running fo 
much to weed. He is a great advocate for tlieir culture 
upon land fuitable. When Mr. Baker cultivated carrots, 
he ufed to cut tbe tops off the latter end of June, and 
make them into bay, which tliought, I believe, is origi- 
nal. He informed me, that the tops of a good acre of 
carrots would produce /far tons of excellent hay, (the 
trouble in making of which is little more than clover hay), 
and that all kind of cattle were very fond, and throve very 
faft on it. I objected to cutting off the tops, as it might 
tend to diminifh the weight of the root (I know it will with 
potatoes) ; but Mr. Baker was not of my opinion, as be 
always obferved the tops to Ihoot out very luxuriant imme- 
diately after they were cut over. The tops were cut over 
with a fcythe, and care taken not to injure the crown of 
the plants by mowing them off too clofe. On mentioning 
this to a friend, who is curious in the cultivation of his 
garden, he is of opinion, that, inftead of decreaiing xhc 
weight of the root, it will increafe the weight, as he always 
cuts off the top of his parfnips, for the very purpofe of 
increaiing the (ize of the root, * which he always found to 
anfwer. He thinks the carrot and parfnip alike in point of 
growth. 

The carrot-tops muft be takea off tbe ground to be^ 
made into bay. Mr. Baker ufed to give his carrots to all 
kinds of cattle, particularly horfes, and found them very, 
excellent for mares and foals. Mr. Baker prcferves his 
carrots in the following manner : he digs a trench about 
three feet wide, and eight or ton inches deep. Tbe car* 
rots being dug up, and their tops (which are given to cat- 
tle, 2cc«)<ut \ff^ they ait "placed as clofe to each other 
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(perpecdiculir} as pofEUe in the treccL When the treD< 
is fall, they are cohered over with firaw, and over the fin 
the mould that comes out of the trench^ by which me; 
thty are preferved from, the frcft» &c By this metliod th( 
are perfeAly good till May or June. He informed me th| 
his carrots had been viewed at different parts of the winl 
by Lord Wiocbelfea, who found them equally as good 
juicy as when firft taken up. If carrots are preferved 
faod, Mr. Baker fays, they will lofe their juices, and 
come tough and Itringy ; and, if preferved in firaw, th( 
will generally rot. Care muft be taken, when carrots 
wanted for ufe, to ftop the bole of the trench dofe fro| 
the weather. 



Beams ate (bmetimes cultivated upon the ftrong lands, bj 
not in any great quantities ; they are fown broadcaft abo 
^ve buflicls piT acre, and produce, on an average, near] 
three quarters* 



F^icbis are cultivated, by the beft farmers, for foilii 
horfcs and cows, and the praAice is gaining ground vci 
fait. 

Coli IS ibwn by ibme few of the bef^. farmers for flieep. 

Fallowing. Land is generally prepared for turnips 
fallowiug. There are alfo a few fallows in the open fieh 
for wheat and barley. 

Manures. In the pradice of the beft farmers, Jung 
all kinds that can be procured is ufcd. £/W, in confidel 
able quantities, and compofts of dung and lime are fn 
quently ufed. But the chief manuring is upon turnip fal 
lows ; fix to ten, or twelve cart*loads of farm-yard dunj 
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per acre (tbc carts are drawn by three horfes^ and I (hpuM 
fuppofe will hold about forty buOiels) according to the {late 
of the land ; and from fix to fifteen quarters of lime per 
acrCy eight perhaps are the medium ; the dung generally 
fpread in au rotten a Hate as it can be got into, and turned 
into fallow ; the lime in a quiet Aate immediately after/ and 
harrowed in with the feed. 

Compofts are made, in condderable quantities, from the 
fcouring of ditches ; foil gathered from fides of roads; fur* 
rows drawn to carry offfurface water u|K>n the colder lands, 
and gathered up, &c. This is collected in the winter, turned 
over in the fpringi and again in autumn; at this turning, farm- 
yard dung or lime, or both, are mixed with it. This is ufed as 
a top drefling for meadow or pafture land (excellent huf* 
bandry). Few fann*yards are well adapted to the oeconomy 
of the dung-hill ; on the contrary, they arc moflly paved with 
a dip for ihe drainage to run away, and there are but few 
inftances where care is taken to convert it afterwards to 
any ufeful purpofe. 

Fold-yard dung is generally laid on their turnip fallows^ 
and on the clovers. 

In fome parts of the county they depend entirely upoa 
lime and dung, without paying the leaft attention to com* 
pofts, or any other manure whatever. If lime is fetched 
any time before it is wanted to be ufed (as is the cafe when 
the teams are at leifure), it is thrown up in ridges, and 
thatched to preferve it from the weather i one heap, I ob- 
ferved, had buflies or thorns put round it to keep it from 
being difturbed (I fuppofe) by cattle, &c 

Bnc'on lime is not in high eftimation for the farmers ufe ; 
they complain it is too ftrong, and they are afraid to ufe it 
on account of its great ftrength. 

Tickml 
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Tiihil lime they approve, bccaufc they may lay 
large quantity without fear of injuring the land ; the Bi 
if fixteen^pence pfr quarter, and the Tcckn^I fomcl 
dearer. Builders prefer the Bredon for their ufe. N| 
is two pieces of the Bredon taken from different parts 
rock ; No. 2. is a piece of the Teckncl. I rccomm< 
them to try the Bredon lime in compoil with earth, &| 
I (bouid think by that method it would be found to an| 
and prove a much better and cheaper manure thai 
Tccknel — lime being tco ftrong as a manure, is a pai 
that I cannot folve. 



Barnw lime is ufed for various purpofes. - A great 
tity is ufed for manure and building, but particularl; 
water-worksy for which it is carried to all parts ol 
kingdom. In many inftaaces il has been found to e: 
the faardnefs of ftone. This ftratum of lime-ftoae pn 
many curious foi&ls. 

DuNC« In my rides, I obferved many of the fai 
fpreading their dung out of the waggons, and was info| 
they could fpread the dung more even by this method, 

tTAXNE. In a county where there is fuch a quantii 
cattle kept in the houfe to feed, &c. it is wonderful 
have no refervoira to preferve the urine ; it is well ki 
that cattle evacuate much more by urine than by di 
and it is allowed by every intelligent perfon, thatl 
urine of cattle is one of the bcfl manures, if properlyj 
nagcd. I would wifh to recommend Co fome of the le< 
men an attention to this, as I am certain they would 
it anfwer much beyond the expence attending it, 
Goodacre has juft built a very capital fet of ox-ftalls ; 
the only thing wantiDg to make them complete, is i %\ 
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voir for the urine : I have no doubt but he will Iiavc one 
made, ai he was pleafed with the idea when I mentioned 
it to him. 

Marl it very little ufed, as it \% the general opinion 
that land, if once marled, will never turf itfclf again. Af- 
ter marliLig, they allow that the land will bear very good 
cropi of corn 5 and, I fliould fupjiofe, it would bear good 
crops of artificial graiTes ; but thefe are little attended to. 

Bones. Mr. Lynes tried an experiment with bones 
ground fine, againft dung, upon a piece of clover— the 
bones were evidently the beft, Mr. Paget recommends, in* 
Head of being at the expence and trouble of grinding' the 
bones, to mix them in a heap with lime, which will in a 
Ihort time reduce the bones to powder. 

Soap Ashes and Coal Ashes are fometimes ufed for 
pafture laod^ and found to anfwen 

Gypsum is found in great quanties in many parts of the 
county, and has been tried by ieveral gentlemen for various 
crops ; but, from the beft information I could get, it is the 
general opinion that it will not anfwcr. It was tried upon 
pafturc, againft other manures ; and the perfon thought it 
' anfwered better than the others, and laid bis claim for the 
premium offered by the Lcicefter Agriculture Society on 
that head ; but, the Society were of opinion, thtit it was not 
a proper trial, as the produce had not been fairly afcenained 
by cutting the refpefiive triaUpieces and weighing them \ 
inflead of which, the whole pafture was grazed in coin-' 
mon. Mr. Weftoo (fecretary to the Society) has fold feve* 
ral hundred at %u 6d. fir bufliel. No. 3. is « famplc of 
the Gypfum« 

IMPLE* 
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IMPLEMENTS. 
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* "Waccons. The moft common arc llrong and I; 
bodiedy being generally ufed in bringing coals and 
from fome diftance, and are rather preferred to the 
light harveft-waggon. Some people^ however, think 
are too heavy and clumfey. The length of the bo( 
about fourteen feet without any interfcAion to receive 
wheels, confequently they are very aukward to turn 
height of the fore-wheel is about four feet nine o| 
inches. The price varies, from 30 to /'40, accordii 
the width of the wheels. Hair-cloths are ufed for covi 
waggons, &c. 
« 

C X ^ Carts. The carts are made upon the fame princi] 
the waggons (large and heavy). The price is from 
t £%%• The carts made ufe of for carrying the rams are 
light, and made for the purpofc. 



Winnowing Machines, &c. are made by Mr, 

ironmonger, Leicefter ; and, by the few who hav< 
them, are highly commended. They are made ncarl 
fame as Mr. Winkw's : the price is about nine guil 
I was credibly informed that they would winnow 
quarters of corn pit day, with only four people to al 
the machine, (^ '^ 

Cu. 
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CnAFP-CoTTER. This inftrumcnt is likewife made 
from Mr. Winlaw*s, and anfwcrs the purpofe extremely 
\ well; but, I fiiould fuppofc, from the high price, it will 

never be brought into general ufe. ' Mr. Cort charges ten 
guineas. The Rev. Mr. Babington has one of Mr. Win- 
Jaw's, which coft hi.m about eighteen pounds, packing*cafe 
and carriage included. The Rev. Mr. Cooke attended the 
' Agricultural Meeting at Leicclter, and took orders for fe* 
veral of his patent chaff-cutters, which he has jull invented, 
and which promife to anfvver every purpofe. They will 
coft much lefs, and are adapted to any ftren^th. 

By a gentleman, who made the experimentt I was in* 
formed, that ii2lb. offtraw would produce eighteen bufhelt 
of chaff, and that ii2lb. of hay would produce feventeen 
bufhels. 






I 






Spring-teeth rakes, fold by Mr. Cort at i6s. each. 
Thefe rakes arc in high repute; and it is the general opinion, 
that one perfun will do more with this rake than four with 
the common wood rake. They are ufed for both hay and 
corn. By the lower clafs of people they are called J^ilUmhs^ 
on account of the great quantity of work they difpatch in a 
fhort time. Many have attempted to make thefe rakes ; but 
they are far inferior to thofe fold by Mr. Cort. The teetk 
fcrcw in, and are faftened with fcrew-nuts. 



Churn, with flyers in the infide. This is a new in- 
vention, but has never been properly tried. 

N. B. Mr Cort is a young man, jui\ entered into bu(t« 
nefs, and is very highly fpokcn of. I beg to recommend 
him to the notice of the gentlemen, &c. of the county, as 
I I am cenain he will he happy to pay every attention in his 

power, and will be found paiticularly ufeful in bringing 
forward any new implements in hulbandry, that may be 
ufeful to the county, and at a moderatcf price. 

D Mxca: 
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Milk Slates^ made by Mr. Hind of Swithland. 
is a new invention. They are made of large broad 
hollowed out about three inches, with a tole in the 
to let ofF the milk ; the price ai. 4^* fir foot (fupcrhi 
under three feet long; 2i. 6//. ftr foot when more 
three feet long— each foot holds about a gallon. 
keep the milk perfectly fweec and cool ; but great care 
be taken not to put boiling water in them, as ic will 
them immediately. They are as yet very little ufed i 
county. 

Drills. Mr. Cooke*s drill ts the only one ufed i 
county, and this only by a very few people ; but it ap| 
to be gaining ground. Thofe who have paid proper 
tion (one perfon, after drilling the feed, payst no farth( 
tention to the crop till it is fit to cut,) to the drill cul 
have a high opinion of it, as they have grown much 
* crops by the drill than they ever did before by the b| 
cafl hufbandry ; the diflance is from nine to twelve 11 
in the rows. 



Tukkip-Tra-Ksflakteh. This is a fmall impK 
for making full and regular crops of turnips (by fillii 
vacancies where they occur), and is fo ccnflruAed, 
it ihifts as much of the foil at leaft with the plant, ai 
be neceflary to fecure its future growth : the trouble anl 
pence attending the procefs, it is thought, will prevej 
becoming general. This tranfplanter is made by Mr. 
ford of Hathero, at 7/. 6^. eacb» 

Turninc«Machike« This implement Is a very 
ful invention for turning the (laves of waggon-rails, 
which, it does with great cafe and expedition ; and, wh| 
the piece it^ firaighc or crooked^ it will turn ic perl 
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ound ; it alters to any moderate diameter, 
nd is made by Handlord for i^t. 

Implement for flatigbtering cattle^ 

cc. I'his implement is ihruft into the 

)inal marro'jv at the nape of the neck, 

nd is inflantaneous dcalh to the animal. 

The throat is cut immediately after the 

pcration. Mr. Bakcwell particularly re- 

ommends this inftrument to the notice of 

lie Board of Agriculture ; in hopes, 

lirough their means the ufc of It will 

«come general, and prevent a great deal 

f pain which the animal very frequently 

afiers in the common mode of flaugh* 
ering. 

The annexed figure is the txzSt iize 

nd fhape, made of fteel ; with the edges 

if the fpear part (or blade) very Ibarp. 

Spike Roller. This implement is 
ifed by a few, and found to anfwer, ef- 
tecially in heavy land. The price runs 
to to jC x6* (according to the fize and 
weight of iron). 

« 

Hai^rowi. Square harrows are in fome 
arts of the county ufed with tyne, about 
Tme inches afunder, and two triangular 
larrows drawn together by the acute an- 
;le; fo that their refpeAive hypothenufe 
orm the diagonal of a fquarr . I alfo met 
Nith a harrow, the tynes of which were 
[harp, like a coulter, and fcrewed in, that 
;hey might be taken out to fharpen. 

D a STOCaC. 
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OHEEP. There are different breeds of (beep in the count; 
the new Lcicefter, the old Leiccftcr, and the Foreil {heel 
The Difliley, or new Lcicellcr, bean down every oth 
breed before it; and I have no doubt^ but, in the courj 
of a very few years, this breed will be difperfcd throuj 
every county in England, ice. 

The leading idea is, to procure that breed which, on 
given quantity and quality of food, will pay the moft ; ai 
thofe people who have tried them are convinced, that tl 
Difhley breed will live where many other breeds woul 
flarve ; and that, the more beautiful the form, the hardi^ 
the animal is of every kiod» Nothing can ihew the hij 
eftlmation this breed is held in, clearer than the hi] 
prices they have fetched lately at different fales. The foj 
lowing are fome of the particulars of Mr. Paget's. , 

Ewes belonging to Thomas Paget, Efq. fold by au(^i( 
Nov. 16, 1793* 





Ewct. 


Giiin<ai<acb> 


Guineas. 




Let 6 




62 


310 


Mr. Buckley^ 


38 




Sa 


260 


Mr« Pelkingtofl, 


37 




45 


.225 


Ditto. 


5 




30 


150 


Mr. Breeclon.. 


>7 




30 


150 


Mr. S. Stone. 


7 




29 


»4S 


Mr. Bennett. 
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Sifts. Ouiaeiseacb. Guineai. 



Lota 


5 


25 


X2S 


Mr. Bennett* 


3 


5 


22 


110 


Mr. S. Stone. 


9m 

9 


5 


22 


no 


Mr. Boyer. 


a 


5 


20 


100 


Mr» Stubbins* 


4 


5 


20 


100 


Mr. Tomelin. 


*4 


S 


20 


100 


Mr. Fryer. 


IS 


5 


20 


100 


Mr. Deverell. 


i8 


5 


20 


100 


Mr. Martin. 


20 


5 


20 


100 


Lord Egremont* 


i6 


5 


18 


J9 


Mr. Wirgfield. 


40 


5 


»7 


8S 


Mr. MeUnd* 


12 


5 


16 


80 


Mr. Powrifc. 


23 


5 


16 


80 


Lord Egremont* 


39 


5 


16 


80 


Lord Haiburougb* 



By private contraft before the fale. 

30.ewe89 at 20 guineas each, 600 guineas, Mr. Simpfon* 
M. B. Lots 37i 38, 39, and 4O1 were thaves. 

It is to me wonderful, that I30(wes (hould fetch an ave- 
rage ot twcnty-five guineas each^ and all of ihem the pro* 
perty of one man. 

The following paragraph (which, in my opinion, eluci- 
dates the va'ue of ihis beautiful fpecles in a very high de* 
greC|) Itook from the L^iccft r paper : 

** To THE Printer. 

'^ In your paper was lately aJvertirrd to be fold, by Mr* 

^^ Boot» on the 20th and axft of Septeir.bcr lalt, the ftock 

*' of Nathaniel Pearcr, Efq. the (hecp of the new Leicef- 

* tcrihire fort, and the neat csittle from the beft fort of the 

^ long* horned breed. 

*^Ia 
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•• In an advf rtlfcment < f the (lock of C. CartwrlgSf , 
•« alfo to be fold by Mr. R.iot, on ihc 7th iK.ftarr, ir is 
** the neat cattle arc of ihc bcft fort of tie fliort Hon 
•* breed, and the fliecp of the true Lincolnfliire fort 
** fccndcd from rams bred by Charles Cha^>lain, Efq. 
^ Mr. Bartholomew. 

** Produce of each falc, with the difference. 

At Mr. Pcarcf 's fait. Mr. Carlwrijhfi. Differctw 



*« Bcftfcorcofewef,i66 19 
•* Ditto wctheri , 50 1 1 
*^ I bull and 4 cows^ 331 5 
*< Bull-calf (10 days 

** oH) out of one of 

•* the cows, £Afl. 
•« Three yearling 

** heifers. 



d. 

o 
6 
6 



a7 o 
29 o 
3S IS 



i. £. s. 

O 139 19 

o ai II 

o 99a 10 



63 o o 880 54 12 



^611 16 o 103 3 o 5ott 13 

Many people have an idea, that this breed is at 
higheft pitch, and that the prices will foon fall ; but at 
fcnt I do not think it likely, at lead while men flock : 
diftant counties, and give fuch high prices, neither \a 
thefe people come a fecond and a third time, if they did 
find their account in it. I heard a pofon, from a very di 
county, offer thirty guineas apiece for ewes at Mr. Pa 
fale ; and I heard, from very good authority, that on 
the firft breeders had refufed a thoufand guineas for 
ewes. From this the price of the breed does not appeaj 
be falling. 

In a converfiidon with one of the firft breeders in refd 
to the wool of this breed, he faid, people were miilake 
their ideas about it. He allowed that the Lincolnfhire 
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rivcf I greater ficece; but that a giren quantity of land 
will mainiain a greater number of the Dilbley than of the 
Lincoln, by which means there will be a greater quantity of 
wool upon a given fpace of land. This gentleman was al(b 
certain, that a given fpace of ground would maintain 
one third more of the Diihley breed in number, and would 
likewife produce a greater weight of mutton than any other 

breed. 

On vrc'wing the hofpitable inanlion of Mr* Bakewell, I 
was highly gratified by viewing this ftock of Iheep, &c» 
Every thing at Difliley is condu£lcd with the greateft order 
and regularity, and, I may add^ with every politcnefs and 
attention a ftranger can wifh for. The (beep are (hewn one 
by one in a place built for the purpofe* They are brought 
in at one door ; and, after you have fatisfied your curioiity, 
t*iey are returned back by another door, and then another 
18 brought in ; and foon I cbferved, they brought them re- 
gularly better and better, fo that the beft came laft. On my 
aiking the reafgn of this, I was informed, if they had 
brought the laft firft, the great fuperiority would have made 
the others much worfe than they really were, which would 
be a great injury to them. This too I found was the reafon 
they never (hew their rams after they are engaged, it being 
natural to human nature to covet that which it cannot poflfcfs* 
I by no means profefs to be a judge of eattle ; but 1 think 
there were fome of Mr. BakeweU*s (Keep far.fupcrior to any 
I viewed in the county (or in any other county 1 ever faw 
in my life.) 

On another part of the farm were various kinds of breeds 
mixed together, and among tUem were three (heep, the 
produce of a Ryland tv/c. One got b^ a Ryland ram^ one 
by a Spaniib, and the other by a Diihley : The difference 
was very great ; that by the Diihley ram was f«r fuperior 
to the others, and lU ihape ihcwed the advantage of thia 

crofii 
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crofs to ft very great Jcgnc. ' There were alfo other brc| 
but they appeared very inferior compared with the Dill 
The South Down is, in my opinion, next to the DiHi 
' Mr. Bakcwell has fcvcral (hccp of different kinds 
whole, for the infpcdlion of vificors. They arc hung 
and the dificrence between the breeds when dead is, if 
fible, Cill greater than when living. I was informed, 
Mr. Bakcweirs fervants ihcwed one of his Difhley 
(htcp at Mr. Fowlor's fale> and the company prefcnt| 
warded them very handfomely for the fight of ic* How 
this iSy I know not. 

The difference of offal is certainly very gnat : the ii 
of the Di/hley is oot largrr than that of the lamb ; and| 
bone is amazingly fmal! compared with the other hn 
Mr. BakeweU has maJc feveral cxpcrimcnis to afcerj 
the quantity of food eat by the different breeds, in proj 
lion to their refpeAive weights. Thefe experiments 
Bakewdl carried on for three years, and they all (he| 
the great fuperiority of 'he Difhiey blood. Thefe kin( 
experiments are very intercfting, and I flattered myfcli 
would hive per liittcd me to have taken a copy of thl 
but I was difappointed^ (Mr. BakeweU offered to lend 
fome of his fhcep to make the fame experim^ncs, but| 
non-rcfidrnce prevented my having that great pleafurcj 

Mr. BakeweU has alfo, among his curiofities, a n 
and furloin of a cow, more than twenty years old w| 
kUIed, which is wonderfully fat. It is now niore thar* 
inches thick in fat, and would, without doubt, have 
confiderably thicker, had fhe been kil'cd at an earlier 
He has alfo two pieces of bacon^ one from a hog with 
large bone, and the other from one with very fmall b< 
The lauer was eleven inches through to the bone, and 
fbnner not half fo deep. 
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There Is a time fixed for viewing the difTerent kinds of 
llock» which prevented me from feeing th *. horfes. Tho 
famous white bull is a noble animal (but I found there 
were many who preferred that fold at Mr. Paget's fale). 
In converfation with Mr. Bakewell refpc£ting Mr. Paget*8 
bull having had but few cows, I was of opinion that if 
Mr. Paget had fixed his price at five or ten guineas a cow^ 
he would have found it anfwer .better than fixing fo high a 
price as twenty-five guineas; but Mr. Bakewell fays, the 
only way to improve the breed of cattle is to keep up the 
price; for, if the price is loW| people fend any kind of 
cows, and if tlie produce fails, the bull is blamed ; but^ if 
the piice is high, tliey are particular, and fend none but the 
very bed, which is the only method to improve the breed. 
The fame argument^ he fays, holds good with all other 
kinds of cattle. After feeing the white bull, I iaw the 
cows, heifers, &c« among which were feme very beautiful 
and of great value. It is the rule at Difhley, not to (hew 
ilock of any fort in tlie field. In courfe^ thofe that are 
to be fcen are fetched on purpofe. I have no doubt but 
Mr. Bakewell has very good reafons for this rule ; yet many 
gentlemen arc of opinion, that the trouble it gives takes off 
in a great meafure the pleafure of viewing this beautiful 
flock. Mr. Bakewell is a great advocate for fmall bone in 
all kinds of cattle, and in his opinion many fmall beafU 
are to be preferred to a few large, as the fmall-boned always 
pay more on the fame quantity of ground by feeding, &c« 
than the few large. To fhsw the difference of judgement in 
refpe£t to the value of cattle, Mr. Bakewell informed me, 
that fome years fince he ufed to attend Loughborough Tup- 
market, where he had a ram which he let for twenty«*five 
guineas. Soon after the agreement, another farmer wanted 
to purchafe tliis ram, and Mr. Bakewell (in joke) aikod 
him twenty-five (hillings for itt The farmer offered 

£^ ' eighteen; 
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eighteen ; and at U!\ they parted for two fliiltings. I 
fclf faw a belfcr fold at Mr. Pcarcc*s fale, near Noihai 
to»9 for eighty guineas ; and a few days after, as Ihc 
driven through Leiccflcr, a party of farmers (landing 
gether valued her at about eight pounds. I was likc^ 
informed, that Mr. Bakewell had let a bull to a gentlei 
for fifty guineas for the frafon. The gentleman dyin: 
the interim, and the execucots not knowing any thinj 
this tranfaflion, fold the bull by auflion with the rei 
the catclr. When the fcafon was over, Mr. Bakewell 
for his ball ; and« after invefligating the matter, foi 
to his great furprize, that the bull had been fold t 
butcher for about eight pounds, who had killed ir, and 
it for 2{J^pir pound. Mr. Bakewell in courfe applies 
the executors for the value, which was fifty guineas 
the fcafon (the flipulated agreement) and 200 guineas 
'the bull. The executors retufed payment, think: 
** that, as the bull was fold by public au£tion bcfoi 
•• f.rcat number of farmers, and many of them though] 
•' be men of judgement, for pnly eight pounds, it wai 
•• impofition." Mr. Bakewell was therefore obligcdj 
bring an a£lion for the amount ; and people appearinj 
witnedes on the trial who were acquainted with this bn 
and making oath that Mr. Bakewell had not over-vall 
his bull, a verdift was given in favour of Mr* Bakewell 
the full amount, with cofls of fuit 

The.perfcn that gave me. this hiftory difliked the lo| 
homed breed fo much, that he would not accept of 
Pagcft bull (which was of the fame breed, though it 
for 400 guineas) if he might have him for nothing. 
. I.ani forry to fay Mr, Bakeweir's health wai; very iin 
fcrcnt, which prevented my convcrfing with him fo mi 
as l-could have wiflied; .jbut-I Ihall always think of 
vUIt to Diihiey with ples[fure« 
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Lord Harborough has been at a great expeoce to improve 
the breed of cattle in general, for the benefit of bis tenants* 
Hit lordfl)ip gave £iS7* for a bull and ^89. for a cow, be- . 
iiJcs hiiing rams at a great price from the firft breeders. I 
was informed that his lordfl^ip for many years ufcd to givo 
confiderable prizes to his tenants for the beft calf, &c. ice 
but, finding they had the impudence to attempt an impofi* 
tion, his lordfliip has left it off* His lordfbip told me» 
*' That he had given a commiiHon to offer for Mr* Pagct't 
** famous bull, and with no other view than the good 4>f 
<* his tenants/' I heard his (leward offer fifty guineas 
apiece for ewes at Mr. Paget*s fale. He bought a heifer at 
feventy guineas, which was^ no doubt, for the laudable pur* 
pofe of improving the flock of his lordfhip*» tenants. 

On my vifit to Mr. Burgefs, of Hugglefcote, I faw a fat 
wether of the DifhUy blood. This wether was killed oa 
the fecond of January, at Walgravc in Northamptonfhire | 
and Mr. Burgcfs was fo kind as to fend me a haunch of it 
into Devon, with the particulars of the weight of the whole 
(heep, as under. 







lb. 




The carcafe, • 


- 


144 or 361b. ptr quartef. 


Blood, 


- 


S 


• 


Head, 


• 


4i 




Pluck, 


• • 


4i 




Gutti large 


and final]. 


li 


« 


Paunch, 


. 


al . , 


- 


Rough fat, 


• 


i6i andtheiflun 


i81b. 



The haunch weighed 241b. which I fent to my butcher la 
Kingfbridge to be hung up (and a ticket fattened to it with 
the above particulars) for the infpeftion of the farmers (on a 
roarket*day) in this part of the world. It was very much 
admired by every perfoa } and, 1 am certaioi the fiiewiog 

E 2 of 
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of it hsif done more real femce to this excellent breed th; 
my talking to them for feven years would haivc done. Sl 
veral gentlemen were of opinion that it was the beft-flavour( 
mutton they had ever eaten. The bene of the haun< 
weighed only i3|oz« My butcher declared it had not 
much offal as one he killed the fame day, which was 
more than twelve pounds pgr quarter. I was informed 
Leicefterihirei that it is not an uncommon thing to fait doi 
this mutton^ and that it was a very good fubftitute 
bacon. 



Wool. The fleeces of the wddtn (wethers) run ab( 
three or four to the tod (of 281b.}f the ewes rather more 
the tod, and are of a good quality. 

• 

Lambs are weaned from the middle of July to the beg! 
ning of Augufiy and put upon clover^ lattermathy or otl 
ht^ keep, until about November, when they are (or fboi 
be) put to turnips, after having taken to cat them th 
ufually follow the feeding flieep to cat up the hulls, Sui 
few give their wethers turnips and cabbages in winter. 

Rams. The ram lambs have every indulgence from 
time they are weaned till the time of (hearing (the btginnil 
of June) to pufh them forward as much as poflible, as it| 
the common praAice to let them out to hire the iirft feafc 
Thefe are called (harhogs. 

When MfCBakewcll lets his rams, he never afks a prij 
but leaves the hirer to offer what he thinks proper. If 
Bakewell approves of the offer, he accepts it ; if not, 
rejeds it* " 

A Tup Society has been formed for fome years in ti 
county (fome of the members refide in the adjoining coi 
ties) by feveral of the firft breeders. They have rules a| 

regulati( 
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regulations among themfclves^ which are not much approved 
of by the gererality of the other breeders. I underftood 
tbofe rules were zficrtt^ therefore I made no enquiries con- 
cerning them. 

The prices for rams by the fcafon (I believe they are 
very feldom fold) are often very high ; but how much is 
given, I will not take u|>on me to fay. Many hundreds, I 
believe, are frequently given^ and the quantity of ewes fti* 
pulated (about eighty is the general quantity) by agreement. 
Thefe very large Turns are generally given by men who breed 
rams to let again. The rams are generally fent out about 
tbs latter end of September, in light carts made for the pur* 
pofe. They travel from twenty to thirty miles a day, and 
are fent to a great difiancc. Infiead of turning the ram 
among the ewes, as is common in other counties, he is kept 
with two or three ewes, and the others brought to him ono 
by one ; and he is only fuflfered to ferve them once each, by 
which means he is enabled to ferve a much greater number. 

Breeding flocks. The breeding flocks of ram breeders 
run from xoo to 200 ; very few more. After the lambs 
are weaned, the ewes are kept moderately till winter, whea 
they have turnips, &c. It is faid that this breed lamb with 
Icfs difGculty than other breeds, but tliat they arc bad nurfes^' 
being often in want of milk. The ewe lambs are generally 
kept from the ram the £rft autumn. The wethers (or 
wether hogs) are not (beared the firft year. 

■ 

Old Leicester Bused. On Melton Mowbray fide of 
the county, the fheep are moftly of the old Leicefter breed ; 
but, by buying young rams of the new Leicefier fort^ 
I am informed^ it is become much finer than it was for- 
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In converfation with one of tlie advocates for tiJ 
Lekccfter fort* he allowed that a dad) of the blood o| 
new Leicefter was a great improvement to them; and 
they are to be fatted as Ihar-hogs, the new Lciccfterl 
dently fatten quickeft ; but, if kept to two fhcar, th[ 
breed goes larger (this I much doubt)^ and their fieeo 
of more value. There are very few of the breeders 
old Leicefter but admire the DiHiley ; and I have no 
but in a very few years there will be no other breed i| 
county. 

• 

Forest Shiep. Thefe are a very poor fort* fonicl 
like the breed we have upon the moors in Devon. 

Bulls. Many fine bulls, of the long-horned bree< 
reared in this county, which are often let by tlie fci 
and fome of them at high prices. They are let ol 
April, and generally returned in Auguft. They are 
fered to leap while yearlings; and, if approved of, are[ 
as long as tliey will do bufmefs. 

Heifers. The age of heifers, when put to the 
depends upon fancy. Some let them take the bull ai 
yeais old ; others at three. All the two years old| 
three years old heifers, at Mr. Paget's £ue, had beei 
to bull. 

People in this county think that the bcft of the 
horned breed arc really the beft, as they will pay moi 
a given quantity of food. 

The following are fomc of the particulars of Mrj 
get*s falc, which will ihcw the high cftimation this 
isheldixu 
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Firft day's fale, November 14, 1793. 

Lot 8, Short Tail, by ShakcTpear, bought at 
Mr. Fowler's 
9, Eycbrtght, by a Bull bred by Mr. 

Varnam - - 

14, Strawberry, by a Dlfhley bull 
16, Brindled Eyebright 
a6, Pcnn • - .• . • 

29, Young Dandy • • • 

30, Brindled- Finch-Tidy • • 
Bulls and bull-calves. 

34, Sbakefpear (bred by the late Mr*. 
Fowler), by ShakeQieariOfFYoung 
Nell. Whoever buys this lot, the 
feller makes it a condition that be 
fhall have the privilege of having 
two cows bulled by him yearly 

Bull-calf, by Lot 34 - • . 

A ditto, by ditto 

A ditto, by ditto 



35> 
37, 
39t 



Second Day*t Sale. 



Lot 45, One three years old heifer 

47, One ditto 

48, One ditto 
52, One ditto 

55, One two years old heifer 
- 57, One ditto 

58, One ditto - • 

60, One ditto 

61, One ditto S 
64, One ditto 



Guineas. 

38. 

33 
35 

30 
29 



400 
as 

3« 



70 

3* 

3S 

35 

as 
60 

84 
19 

85 

a? 
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The whole of the foregoing heifers are by lot 34; a| 
together with the cows, hate been bulled by him, ex< 
lot 52, which hu been bulled by a fon of Garrick, 
lot 8. 

Grazxkg. The graziers of tliis county are not in 
neral particular in refpeft to the breed. Fifc(hirc Sc| 
' Shropfhires, Irifli, Welfh, &c. in fhort^ any thing 
will pay. I found fome few advocates for the DevonI 
reds. Mr. Lyncs is trying an experiment between a 
' vonlhire and a long-horned cow. When I faw t1 
Mr. Lynes thought the latter improved confiderably 
than the Devon. 

The graziers handle the lean beads as well as thj 
onest and fay the hip bone fhould be covered witli 
thing under the ikin that feels foft and mellow, and 
wife along the back and upon the ribs with a good fl; 
if their hides are tight and hard, they rejeft them as 
promifing. The grazing fiock is in general confine] 
one piece of land, and is feldom (hifted as in moft 
counties, and they are generally intermixed witli 
according to the fancy of the grazier. 
. I obferved pens in moft of the grazing grounds, ai 
general one ferved for two pieces or more, by being p| 
between them. 

Calves are reared by hand, or two to a cow, unt 
to wean, and wintered upon turnips and hay. 

Stallxoks. Some are bred by farmers, who draw 
in their teams, and cover with them in the feafon. 
breeders let them for the feafon. 

Mahxs are moftly kept by formers, who work the 
their teams imti/ near foaling, arid fomc moderatel] 

tCJ 
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tenvards} (hutting up the foali while the mares are 
working* 

Foals arc weaned about the middle of Novembert and 
run in and out as they pleafc ; they have ufually a few oats 
or bran witli their hay. 

SwXKE. Richard Aftley^ Efq. has a very fine fort, 
which he fends to different parts of England. The boars 
fcrve fows at half a guinea each; and Mr. Bakewell, in 
order to make people particular in fending good fows^ 
wilhes Mr. Aflley to increafe the price to a guinea ; fhe 
produce Mr. Aftley fells (for breeding) at five guineas 
each, v/caning old and barrow pigs at one guinea. They 
are very broaJ over the back^ with very little oftal, and 
have a great propensity to fatten ; the boar is thought to 
be very much like the wild boar. S 

Mr. Bifhopi of the Three Crowns Inn, Lcicefter, has a 
very handfome fow ; the produce of which he fells at two 
guineas each* weaning old. 

Mr. Baker is trying an experiment with ten hogs. He 
gives them turnips, with the tops and roots boiled toge« 
ther. I faw them when they had been up near a month, 
and Mr. Baker faid they had thriven much better than he 
cxpeftcd I indeed, they did look very well ! 

Disorders of Cattle. The difordcrs of cattle are 
not fo well attended to as in my opinion they ought to be. 
Scarce any thing is done for flicep,and but little for beads; 
and even that little not very rationally applied. The fliecp- 
rot has been a general complaint all over the county this 
lad feafouy and many thoufands have died. I obfcrved 
two advertifemcnts in the Leiccller papers, from different 
people, offering to difcovcr a fccret to cure the rot, by 

F fub* 
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fubfcription, at one guinea each ; but have not found an 
pcrfon who has the leaft opinion of thefe fccrcts : indcc 
it is generally thought there is no remedy. I was intbrme 
' by one perfon, that he had found horrc-beans a remedy i 
the very early ftagc of the diforder. 

When 1 called upon Mr. Frlfby, of Waltham, he ws 
walhinf, his fliecp in a particular kiid of wafh, which, h 
informed me, was a moft excellent preventative agalnil 
number of diforders, and what he had derived great bencf 
from. I was in hopes he would have favoured me v/it 
this valuable receipt, for the benefit of fociety ; but I wa 
lb unfortunate as not to prevail upon him at that time, 
Mr. Frifby had not made up his mind about letting m 
have it ; but I hope he will have the goodncfs to infert i 
in the broad margin, left for fuch purpofcs, when thi 
furvcy (hall have been printed ; and, I am certain, if it i 
that excellent preventative Mr. Frifby informed me it wa! 
tliere is not a farmer but will think himfelf obliged to bin 
for making it known. 

Neat cattle arc fubjcft to dale blood. The metho 
of cure is to let blood as foon as perceived, and give 12 o 
16 oz« of glauber falts ; twenty*four hours after, give 4 oz 
of bole armoniac. This repeat the day following, if thei 
urine is not changed, ftri£tly obferving to keep the bod 
•pen by mild purgatives and opening dyfiers. 
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LIST OF FAIRS FOR CATTLE, &c. 



m 



AsHBY-DE-LA-ZoucH, Eaflcr Tuefday, Wbit Tucfday, 
AugUil 24, September 24, and 0£tober x8« 

Belton, Monday after Trinity Week. 

Hallaton, Holy Tucfday, May 23, and June 13. 

Hinckley, Auguft 269 for cattle and chcefe.' 

Leicester, May 12, July 5, OAober 10, and Dc- . 
cembcr 8, for ditto. 

LoucHBORouGii, March 28, April 25% Holy Thurf- 
day, Auguft 24, November 13. 

Lutterworth, April 2, and September 16. 

Market-Bosworth, May 8» and July 20*. 

Market-Harborouch, April 29 and 0£Vober 19. 
This laft hiv continues ten days (great number of foals). 

Melton-Mo WBRAY. Firft Tucfday after January 17, 
Whit-Tuefday, and Auguft 21. 

WaltuaMi September 19. 

JFhtther Oxen or Horfcs an ufcd., Horfcs arc chiefly ufoJ 
three, four, five, or iix, to a plough, all in length — the 
cxpencc of keeping not much attended to; they are gene- 
rally kept in the ftablc in winter, and fufTcrcd to graze 
abroad in fummcr. In the winter they make ufc of a great 
deal of iMM»eftt (ftraw and hay, and fomttimes unthrafhed 
oats) : fome of the more enlightened farmers foil them in 
the ftable with vetches^ clover, &c. in the fummer. Great 
numbers of marcs are kept for brccdingi all of the large 
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black kind ; the produce is fold o(F when foals or colti 
except what are wanted to fill up vacancies in the team^ 
Some few oxen are ufed in barnefs by the leading mei 
and are found to anfwer for all fartn-work ; they are 
tradable as horfcs^ going one, two, three, or more, i| 
cars, carts, &c. 

At Hinckley I met with a Mr. Norton (a Cathol^ 
pricft), who has paid great attention to Agriculture, ai 
is very much rcfpc£led by the firft people in the farmin 
line. In 1777 ^^^ refidcd in France; at which time Ij 
wrote an cfTay upon the great utility of oxen, in prefcren( 
to horfes, for the farmers ufc; for which a very handfoi 
gold medal was adjudged him, and likcwife a large fi!v( 
medal for fonie other eflay on agriculture. He calculat^ 
that there are, upon an average, in this county, 150 horl 
(reckoning every kind) kept in each pari(h, and that tl 
keep per annumf per horfe, is from xa to 1^15. — 150 hor*] 
in each parifh, and 200 pariHicSn amounts to 30,1 
horfes ; value the keep at >Ci2. per horfe, it is ;^36o,oo< 
but if valued at ^15. ^<r horfe, which, I believe, (coni 
dcring how very expenHvely they arc kept), is neareft tl 
truth, it amounts to the enormous fum of /]450yOOO» ^1 
snnuntm 

1 endeavoured to pcrfuade Mr. Norton to tranflate h 
cflay, and adapt it to the ufc of this country, for the b| 
nefit of fociffty ; and, I am happy to find, by a letter I 
ceivcd from him iincc, that he intends taking my advi( 
7 he following is an extraft from his letter: *• The c| 
•* pence of keeping a horfe per year, is from 12 to/i 
•• Oxen, though very little ufed in this county, are vei 
•* capable of performing all the difFerent forts of work 
•• agriculture j two oxen may be kept at lefs expencc ilu 
" one hoife. I propofc publifliing a treatife on the coi 
•« parative ufe of oxen and horfes for tlie farmer's ufc, 
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^ which I fhall treat of the nature of each fpecies of thofc 
•< animals In general s of the refpcAive quality and value 
<< of their food ; alfo the nature and quantity of their 
** dung> for the improvement of land ; of their refpeAive 
«* agihty, ftrength, and capacity to labour; of tlie refpec* 
•« tive management or treatment each fpecies ought to 
<* have; of the price or value of each, when come to per* 
*< fe£lion ; of the advantage it would be to the proprietor 
** in particular, to make ufe of oxen for the cultivation of 
** land (at icafl to a certain degree), as well as the benefit 
*< it would be to the nation in general. I propofe to pub* 
*' lifh it by fubfcription, at 31. each, as foon as I have a 
*< fuflicicnt number of lubfcribers to pay the expences/' 

It appears to me that this will be a work of great utility; 
and, I have no doubt^ but the Board of Agriculture will 
do every thing in their power to aifift in bringing it for« 
ward *, and, I hope * Mr. Norton will experience the fame 
kind attention to his publication from my brother farmers^ 
as I am happy to fay I have received from them. 

Seld TIMS AND HARVEST. Barley and oats are fown 
from the beginning of February to the latter end of April ; 
wheat from the middle of September to the latter end of 
OAober ; hay-harveft begins a little before Midfummer, 
and continues a month or fix weeks ; corn-harvcft begins 
about the fccond week in Auguft, and continues till Oc* 
tober. 

Dairy, &c* Long-horned cows are chiefly ufed in the 
dairy, and calve from Canfilemas to old Lady-day. Heifers 
are feldom all in belorc the latter end of April or begin- 
ning of May. No great attention is paid by the generality 

^ Mr. Mcnk. would with pleafure recti? e fubfcriptiont for Mr. Nortoo ia 

tbe Wcfttrn cout.ues, from Uioie G€iukm«fi| Ice* who art wiliins to (Upport 

this UwUblo nmUriakinfc 
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of farmers to the breed, but there are feme rather more 
tcntive at prcfciu to a /// ^fblcad ihaa fornurly. Qii.inl 
of milk is the chief objeit, united with a lia.dy coiifti 
tion. Prices vary fo much^ oa account of age, form, C( 
dition, ufc for the pail, times, and feafons, that thcrcl 
no giving a clear anfwer. I (hould think from xo to ^i| 
but if i/j.-i is wanted, from 20 to /aoo. (a cow, call 
Wafhington's motlier, in the porflcflion of Richard Aftli 
Efq. of Oddcfton-halli coft /X94* at Mr. Fowler's fale 
Oxfordfliire). Dairies run from twelve to tvventy-i 
• cows, fcldom more. Make a great deal of two-meal chee| 
which fells from 42 to 451. the long hundred (112 II 
Moft of ibem make whey-butter, which fells for 9^/. 
pound, when other butter fells from xo^. to xx^. ; eightej 
cows will make about x61b. (17 oz.) of whey-butter 
week. A cow requires about 2^ acres of good land 
keep her the year round, and lliey reckon the expei 
from 6 to /7« They are kept out as much as poHiblc, ai 
fothered with hay, &c« With twelve cows one cheefc 
day is made (and in fummer two) of fix to the hundr| 
weight. A good cow will produce about 9 or ^xo. 
annum* It is the opinion of fome, that three milch-co^ 
will eat as much as four fatting. Farmers generally brel 
their own cows. 



Stilton Cheese is made in moft of the villages rout| 
Melton Mowbray; but I found it iuTpofTible to get at tl 
Jccut of making it from the dairy people ; and, from t] 
convcrfation I had with one of the firft managers, I fliou| 
fuppof? two checfes were never made alike, as it depen( 
upon foil, herbage, feafons, heat, cold, wet, dry, &c. &| 
There is no doubt but thofe chcefes require a great deal 
are and attention, owing, I Ihould fuppofe, to thc| 
richacfs and thickncfs. They run from eight to fixtecj 



or eighteen poundst very feldom larger, and are fold at 
i.r. pr pound (moft of the inns in the county retail them, 
the price thirteen and fourteen pence per pound). I was 
informed by the maker, that they were never better for 
the table than at a year old, but I believe they are feldom- 
cut fo foon. y\\c heft of the other fort of cheefe, made ia- 
the county, is, in my opinion, better than the generality 
of the Stilton, as it is but feldom you meet with a real 
good one* 

(n rcfpefl to the grand fecret of making Stilton checfe, I 
ihould have left the county without acquiring the procefs, 
if it had not been for the poiitenefs and attention of Major 
Chefelden, of Somerby, who» upon my acquainting him. 
with my difappointment, kindly undertook to procure it 
for me from one of his tenants, who was among the firfl: 
for making it. The following is the receipt* 

^' Take the night's cream, and put it to the morning's 
^ new milk, with the rennet ; when the curd is come^ 
** it is not to be broke, as is done with other chcefes ; but . 
** take it out with a foiUdilh altogether, and place it in a 
** iieve to drain gradually ; and, as it drains, keep gradu- 
** ally prcding it till it becomes firm and dry ; then 
** place it in a wooden hoop ; afterwards to be kept dry 
^' on boards, turned frequently, with cloth binders round 
'' it, which are to be tightened as occaiion requires* 

*' N. B* The dairy-maid muft not be diflieartened i£. 
*' (he does not fuccced perfe£Uy in her firft attempt.*' 

In the dairies which I viHted, the cheefes, after being 
taken out of tlie wooden hoop, were bound tight round 
with a cloth, which cloth was changed every day until the 
cbccfe became firm enough to fupport itfelf ; after the doth* 
was taken off, they were rubbed every day all over, for 
two or three monihS| with a brulh; and^ if the weather 
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is damp or moift, twice a day (and, even before the c 
was taken oiF, the top and bottom was well rubbed e 
day). 

Stubbles. Ail through this county the ilubblei 
cut for covering corn-ftacks and hovels—litter for f 
yards^ and other ufcful purpofes. 

Fekces. White-thorn fences in general through 

county, and in moft parts arc kept tolerably neat ; the| 

cut once in about eight or ten years, if grovirn high. 

fences are planted with two rows of plants, at about t< 

twelve inches apart ; and near the fame diflance froi 

brink of the hedge or bank, on the top of which the| 

planted. Two rows of pods and rails are the coi 

guard againft cattle, &c. They are planted both iij 

Spring and Autumn. The ditch in general is very n; 

and fhallow. Lord Wentworth*s hedges are partict 

good and neat ; the tenants are made to trim theirs 

year next the road, which is much to be commcnd( 

it not only gives them a neat garden-like appearancel 

makes them grow fo thick at bottom as to be imj 

trable, and the roads are much cleaner by it, and of 

kept in order at a Icfs expence. They are cut with 

flrument like a reap*hook, with a long hnndlc, with 

a man will do a great quantity in a day. It is to be w| 

that other gentlemen would pay the like attention t< 

hedges, and infift upon their tenants following thl 

ample; but I (hould recommend, that the hedges a! ^ 

the cftate Ihould be cut in the fame manner, for if 

anfwcr in one place it certainly will in another. 

are fome fences near Loughborough kept in beautifj 

der by this method, in which you will fcarccly find 

that a dog can gee through* 
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Mr. Bakeweirs fences sire in great order. He has dif- 
ferent fmall plantations of the Dutch willow in feveni 
paits of the eftatc, one of which he curt down annually at 
fcvtn years growth ; they run very Ionj» and fomc of them 
. very large, and are fplit and made ufc offer pofts, gaics, 
rail«» iic. for which Uicy are very excellent. Mr. Uake« 
well ufcs no other kind of wood for thofc ^purpofcs ; and 
feveral people, I obfcn'cdi are following his ornamental 
and ufcful method. 



' Inclosures. There are very few open fields in the 
county ; and thofc few» in all probability, will be inclofed 
in the courfe of a very few years. It is the opinion of one 
of the firft men in the county, that inclofing the open 
fields has advanced the rents all through the county upon 
an average as from eight to twenty. In many inftances i^ 
has been very great. Qncniborough, which is now in* 
clodng, has never netted more than 2u bd. per acre; and 
I heard the above gentleman fay, he would with great 
pleafure give, for feveral hundred acres of it, 25/. per acre, 
and be at the expence of inclofing, provided the propri* 
etors would grant him a leafe of twenty-one years. Te- 
nants are partial to the inclofures^ becaufc they are tithe* 
free (in all the new indofurcs they throw a certain quan* 
tity of land in lieu of tithes), and they can cultivate tlicir 
eftates without fear of a drawback on that head ; and ano* 
tber advantage is their lying fo very compact. 

The fize of the new inclofures depends a great deal upon 
fancy, and the fize of the farms. They run from five to 
forty acres, but in general are from feven to ten or twelve 
acres. In the old indofurcs they are of all fizes, from the 
half-acre homeftead, up to one hundred acres. It is the 
opinion of the bcft farmers, that from eight to twelve 
acres is the bcft fize, and the moft convenient. Mr. Bake« 
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well is certain, that fifty acres of paftuie ground div 
into five inclofures will go as far in grazing cattle as 
acres all in one piece ; this was the opinion likewife ol 
veral capital graziers I convcrfcd with on the fubjca| 

Waste Lands amount nearly to 20»ooo acres, 
the whole capable of confidcrable improvement ; whi 
in their prefent (late, are of very little value, being dci 
lured with a bad fort of iheep and fome young cattle, 
reftrained as to quantity. 

Charswood Forest contains about 15 or 16, 
acres ; three-fourths of which might be made very ul 

.good land, and, if inclofcd, would make fome exccll 
farms. The mod improveable part is towards Louglj 
rough,. whrre there is a large traft of very excellent Is 
much of it worth a pound an acre. It is the opinioi 
thofe who are well acquainted with every part of it, 
there is not a fingle acre but what h capable of impn 
ment. If the hills were planted, and the other parts 
clofed, it would be a wonderful ornament to the cou{ 
Soi»e people are of opinion, that planting the hills w< 
not anfwer, as it would be impoiTiblc for the planrati 
to thrive, tlie hills being fo very hare of foil, and full 

. rocks } but others, whofe judgement ranks very high, 
of a contrary opinion, and are certain they would th 
very well, and not only be a great ornament, but of 
great gfc in a country fo very thin of timber. The W( 
near Beaumanor, on the edge of the forcft, thrive 
well, which are upon a very thin foil, and rocky like| 
Charnwood hills.. The chief proprietors are, the Ea] 
Stamford, Earl of Moira, William' Herrick, Efq. ofB< 
manor, and a few others, who, I was informed (by 

. of the proprietors), wiihed much to have it cndofed. 
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has long been in agltationg and I (hould liope they will 
foon fct about this great and ufcful work, as it certainly 
jttuft be of great advantage to them (in particular), and the 
publiclc in general. There is a canal cutting through part 
of it| which will be exceedingly convenient for the car- 
riage of lime, &c, 

Mr. Bakewell is of opinion, that the Foreft, in its pre- 
fcnt ftate, is aftually a lofs to thofc who have the privi- 
lege of turning their {lock upon it ; for, if one man who 
has this right turns his cow upon the forefl in the fpring, 
and another man at the fame time gives a farmer eighteen 
pence a week for the keep of his cow in an inclofure, and 
they are both driven to market (both of the fame value 
when turned out) at Michaelmasi the difference of price 
will more than repay the cxpcnce of the keep ; and that the 
difference in (hecp will be ilill greater. A number of lit- 
tle encroachments have been made within tliefe few years 
on the fored by inclc(ing fmali pieces ; but, if the whole 
Ihould ever be inclofcd> they will be properly enquired 
into. 

I was fo fortunate as to meet with a map of the Foreft 
in the polfeflTion of the Rev. Mr. Prior, who, with great 
kindnefs (being a well-wi(her to the caufc), permitted me 
to take a copy of it. It is the only one (I believe) ever 
taken, except a very old one in the poifcflion of Williatm 
Hcrrick, £fq; 

Thb Woulds contain about 4000 acres of a cold dark- 
coloured clayey foil, capable of great improvement, if 
they were inclofed and properly foughed (drained). The 
principal proprietor is the Earl of Moira, who, I under* 
ftandi is about to inclofe it very foon* 

There is very little wafte land, befides the above, but 
what is in very fmall pieces, fome of which certainly 
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might be Ycry nrach improved by draining, &c. but| 
muft depend upon the fpirit of tlie individuals who an 
proprietors. 

Some of thd roidsi being thrown out upon the incio' 
thirty feet wider than \% neceflary, may almoft be de( 
wade. It is true the grafs is eat up by fhcep, &c. tul 
on for xXvaX purpofe i but the value of it in its prefent 
is very little to what it would be if taken into the adj 
in^ iicldst and cultivated in a proper manner. It isJ 
fidest very inconvenient, and very unlike a good far| 
to have his cattle running about tue high roads, 
fcore acres (taking the country through) are waited o^ 
to tliis flovenly prafticc* 

Price op Labour. Wages for a fervant man 
6 to £^12*\ a lad from 3 to ^5* ; dairy-maids from £^\ 
to/5. and fomc few more; labourers from is. to 11. 
per day, and their board in harvcft, with the carriage 
load of coals worth from 14 to 21/. ; the reft of thel 
from u. to IS. 6d. and beer. In fomc parts of the co| 
the price of labour varies very much, owing to the 
number of hands employed in cutting the canals. VVi 
in harveft earn eight-pence a day, and their board ; 
« from iix to fix in the fumnier, and in the winter froi 
ven till five— two hours a day allowed for meals, 

A great deal of labour is done by the piece, or, as 
call it, by the great ; by the piece, a good labourer exj 
to earn in harveft a guinea per week, and in winter 
reaping from 7 to xot, an acre ; mowing grafs or b] 
from ai. to %s. 6d. per acre; thrashing wheat u.pei 
(3 ftrike) and beer ; barley from x6^. to zu and beer ; 
\oi. to I/, and beer. 
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Servants are modly hired from MicTiaelmat to MichaeU 
mas, at public fiatutes ; the time of changing is certainly 
an inconvenient one. Various opinions are held, whether 
tiiefe public meetings are advantageous or not to the ia« 
tereft of agricuhure. Mine would be decidedly a{.ainft 
them, were there no oiher reafons to be advanced than the 
facility with which perfous get Into fervice without any 
reference to charaAer. 

N.B* Many labourerr are now called aa from other 
counties, efpecially fmcc the rage for canals. 

Price of provisions, ice. The price of proviiions is 
regulated a good deal by diftant markets, Smithfield, Bir* 
mingham, ice. The average price of beef (prime) for fome 
years about ^y* mutton 4|V. veal ^d. Iamb4|'y. pork4|^» 
bacon SJ. poultry of al! forts dear ; iifh very fcarce, very 
indffcrent, and very dean checfe 5^/. per pound; butter 
according to the fcafons ; wheat flour (the general bread 
flour) beft at this time^ 2/* 6d. per done (about two year» 
ago it was ix. 9^*}t fourths now n. lod. per ftone; barley 
about 42X. per quarter ; oats from 281. to 341. ptr quarter;. 
bayjf5. to ^6. lOi. a ton ; ftraw froiu ^a. los^ to£^* \ou 
per ton ; Coals at the pit ^\d. per iizih. 



Land draining. Under-draining is in high repute;, 
the methods purfued depending on the nature of the land 
to be improved. Bogs are drained by deep cuts, and hollow 
drains of brick or ftone. Some wet lands alfo arc drained 
with pebbles, and fome with brufh-wood, thorns, &c, 
with which they can only look for an advantage of a fevr 
years continuance. A great deal is done with turf, to carry 
off the furface«water, ai\d land-fpiings, which arifc in wet 
feafons only. Some- very capital improvements have beea 
made by the firft mcthodi and ouny alfo by turfKUainiog.. 
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^?clcl arc great enemies to this latter mode* by worl 
down to, and often filling up, the channels in the fj 

nicr. 

The moft capital improvements have been made ui 

the dircaioh of a Mr. Elkingtori, who is fuppofcd t^ 

the firft in that line in the world. After forming the drl 

by beginning at tlic fall, and working upwards, he m 

ufc of a borer to find the fpring, with which he genci 

"fuccccds, which has a wonderful eifcA in draining the 1| 

It is faid that. he has a very cjuick and certain raethoj 

finding where the fprings lie, peculiar to himfclf. 

* Uy the ufc of the borer, Mr, Aftlcy had a piece of 

drained, without going inio it, by the following circ| 

llancc. Mr. Elkington was employed in draining a 

of land belonging to Mr. Richard Aftley, which wai 

parateJ from his brother's by a fmall river or deep rivl 

Mr. Elkington, finding the fpring at about fixtcen 

from the furface (under the bed of the river) complj 

drained both pieces, I was informed, that fome time 

Mr. Elkington was engaged in drainina a piece of 

near Lutterworth ; and foon after he had found (| 

call it tapping the fpring) the fpring« the inhabitant 

their very great furprize, found their wells all dry. 

inveftigating the caufe, it was found that Mr. Eikii 

had been the means of it, by cutting off the fpring 

fupplied the town with water. I mention the abov( 

inftances merely to (hew what a wonderful effect the 

has, and what a very capital inflrument it is for drail 

The borer ;s of tlie fame kind as the infirumcnt mad 

of for boring in fearch of pit-coal, &c. the lower part| 

the fhape of a large auger, from ai to 3 inches in di 

ter. It is made In different lengths, and fcrews one 

the other to any length you cboofe. It is worked b; 

men, who^ afler they have bored down one piece ini 
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ground, fcrew on another length, and fo on till the fpnng 
]S found, or as dc^p as they think proper. Tlic borer above 
the auger part i$ about an Inch fquarc ; and the men have 
each of them an iron.bar, one end of which is fitted to the 
fquare part of the borer which fervcs as a. handle to affill 
in boring. I do not mean to fay tlut Mr. Elkington is the 
only pcrfon that makes ufe of tlie borer; for there is fucli 
a very great fpirit for tlits kind of improvement, that 
there are very few of the beft farmers without this inftra* 
mcnt. 

Mr. Elkington has f^ much budnefs that it is with great 
difHculty he is to be had when wanted. He is generally 
paid l)y the p:ccc i but when by the day, one 'guinea and 
bis travelling expeiiccs. He bat two fons, whom he is 
bringing up in the iame line. 

Bricks are made on purpofe for this work. When fmall 
drains are wanted, the bricks are hollowed out in this man* 

ner, r*/2j^^'''*^\ > and by being placed one upon the other 
form the drain (or pipe). When larger drains are wanted. 



the bricks are made in this form, 



and are placed 



in tills manner. 




with 



(lone on the top. The mould preffing on the fides of the 
bricks keeps them firm in their places. Turf is laid upon 
the ftone, with the grafs fide downwards, and the drain 
filled up wiih the mould, &c. that came out of it. . Thelc 
bricks are about nine inches long,, and coft 30/. fir thpu* 
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fand* The duty upon bricks is a great hindrance to 
kind of improvement. Could it not be taken off? 

Parxno and Burnxno, It it the general opii 
that paring and burning will anfwcr for two or tl 
crops, but that the land fi fTcrs by it ever aftcr% \^| 
praftifcd, the land is pared in May, and burnt as foon 
as poinblc. The afhcs arc then fpread, and nlougha 
and fowed with turnips. Sometimes, after the paring] 
burning, the land is fowed with barley. 

Mr. Wilkes is (1 believe) the only pcrfon that pra< 
burning upon a large fcalc, and he, I fliould fuppofe,| 
carried it farther than any man in England. 1 wa; 
formed by bis bailifF, that they ploughed the land cigl| 
ten inches deep, and burnt it with the rcfufe coal 
their pits. By this method they get a fuHicient quantij 
afhes from one acre to manure fevcral. If I am to ji 
from tlie appearance of the land, and the crops of tun 
ice. I (hould fuppofe this method anfwered to a very 
degree. Mr. Wilkes has praflifed paring and burninj 
feveral years ; and it is not likely a man of his fenfe wl 
periift in a thing if he did not find it anfwcr. One g| 
thing in favour of Mr. Wilkes's practice, in my opii 
as the great command of refafe coal, which, when b| 
to aflies, of itfcif muft be an excellent drefTing for 
lands. 

Mr. Wilkes thinks the generality of farmers makcl 
proper ufc of the land after the operation of burning] 
taking too many crops of corn following, which rum 
land out of heart, and then they blame the practice, 
are of opinion, that the adion of the fire reduces the qi 
tity of foil ; but, if this was the cafe, I (hould fup] 
that in many parts of Devon, where paring and bun] 
hat been praftifed (and with fuccefs) for centuries, t| 
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would be no foil left. It is true, indeed, that the Devon* 
ihire farmers are very carefal to pare as thin as poiliblct 
and harrow out as much of the earth from the fod as they 
can* 

Roads. The turnpike roads in general arc tolerably 
good ; and would be much better, if it were not for the 
very heavy narrow-wheeled waggons which are employed in 
the carriage of lime and coals. Thefe waggons cirry five 
tons weight each, confequently it is impofliblc that tlie 
roads can be good where fuch weights are carried upon 
narrow wheels. It is to be hoped, when the different ca- 
nals are finiOiedi thefe waggons will be laid by ; and then, 
and not till then, good roads may be expeAcd in this 
county. 

I met with a variety of opinions refpeQing the proper 
form for toads. Some were for concave, otlicrs for con- 
vex, and others were for having them quite flat. 

Mr. Bakewell and Mr. Wilkes are advocates for tlie 
concave. This is nearly the reverfe of the common prac- 
tice of making roads, by making the middle thr hwejl^ 
though flat about one third of the width, with a fmall flope 
from the iides to the middle, where the bed materials are 
placed, and an equal but gradual defcent, fufllcieni to carry 
off the water from the middle. The road by Difhley, and 
that through Meafham, are both upon this principle, and 
are certainly in much better order than the roads round 
about them. The road likewife through Bredon was made 
under the diredion of Mr. Wilkes; and Mr. Clarkfon in* 
formed me, the road is better now than he ever remem-* 
bered it before, and kept in order at much lefs expence. 

Some of the roads made convex are carried up fo very 
high in the middle, that it is dangerous )o pafs by the iides 
in a carriage, for fear of turning over. When the roads 
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are made in this form, abutments are caft xip to hold| 
th? materials 

Others fay, that all roads (hould be pcrfcftly flat, 
a proper Ull to carry off the ^atcr, which may be al 
gained at a fmall eKpcnce ; they argue, that upcn| 
roads every part bears its equal proportion of weigl 
which means they wear more evenly, and arc kept in 
at a much lefs ex pence ; but that the other roads be: 
greatcft proportion of weight on the Jowcft parts, 
makes them more liable to be put out of order, ai 
courfc they are attended with more expcnce. I do no| 
tend to be a fufldcicnt judge ; but 1 ihould think, the 
even the prelTure, the better it niuft be for the roads, 
believe no one will deny that it muft be much roon 
for carriages in point of draught, A gentleman ol 
county (very equal to the taik) has promifcd to tur| 
thoughts upon the fubjc£t of making roads at fomc 
period. 

• 

Cross roads* There are many individuals, 
have been at a great expence in repairing the crofs 
through their eftates ; but in many parts of the count; 
are infamouHy bad. Indeed, gitsat part of them are 
be called roads, for rhey are nothing more than 
through the different dofes (fields) upon the turf, 
many of them not the leaft track of a wheel is to b( 
for miles together* In riding a few miles, you have al 
tolerable number of gates to open ; and in moil of tlie| 
roads it is impoffible to pafs with a carriage. 

1 viewed with regret a great number of their pal 
moil fhamefuUy cut to pieces with waggons, &c« thi 
which thofe (wliat are called) roads led; for, when oi 
geu rather deep, the carters immediately take a frefh 
and fo on till the field is injured to a very great d( 
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There is a field near Leicefter, and through it a roadi or 
rather path, leading to a village, which is fo fhamefully 
cut up that it is of no ufe whatever as a pafture ; and, what 
is ftill more extraordinary, this field runs parallel with the 
high road to a great length, and the paiTengers cannot 
poflibly favc twenty yards by going through it This is 
by no means an uncommon thing. It is impoilible to ef* . 
timate the hundreds of acres fpoiled by this fliamcful prac* 
tice* Wliy not make proper roads ? I am certain it would 
be attended with much Icfs expence to the landholder, and 
would be much more convenient both to the traveller and 
the farmer. The former would have the fatisfa£iion of a 
good road, and the latter the pleafure of feeing his cattle 
graze in found paftures, undifturbed by palTcngers. 

I by no means wifh to give offence to any perfon : but I 
think it a duty incumbent upon me to ftate fads. 

Farm-Houses^ &c. Farm-houfes, with few excep* 
tions, are inconveni'<:ntly fituated for their refpeAive farms, 
being chiefly in towns and villages, with the lands in many 
inftanccs ftretching from the homeftcad to the utmoft verge 
of the lordfliip ; the produce of the extremity often brought 
to the home-yard, and the dung ariiing from it returned 
again to the diftant field. Offices in general are bad ; botli 
badly fituated and as badly conflruAed. 

Woods. There is very little timber in this county, (: 
except in the hedge-rows. Burbach Wood contains about 
fixty acres, with many thoufands of young thriving oaks. 
Aflon Fiamvile Wood, about the fame fize, with fome 
fine young oaks and fmall afh. Thefe, and the woods near 
Beau manor, are the principal. 

At Clcybrook, and in all tliat part of the county, there 
is a great deal of timber in the hedge-rows, which gives it 
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a very picafing efTeft* Some people here are of opinion, t 
wood is too much encouraged in the inclofures. Therj 
very little timber even in the hedge-rows on Mclton-M^ 
bray fide of the county, and what there is is chiefly afli, wl 
a few oaks and elms, and thofc are too often fpoilcd by c 
ting ofF the under branches. Mr. King (the duke of R| 
land's fleward) is planting a great number of acres (ch!< 
I believe with oak) round Bclvoir Caftlc, which in ti| 
will be a great ornament to that part of the county. 

There are a few fpring coppices in the county, wh| 
are coppiced at about twenty years growth. 

Mr. Lynes (Lord Wentworth's fleward) plants a(h a| 
Dutch willow in low*fwampy ground that cannot be eai 
drained. They are planted on beds twelve feet wide ; t| 
rows on a bed, which makes the plants fix feet from e; 
otlier every way. The alleys are dug between the bc^ 
and the contents thrown on to the beds. They are 
ence in about fifteen years ; and by this method of plai 
ing land that is not worth five (hillings fir acre, it is ms 
to pay full forty. 



Manufactures of woollen yarn and fiockings 
Utcly much increafed, and the landed intereft much bei 
fited thereby. Witliinthefe few years cotton mills alfo hi 
been erc£tcd by Mr. Wilkes, which employ a great numj 
of the induftrious poor of all ages. 

A gentleman informed mc, in fome few parishes t| 
poor-rates were confidcrably increafed of late years, ai 
from a pretty attentive obfcrvation he had made of t| 
habits and manners of the poorer clafies, that a very fm: 
proportion indeed of expencc was to be attiibutcd 
the fober induftrious poor, whether labourers or manufii 
turers. The immoral were generally idle and profligal 
and there were now few villages where their bad habil 
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were not kept in play by the facility with which they could 

fpend their earnings in thofe public nuifances to every 

manuftdturing village (in particular), the alehoufes ; and 

thofe were the perfons who upon every little occaiion fell 

upon the pari(h« 
I am happy to fee, by the Leiccfler papers, tliat, at' 

a numerous and refpedtable meeting of the inhabitants of 

Leicefter^ it was refolved to open a geneml fubfcription for 

the fale of coals among the labouring poor, at the reduced 

price of 6J» per cwt. and that the fum of £iij* I2/* 

6i. was immediately colIe£ted for that benevolent purpofe* 

I fincerely hope that every other town in the county will 

foliofo good an example. 

I take the liberty of mentioning an excellent inftitudont' 

which has lately taken place in the neighbourhood where* 

I hve. Labourers of all defcriptions, belonging to and 

rcfiding in the pariih, have their bread corn (a itated 

quantity according to their families) at the following' 

prices ; wheat at 51. and barley at 2t. 6d. ptr Winchefler 

bulhel. Should any one of the faid labourers attempt to' 

commit a fraud on this inftitution^ he is puniihed by a ' 

total excluiion* 

PopuLATiOK. From the beft information, I under-, 
(land that, in thofe parts where the lands are chiefly em- 
ployed in grazing, population has confiderably decreafed i. 
bat| where the plough is more countenanced, population 
has coniiderably increafcd ; whch is a farther re^ifon that 
this moft ufeful implement fhould be more encouraged. 

Catsup. I was informed, by fome of tlie inhabitants' 
of Market Harborougb, that within thefe few years there 
has been an immcnfe quantity of catfup made in the 
villages round that town ; that the quantity of mufh*' 

rooms in the old pafture-grounds was incredible ; and that 

they 
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they werc*eertain no Icfs than 200 bogfhcadt had beo 
from tliat town this laft feafon. 

Hopi. In the years 1790 and 1791, four acres of| 
were planted, by Mr. Hcrrick of Lubbcftborpc, neai 
ccfter, on a boggy poor meadow, which was prcvj 
diaincd for the purpofe. The whole expence amoun 
£^22^ ; in the year 1792, the produce of hops was fo 
/30. and the crop in 1793 cleared ^^50. 

Salted Hay. Mn Baker (of Burftall) is a grc 
Tocate for failing bay in the rick. He thinks it 
healthy for cattle, and finds that they prefer it to ha 
falted. 

Leases, Improvements, &c. Very few leafj 
grantedt and thofc few decrcafe daily. Many fan 
tinder very impoper reflridlions refpeding plouj 
Some gentlemen think that ihe plough cannot be 
duced without pillaging their property, although th< 
trary, in my opinion, would be the rcfult under pro] 
gulations, to which the tenants would no doubt be 
fubmit. There are many farms under this difagi 
predicament, on which, if a reafonable proportioi 
allowed to be in tillage, a confiderable quantity of 
barley, oats, turnips, &c. would be annually raife< 
the remainder of the land, when under a proper 
cultivation, would keep more (lock than at prefent. 
land would be improved, and both landlord and 
equally benefited. From the bed information I coul| 
I underftood that not ^m balj of the corn confumed 
county was cultivated in it ; therefore, if the ufc 
plough were properly encouraged, it would in a greatl 
fore prevent the high price that it muft fetch if br[ 
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from other counties. The fpirit for improvements is very 
great in this county, particularly by thofc who cultivate 
their own eftates. Thefe men, after expending vaft fums 
of their money for various improvements of their lands, 
aie (when well laid out) certain that they or their fami«« 
lies will one day reap the advantage of it. Not fo with 
the tenai;t, who only is allowed to have his eft ate from 
year to year. This i look unon as a public misfortune, 
bccaufe, wherever this is the cafe, it is imp^irible that any 
capital improvements can take place .^at Icaft by the te« 
nant). What farmer in his fenfes will be at any very 
confidcraMe exp^nce and trouble more than is abfolutely 
necefTary i*) the improvement of lands, which he holda 
only from ^.var to year ? Some improvements cannot be 
made but y. a very heavy ex pence, particularly marling 
.upon dry^ znd draining upon wet lands. Thefe valuable 
exertions caiinot be cxpedlcd from tenants at will. 

A number of the paUures are (hamefully over-run witli 
ant-hiiis, anl to fo very great a degree, that in many of 
them the furrace of one third of the land is nearly thus co« 
vereJ. If vou a(k the farmer the reafon he does not take 
them away, tuc conftant an( wer is, *• Wc are not fufFcred to 
** ufe the plough, and we cannot remove them without a 
•• very heavy expcnce by any other method, which will not 
•'^anfwt r, as I may very poiUbly never be repaid, being only 
" tenant at will. '* 

Some of the lands are thrown into broad ridges, and, 
being wet for want of diaining, the furrows, which are 
very deep, are full of rulhes and other trumpery. If thefe 
lands were properly drained and laid flat, the value of them 
would be much increafed both to landlord and tenant. On 
enquiry, I fetdom found the lands which were occupied 
by the proprietors over-run with ant-hills, or thrown oa 
to broad ridges. 

I have 
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I have been told that the tenants arc perfcflly coi 
without Icafcs : , tliat, however, is queftionable ; 
one cxrcumftance, I am pcrfuadccl, could tend more| 
advantage of the landholders than granting Icafcj 
proper reftriftions» which is very cafy to be done, 
in other counties, to the mutual benefit and fatisj 
of both parties. Without leafes, is it to be wond( 
that farmers fliould bj backward in their improvei 
Even allowing that they arc fatisficd with their prcfci 
lords, ftill they are at no certainty ; for life is very 
tain ; and there is an old (and very true) faying, thl 
lords new rules. I am certain that, if Icafes were g\ 
the tenants in general would have no objcftion to 
vance In their rents; for, being at a certainty, thcy| 
exert their induilry by improvements ; the advani 
which, in the courfe of years, would more than o 
balance their additional expences. 

Nothing has retarded improvements more than 
men and gentlemen of large fortunes employing ill 
who are ignorant of the principles of agriculturej 
ought always to be men well verfed in the fcience 
as pra<Slicc of agriculture. This is not generally the 
do not fpeak merely as to Leicefterfhire) : therefore 
rited tenant, who would improve his landlord's prop| 
well as his own, is prevented from exercifing his 
to advantage. This is a fubjeft of the utmoft confer 
and cannot be too mfuch attended to. Surely the 
receiving the rents, tranfmitting the fame to the lai 
and keeping the accorapts, are not all the requifitesj 
agent, where fo much is at iUke. 

A CAPITAL Improvement. A gentleman ini 
me, that he had two eftates near Leiceflcr, one of wl 
let a few yean fincc for ^f 40. pgr annum ; but, by di 
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anJ manuring with dung from Lciccflcr, It is improved fo 
much that he now lets it for ^ 150. per annum. The 
other he formerly let iov £n. and it is now let for more 
than ^100* When he firft began the improvement, (lablc 
dung was fold in Lciccfler for ix. 6i. the waggon«load ; 
but, from the very great demand, it has now rifcn to lox* 
or Hi. the waggon-load. 

The above gentleman contrafted with two or three inn* 
keepers in Lcicefter for all tlieir dung, at i/. dd. pgr wag* 
goa-Ioad for three years. 

Tithes. The payment of tithes in kind is undoubtedly 
an obftacle to improvements* In the new inclofures, a 
certain portion (generally about one feventh part} is alloted 
in lieu of tithes. This plan, however, may in future times 
be attended with bad confequences, unlefs particular atten« 
tion is paid to the property thus given to the church. 

Weights and Measures. The following refolu^ 
tions refpe£ting weights and meafures, and enforcing due 
obedience to the laws, appear to me to be highly praife- 
worthy \ and I flatter myfelf that every other county in this 
kingdom will follow fo laudable an example. 

^* At a general meeting of (he fevcral chairmen of the 
** Athcriione, Litchfield, Bofworth, and A(hby-de-la« 
^^ Zouch Committees, and of many gentlemen, ' farmers, 
^*and others, for regulating the buying and felling of 
^' chccfe, corn, and grain, by the ftandard weights and 
'* meafures, held at the Caflle-Inn, in Tamworth, in the 
•* county of Warwick, the 19th of OAober, 1793, 
'* Richard Aftley, Ffq. chairman, refolved. That, in 
^* order to call forth the attention of the public to an obe* 
'* dience of the laws relating to the ftandard weights and 
f* meafures, we earnefUy recommend all farme s, millers^ 

I '* maltdert, 
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«• inaliftcrs, and others, to huy and fill chccfe, corn, and 
*« grain, by the ftandard weight and mcafurc only, and 
•* not by any other weights and mcafures. Rcfolvcd, 
*• That we will, from and after the loih day of November 
o next, I793f caufc to be put in force the laws relating 
^^ to the fiandard weights and meafures, fo that the of« 
" fenders may be brought to juftice and convifted. 

** Refolved, That it appears to this meeting, that the 
•* methods, which have been taken to prevent the abovc- 
•• mf niioncd laws being violated, have not had the dcfircd 
** eHcift; as well aUb, that no regard hath been paid to 
•• the determination of the Court of King*s Bench, in 
•* Trinity Term 1792, in the cafe of the King againftj. 
*^ Mdjori and a.lfo to another determination of the fame 
•* court in Trinity Term laft, in the cafe of the King 
•• againft J. Arnold, whereby the juflices convictions were 
^* affirmed ; but that the fame laws continue to be evaded 
** and broken, to the very great detriment of the public, 
** and more efpecially of that ufetul body of people, the 
** mechanics and labourers, whofe welfare we fmcerely 
** wifli to promote : 

** Therefore, we order our treafurer to pay to every 
** perfon and perfon*, who (hall inform againft any one 
*• offending againft the fame laws, (o that fuch offender or 
** offenders may be brought to juftice and convi£ted, the 
•• fum of J!oe guineas, over and above the penalties (viz. 
'^ 40x. and the value of tlie corn fold) which fuch informer 
'^ will be entitled to upon fuch conviction. 

•• Refolved," That wc will not, from and after the faid 
** 10th day of November next, 1793, buy or fell checfc, 
** corn, or grain, in any other manner, or by any other 
«* weight or meafurc, than the ftandard weight and ma- 
•* fure. 

•* Refolved, That wc will contribute to any furthct 

*• legal cxpencca which may be incurred in profecuting 
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^* this bufincfs ; anil (hat fuch perfons, who (hall be dedrout 
<« ofTubfcribing to this meeting, may pay their fubfcripdoni 
" {is. bd.) to our treafurcr. 

« Rcfolved, That Mr. Owen, attorney, of Aihcrflcne, 
<^ be appointed folicitor and treafurer of this meeting. 

^* Refolvedy That thefe refolutions be infertcd twice in 
<' the Birmingham, Coventry, Leicefter, I)erb\', and 
** Nottingham papers ; and that 3000 hand^bill^, containing 
<^ the above refolutions, be printed, and circulated through* 
<< out the counties of Warwick, Stafford, Derby, Notting- 
** bam, and Leicefter. 

*< Rcfolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to 
*^ our chairman. 

** Richard Astley, Chairman.'* 

Agriculture Society. There is a fociety which 
meets annually on the fourth Wednefday if> October at Lei* 
ccftcr. It coniifts of about one hundred members. The 
Earl of Moira is the Preiident ; William Pochin, £f<). M. P» 
and J. Peach Hungerford, Efq. Vice-Prefidents. At the 
laft meeting, an experimental farm was fixed upon, which 
they arc about to take in Queniborow lordfhip. This 
farm is to be under the direAion of the firft and mod prac- 
tical men in the county ; and I have no doub: but that, ia 
the courfe of a few years^ many very valuable experiments 
will be tried, and much light thrown on the moft important 
branches of agriculture* 

I have thus endeavoured, to the bed of my abilities, to 
give fuch a detail of the bu(bandry and flock of this county 
as may meet the views of the Patriotic Board by which I 
have been employed. A province more intercfting is not to 
be met with in the kingdom. The almoft unrivalled excel* 
lence^ to which it has carried various forts of live-ftock has 
rendered Leiceftcrihirc an objed of general attention ; and 
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the uncommon zeal and ahilitiet, with which manjr indivi 
duals have conrribufed to the cftablifiimc iiC of a reputati( 
fo well dcfcrved, a!togc her called for talents in the Sui 
veyor to which I feel litile pretenfion. I hope, howevej 
that I have been ah?e, by an afCduous induftry, in foi 
n.earure to anfwer the ohjcSt of the board, and to offer 
their attention an arrangement of fuch ufefal fa£ls as ntay lal 
a foundation for a more perfeA account* by meant of fuel 
additional information as numberlefi individualt will have 
in their power to contribute* 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE IMPLEMENTS 
OF HUSBANDRY MADE BY MR. HAH- 
FORD, OF HATHERN, LEICESTER- 
SHIRE. 

I. Double trenching* plough* Price ^6. 6/* 

The ufe of this double plough is to go deep. The iirft 
fkims the turf, and lays it in the bottom of the former 
furro>v ; and tlie other brings up frefh mouldy in order to 
cover the turf, by which eafy proccfs the land is immedi* 
atcly prepared to receive the feeds ofgrain» &c« 

I • • • 

2. A two-wheel plough with check chain. . Cofis, with a 

double fet of (hares, .^3. ^\ 

The ufe of the check chain is to pull the wheel up, to 
be out of the way, when they open ridges, or clear up 
furrows* 

'3. The double plough* Cofts ^5. 5r. 

m 

This plough has been ufed in this county about thirty 
years, and few farms of any iize are without .chenn. They 
require fix horfes or oxen, with a man and a boy, in the 
breaking up turf; but only four horfes, with one perfon, 
in the flirring of fallows, &c. Ploughs two acres a day^ 
and goes very {teady.without holding ff,9m one end pf. a 
field to the other* The horfes are all at length. 

4. A 
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4. A onc-whccl plough, with a fklm coulter. Coftsj with 

a fparc Iharc, £3. 13^. CJ- 

This plough may be ufed with the flcini coulter or with 
the comuioa couher^ and is very much approved of. 

5. The common long plough. Cofls^ with a fparc (harc^ 

I2. 21- 

This plough is found to anfwer upon ilifF clay land. 
The length of the mould board caufes it to go cailcr and 
fieadier than the fliorter oncs^ as it is not fo liable to be 
thrown out of its work. 

The objc£lion made to the length of the mould-board by 
the generality of the people is found by many practical 
farmers, and their ploughmen* to be a very great error, 
as a long mould-board, fpread at the tail, a foot, (or any 
other given c^iftance) pafles through the land much eaficr, 
and fupports the furrow much better, than a Ihorc mould* 
board, which is fpread equally at the tail. It is well knowa 
that a long veflTel will pals through the water much cafier 
and fafter than a Ihort veflel of the fame width. 



6. The common one-wheel plough. Cofls^ with a fparc 

iharc, ^2. 15/. 

7. The draining plough. Cofts ;f 3. 3*. 

8. The double mould-board plough. Cofts £i. lax. 6il 
Tht« plough is u(ed to earth up cabbages, poutocs, ice 

9. The 
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9. The improved fchufflcr. Which cods £s. X5i* 6d. 

Schufllers in general are found to clog, but this pul« 
verizcs the land, without clogging, or any other inconve* 
niencc* It ib made to be drawn either with horfes ahreaft 
or at length. 

The wliecis are eighteen inches in diameter. The 
length of (he hoes is two feet, allowing for their bending. 

This implement has been lately improved, and it u 
thought will anfwer. 

10* The four-fquare harrow. Which cods £^. iy» 6il 

It is ufcd in new inclofures, where the land is rough 
and unlcvcL 

II* The harrow with running bulls. Which cofls/3. 3/, 

Tiie ufecf ihe running hulls is to prevent their riding 
on each other, or turnij^gover. A great number of tliefe 
harrows are rnaJc, and found to anfwer very well. 

Mr. Hanford had an idea* which he has introduced 
of late into praAice, and which is become very general, 
of making harrows with the teeth, or tine, of an un- 
equal length — that is» the fird row of teeth Ihould bo 
one quarter of an inch Aiorter than the fecond, and fo 
on, increa(ing the length of the teeth a quarter of an 
inch through the whole harrow. In this way, in a harrow 
which generally has fix rows of teeth, the firft row will be 
an inch and a half (hotter than the laft or hindmoft row. 
A harrow fo formed not only ^he fays) docs more work^ 
but is eafier cleared of root weeds, or other fubdances, by 
which they are fo apt to be choakcd. 

N* B. This method.of tining harrows is very common 

in the fouth of Devon, where I refide. 

13. The 



■4teMi 
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!!• The improved car. Which cofls, complete, ^5. i6i. 
bd. and* with an iron axlctrcc, j(6« 16/. 6^. 

The diameter of the wheels is four feet.— The length of 
the body the fame.—^The width of the body is three feet 
ten inches.— The length of the fliafts extends ten feet. 

The rails are intended for carryed turnips, fee. 

Thefe cars arc very ufeful in carrying manure, &c. and 
will difpatch work much quicker and eafier thai any other 
mode. A good borfc will draw near a ton weight in one 
of thefc cars. 



13. The fpring-teeth rake. Which cofls 15/. 

This rake is in fliape like thofe fold by Mr. Cort» but 
by no means equal to them. 

14. The Implement for ilaughtering cattle. Of which a 

full dcfciiption has been given in p. 23. 

15. A rake with a joint in the middle. Which cods ^x* i$x 

This rake is intended for uneven ground, or when the 
land is thrown into narrow ridges. 

i6« The double-hand-rake. ' Which cods ^t. 

' This rake it found to pulverize the foil much quicker 
dian the fingle one. 

The fork of the hoc is intended to take up haflbcks of 
graft, &c« 

17. The hoe with a fork* Which cofts 5s. 
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APPENDIX. 



PARTICULARS OF THE LORDS HI 



*«* The Date fpecifies the ^ear ia which the A£t for the Enclofore vru paC 



'Lor(S(bi];>ff« 


Acres*' 


EaclofcJ or nor* 




Pmprietork 


Abkettkby, • 


• XdOOt 4 


enclofed, 1761^ 




Mrs. Bainbridge the prindpaL 


AUexcoa, 


• I0OO9 i 


» cnctofctl, • 




William WUfon, Efq. the prindpiL. 


Anfty, 


• ZoOf 


• endofed, 1761^ 




Earl of Stamford and otliers. 


Api'lcbyi Creati 


• lOOOy f 


> cnciofeU, 1771, 




Free fdiool at Market Bofwonh. 


Arnen}y» 


• I4COI « 


endofing, 1794, 




John Slicn%-io» F.{q. and others. 


A'forJby, • 


• 1 


> cndofeJ, 17611 




Rev. T. B. Burnaby aodoilienu 


Aftiby Folvilc, • 


• large, • 


old enclofure, 






Alhby, Great, 


• 1000| « 


> old endofore, • 




Lord Ayle&ford* 


A(hby, Liule, 


• i 


» rndofcd, • 




• 


Athby-de-U*Zoucli| 


• t 


, endofed, 1768, 




Earl of Moira anf others. 


Afloii Flamvilef 


. lOOOf ( 


> cnclofod. 




Edmond Cradodc Hartopp, lt%t 


Aylefton, 


• XlOO, . 


. endofed, 1767, 




Duke of Rutland the principaL 


Bagi-avs, • 


• 


• endofed, • 




Dr. Bomaby. 


Basworthf • 


• 1000, 


• endofed, • 




Lord Maynar4* 


Barefby, 


• fmall, 


• endofed, I79a# 




• 


Barkbyi 


• x8oo, 


• endofed, 1779^ 




William Pochin, Efq. M. P. tte priadptL 


BurKdon anU Plangai 


1 • lOOOi 


• endofed, 1791 




Duke of Rutland. 


Barlftoni • 


•' 800| 


• old endofure, • 




Mr. Baker the prindpaL 


Barrow upon loATi 


. 30##, . 


> tndoiedi 1760, 




Mr. 1. Beiumont, and others. 


Barwell, 


. 1170, . 


tndofed, k 




Mrs. Aibbyi Mr.Spea:eo.Mr.PowiO 'Mb 


BeauRunor Parkf 


• fmalli i 


> oldendofurei • • 




WiUiam Kerrkk, efq. ' 


Bcby, 


• large, < 


» ondotiMl, 17611 




WUliam Podiint Efq. M.P. tte priac^pA 


Belsnve, • 


• 16009 . 


old endoforei • 




John Beaumont, Efq. Iha priadpaL 


Beltoni ; 


• largoi 


• open^ • 


• 


Mr* Dawfoa tbt priadpaiji 
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Acfcf* 


Eoclor«(l or coc. 


• 


• l*rje. 


• cnctofcd, 1 7 641 




• 


• cndofcifi • 


• 


• i6oo» 


• cndofci^ 1787, 




• «750» 


• eoclorcU, 1766, 


• . 


• 


• coclofed, • 


• 


. 4800, 


• cndofedy 1770, : 


^ 


• large. 


• enclufeJ, 1776, 


« 


• 1900, 


• cnclofed, 1766, • 


Kbkkr« i«;e, 


• old cndofure, • 




• 


. •ndofeJ, I759r 


• 


• fmalli 


• cndoicit, • 




• 


• cncloffij, • 


• 


• 9C0 . 


. ciidoCccS • 


»er. 


• larfOf 


• cndofcd, • 


h 


• I too, 


• cnclofcd, 17761 


• 


• fmall, < 


1 old enclofure, • 




• Urge, , 


> old endofure, • 


• . 


• laixe» ( 


» «iiclofcd, 


• 


• 9^0, 


• cndofcd, ^759, 


1 


• Imall, , 


. old endofurr, • 




• »8oo, 


• cndofed.. 1765, 


IflrcoU^ 18CO9 


• endore'j, • 




• fina!!. 


• cndftfed, • 




• fffiall, , 


I cndofcdy • 


■r» 


• 1500, < 


• old encloiure, • 


«# 


• 33C0, . 


, cncl'^fedi 1737, 1778, 


• 


• 800, , 


> old tnclofxire. 


XfuSbaa^^ 


, enclofcd, 17 77, 


ii£ 0*1(00,3500^ 


• cndotci*, 17791 


«**» 


• 


• cndoCed, 1694, 


aK 


• 430f 


• CDclortd, 168 1# 




• 


> open, • 


• 


• 


• open, • 


• 


• l^<t*f ' 


» open, • 




• ICOO, , 


> cndofed, 1767, 




• 


> 0*! cnclofiire, • 




. 1400, 


• eodofed, • 




* fmalf. 


• cndofed, • 


• 


• flOO, 


• old endoftirc. 


b 


• "5«^ 


• cndofed, 17661 


» 


• finallf *< 


1 cnclofcdi • 




• 


• cndofed, 1779, 


• 


• 


• cndofed, 1781, 


>^ 


• J^^W < 


■ cndofed, 17669 


H 


• • • • 


cndofed, 1791, 


• 


• 

• • 


.ttdoM, • • 



Proprietor!. 

Mifi Heard, the principaL 

John Tow nicy, Hfq. 

Mr. Smith the principal. 

Mrs. Major and Mrs. Bruin, the principaL 

Mr. WtlUf, the prisicipal. 

Puke of Rutland, the half. * 

Henry Shuttlewortli, Efq. the principaL 

Duke of Rutland. 

Clemen: WinAanlcy, Efi|. the principal. 

Earl of Stamford and oihcrs. 

Edmond Cradock Hartcpp, £fq. 

Earl of Guilford the princ paL 

George Wrighte, Efq. 

Mr. Garret, Mr. Wanier, Mr. Sinith, andothon* 

John Clark, V»U\, the principaL 

Sir WiHt.im Manners, Bart, the principaL 

Marchioncfs Grey, Mr. Saliibury, and otlien. 

John Suditld Brown, Efq. tlic principaL 

John B.if$ Oliver, Efq. tlio principaL 

Heirs of Philip Burton, Efq. the principaL 

MelT. Colcmans and others* 

Mr. Koon the princ'paL 

Sir Wolftan Pixie, Hart, the principaL 

Sir WoKlan Dixie, Bart, the principal. 

Sir John P.dmer, Bart, the j^rincipaL 

Earl of Moira, Mrs. Batcman, and others* 

Jacob Turner, Efq. the principaL' 

Duke of Rutland, and others. 

Divided amoni; many. 

Earl of Dunbighy and others* • 

Thomas Dicey, Efq. 

John Frewcn Turner, Efq. the principal. 

Sir Jofeph Bsaumont, Bart, the princfXKil* 

Lord Wentworth, and others. 

Jarvis Clark Jarvis, Efq. the principal. 

Thomas'Bjhington, Efq. tlie principal. 

Captain Pbelp the principaL 

• 

Robert Marriot, LL. D. * 

Mr. More, Mr. BoHet, and others* 

Duke of Montague. 

Edward Hartopp Wigley, Efq. and othcri* 

Earl of Stamford the principaL 

Duke of Rutland the principaL 
• 

Kidiolai Horfti Ef^^. 



Dalby 



naM»y on i\\9 WoulJf# 
r..lby, Grca% • 

Djlby, Litilc, 

r>if<wortIi, • 
Difli'.cy Gra»s^# 
Drnytony • « 

Dunton Baifcc, 
Earl'f Shiltoii 
£A(lon, Grcati 

EntoHf • < 

EJroundthorpfff 
Tlmcdhorpe, • 
EnJerby, • 
Evinston, • 
Fenny Dr;!yton, 
Fleckncy, . 
FoAoiii • 

Ffcaihbyi . « 

. Frifliy, 
Fri)lefwortl), • 

GaJUelby, • 
Garthorp, • 
Gaulby^ • 

Gilnnortoni • 
Clenfieldf • 
Glen MagiUy • 
Glen Parvay • 
GlewftoDy • 
Godcby Marnood, 
Goileh/i • • 

Grimdonf • 

G roby, # 

Gumlpyi • < 

Halloughtoai • 
Harhyi • 
HareHorii • 

liathern, : 
Heminstoni • 
H ether, • 
Hi^liamy • 
Hlnckleji 
Hohy, • 



Acres. 


Encb(bd or nou • 


• • 


cnclofcci, • 




» enclofeJ, • 


fmAllf i 


» oIU enclofure, • 


1X90| • 


enclofeJ, 1759, 


Urge, . 


1 open, • 




I enclofcil, • 


fmall, « 


enclofcd, • 




, halfcnclofed, . 


I SCO, • 


» rnclofed, 177S, 




• cnclofcil, • 


1000, 1 


, enclofeJ, • 


1500, 


. enclofeJ, 1769, 




> enclofeJ, • 


ixSo, 


• old enclofurc. 




I oUl enclofure, 


Urce, , 


» enclofeJ, i76rj> 




, enclofeJ, 


I 30c, 1 


» encljfed, 1770, 


X20«, . 


, old enclofure, • 


»755f • 


, enclofcd, 177^, 


Soc, < 


. old enclofure. 




• enclofcd, 17691 




, enclofcd, • 


large, 


• oiclofcd, • 


M^*'* 


• endofed, • 




I endofed, • 


1050, . 


, enclofei', 1777, 


fmall,* 


• rncl'>fcJ, • 


1000, ( 


, endofed, 1750, 17 


780, . 


» old enclofure. 


• 


• old enclofure. 




» endofed, 1765, 


400, 


• endofed. 


• • 


endofed, 17651 




» endofed, 17S9, 


1 300, . 


, enclofcd, 177a, 


a 000, 


. endofed, 1770, 


iSco, i 


, endofed, 1790, 


IC09, 


• endofed, 1789, 




. endoftfd, 1777, 


• • 


, endofed, 1789, 


*' 


. endofsJ, 


large, . 


> enclofeJ, • 


aoooy • 


endofed, 1760, 


1100, • 


endofed, 1760, 




> enclofcd, • 







Acrei. 


EncIoreJ or noc. 


• 




• I 


<nclofcJ| 173^9 




• 


accot 


• cnctufcdi 17919 




• 


»»4<f 


• enclntcd, 17591 


• 


• 


kiii;c, « 


, endofcdy 17659 


• 




• 


. eiidofcily 17749 


• 


• 


»5-?» ' 


1 enclofcJ, i78Sf 


• 


• 


fnuU, 


• eOvloCcJ, • 


• 




• 


. eiidorcdy 1765, 


'tcurlby 




• 


cnclofcd» 17649 




• 


tirge, , 


» cnclofcJ, • 




• 


4*^0, 


. endofcily 




• 


fmallf 


• cndofetl, i^^S, 


• 


• 


15CC, 


• cndofcil, 177^9 


• 


• 




> cndofcili I774# 


Luchanp 


f 


1300, 


• cndofcdy 17799 




• 


IClOy . 


, cnclofcitf I77tf 


9Mhp 


• 


lO^Ot . 


. cndofedf 17659 


ah. 


• 


I4009 . 


cnclo'Cil, 17899 


V/athio, 


}• 


2750, . 


eiicb(ed9 177S9 




• 


l^QO, < 


, cncIofeJ, 17759 


9 


• 


Urje, 


• old enclorurcy 


T» 


• 




endof«d» 17719 


• 


• 


sasCf . 


old cn:lo(ur39 . 


*9p • 




• • 


cnclofedy 17799 


• 


• 


i$ff, , 


, endofsd9 17559 


• 




i?70, , 


I cndofcitt • 




• 


fiiuUp . 


I endofedy • 


• 




• 4 


I old cnilufurc, i6( 


• 




• 4 


, part carlolVJ, 17. 




• 


{m^9 


. tnc]or<:d9 17799 




• 




> endnfedf • 


^ 


• 


• 


, «adored9 • 


• 


• 


hrge, , 


, old endofiire» 


«» 


• 




. ciKl«ifu*J, 17789 


> 


• 


»^«. 


. cncl'ifod, • 


!•* 


• 


U'^t, , 


1 cnwlofisd* 17599 


• 




• « 


» cncloud, 177(9 


• 


• 


• 


• 

. cnd^ffi', i79*'»9 


mnihg 


• 




» Cfulifrd, • 


OtWitfh 


• 




, no'fie!d<9 . 


• 


• 


l»8«t . 


» cnd.:f«i*, 176C9 


^ief'»MAinony 


• €ruA"(cJit 


• 


• 


a .CO, < 


1 eiKli.ftd, I76*'9 


Uvf9 


• 


• 


Cl•U^iC»'d9 176^9 
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LorJfl»«P$» 




Acres. 




EnclofcJ or net. 


^iiflcrtonf • 


• 






enclo(ed, • • 


Mofclcy, • 


• 


fm.ll, 




enclofcd, 1783, • 


MouatfoiTfcl, 


• 


30i>» 




endjfcd, ly'itp • 


Mufton, 


• 


1400 




old cndururc, • 


Kaililon» • 


• 






old endofurri 


Njrborough, 




• 




enclo''ed, 1752, • 


Kctlicr Erouslilon, 


• 


lOOO 




enclofoit, 1764, • 


Nether Seilo, 




• 




cnclofed, X757, . • 


Kcwbold Vrrdon, 


• 






enclofed, • • 


Kcwton Harcourt, 


• 


xr«o 




enclofed, 1774, .• 


NewtoM l.inford, 


• 


(miU, 




old enclofiure, • 


JJormAT^ioii Turvilc, 


* 


950 




cnclofeJ, . • • 


Normanton on tho Heath 


» 




enclofed, • • 


Norton, F.af>, . 


• 






old enclofure, • • 


Norton hy G^lby, 


• 


finall. 




enclored, 17439 ; 


Norton by Twycrofs, 


• 






enclofed, • • 


Oadhy, 


• 


178^1 




enclofed, 1759, 


OJllun, 


• 






endofcd, • • 


Otum on the Hill, 


• 






enclofed, 178a, • 


Ofsaihorpc, 


• 


fmall. 




enclolcd, 1785^ 


Ouil.Hi, 


• 






cticlofeJ, • ^ 


Packin2ton(p3rt InDerby^ 


>»tnr3e, 




old enclofure, • 


Pcaillns Magna, 


• 


9 CO, 




old enclofure, • 


Pea'lin?; Parva, 


• 


. 




oHl enclofure, . • 


Pecklcton, • 


• 


1000, 




enclofed, 1628, 


Pickwcll, 


• 






old endofure, • 


Plungaranil Barkfton, 


• 


icoe, 




cncloA:(*, 1791, 


Pre^^wouIU, 


• 


70'^9 




old enclofure, • 


Qtienibyroiigh, 


• 


1150, 




enclofc'l, 1793, • 


Qncnby, 


• 






enclofed,' • • 


QnomJony 




• 




enc!ofed, 1762^ • 


R.^giliilc, 


• 


1500, 




old endofure, 


R.itby, 


• 






enr.lofe.l, 177c, 


RatcliiV Cuiley, 


• 


1169, 




endcfcJ, 176(1, 


Ratclirt upon Wreke^ 


• 


»5co, 




enclofed, 1774, 


Ravcnftone, . 




• 




enclofed, 1770, 


Reilmi'e, • 

• 


• 






cndofcd, 1793, 


Rtrcfljy, 


• 






enclofed, 1761, 


Ro.LAon, 




• 




enclofed. 


Rochely or RoJele/f 


• 


1900, 




enclofed 1777 and 1781, 


Rotherby, • 




• 






Sjdington, 


• 


I Sec, 




enclofed, 1770, 


Salthy, , 


• 


2000, 




cndofcd, 1771, 


Sjpcotei 


• 


x6oo. 




enclofed, 1778, 


Saxby, 


• 






enclofed, • • 


Saxulb/i 


• 


xcoo^ 




cndofttd, 1765, 



?«• 




Acres. 


Lticloftd or not. 


• 


• 


«3co. 


• encIorci!> 


17^5» 


» • 


• 


hr^c. 


. clJ encIofuiYy 


• 


• 


hrjc. 


• cnclofcdf 


1760, 


Ml* 




• 


• ciicIofeJi 


I7^9» 


i« (i Ux«llh:f l) 




• enctofcd, 


1738* 


1. * 


• 


I40C, 


• enclofed, 


»76^f 


• 


• 


YIOC| 


• oM end )rurc9 


9 • 


• 


tlQO, . 


. eMcIofcily 


«771f 


-', . 




• 


• cnclofcJy 


I777f 


• 




• 


• enclofecS 


1646, 


Great, 


• 




• old eiicloforey 


Litlc, • 




• S^ 1 


c enclofe'f 


I7^3f 


'» 


• 




• cpen. 


• 


• 


• 


brie, , 


. en«.loreJ, 


I759f 


Dtly • 




• 


• encbred. 


«77«f 


» • 


• 


lOOO, 


• cnclofedf 


• 


r^ Wcftciby 




125?, 


, enclofcd, 


1780, 


|« 


( 


» 


enclofcd. 


• 


• 


• 


1300, , 


. cnduftfd, 


1760, 


9 


• 


1150, 


.' cnclofedf 


»77«» 


ndor BarJoOi 


9 • 


6:0, 


• enclofcdi 


>775# 


5» . 




• 4 


, eaclofed. 


I77»# 


r • 


• 


foiaU, < 


» enUofcd, 


• 


• 


• 


2000, . 


, cnclofed, 


• 


HjtoIJ, 


• 


4 


> cnclofed. 


« 


Wyrile, 


• 




, old euclofure. 


UiDCy 


• 


fmill. 


. old enclofure. 


• 


• 


fnuU, 


. aidofcdi 


1780, 


ajDioOy 


^ 


#400, 


cnclofedf 


• 


i» 


• 


1600, . 


cnclofedf 


• 


kbsiUy 


• 


400 . 


> encijfedf 


• 
• 


•jrra. 


• 


6co, • 


cnclofed, 


1773, 


cjocU, 


• 


14^0, 


. cncUAnSy 


»794» 


» • • 




• ' i 


> cnclufeJ, 


» 


» • 


• 


1403, . 


cncbfed, 


178c, 


^ • 


• 


Cmall, . 


open, 


• 


• 


• 


18:0, . 


> cncliffcil, 


«777f 


mth. 


• 


-1007, « 


old cnclofurc. 


9 • 


• 


2000, • 


p.irt cnclofed, 1774 


mU, 


• 


ix-yOf • 


cndofcdy 


• 


ac|l^«iH <BC> 


• 


3C00, • 


cml ifcdy I 


7 J4f «7! 


kdftcvilcb 


• 


• 


oU cndofure. 


^•4^ • 


• 


aooo, • 


cnduiTcd, 1 


7<i9# 


mg 


Jf 


foiall, • 


open. 


• 


■p 





i5c^ • 


coclofcd, 1 


719* 


B% 




• • 


cacIolcJi 1762, 



C ii ] 



LorJihtpf; 



Acres. KnclofeU or not. 



Tl>urnbf, . • 

Tilcon on the Uillf • 

Tugby, • • iioo, 

twjcTotSp • • large, 
Tv\7ford, • 
VUefthorpei • 

WalthnxTii • . i4ec»| 

Walton on WolJs, . 1800 

Wonlip, • • 95^1 

Warnnby, , • (mall, 

WelbjTi • . large, 

Wclham, • • ixoc, 

Whecd^nei • • S015, 
Whitwick, 

WigAon, Great, • 3000, 

Wigfion, Little, • fmall, 
Willcfley (part co. Derby) 
Wilioughhy Waterlefs, • 1200, 



Wimefwould, 

Wifiow, 

Withcrley, 

Wiverby, 

WooJhoufe, 

Wo6(] thorp, 

Woithington, 

Wykin, 

WymonJliam, 



fmnll, 
892, 

fmall, 



fmally . 
very lar^e, 



enclofcd, « 
enclored, • 
enclofecl, 1784, 
enclofed, 
open, • 

enclofeJ, 
endofeUi 1766^ 
enclofeJ, . 

enclofed lately, 
endofed, 1764, 
old enclofure, • 
encloCed, 
enclofed, 1764, 
open, • 

enclofed, 1764^- 
enclofed, • 
enclofed, • 
old enclofure, 
enclofed, 1757^ 
old enclofure, 
enclofed, • 
old enclofure, 
enclofed, • 
enclofed^ • 
open, * • 
enclofed, •• 
old enclofure,. 






Proprietori. 

£. L. Loveden, Efq. and Rer. Mr. Huoi 

Lord Radnor tlie principal. 

William Wilfon, Efq. nearly the wholi 

P. A. Curzcn, Efq. M. P. and otherb 

Mr. Ailiby, U:e principal. 

Rev. Mr. Wigley. 

Duke of Rutland ilic principal. 

Mrs. Bai abridge. 

Sir Charles Grave Hudfon, Bart, the pi 

Ml'. Cant the pilnctpaU 

■ ■ Godfrey, Efq. 
■ Edw.irds, Efq. the prlncipaL 

C. Lorraine Smith, Efq. and others. 
Reprefentatives of Samuel Boonet, the ] 
Duke of St. Albans, [uhn Clark, Efq. a 
Jonathan GainJy, Efq. and othen* 
Thomas Abney, Efq. 
Mifs Mary Levit the principal* 
Mr. Alfop, college lamL 
Countefs of Denbigh. 
Mr. Bracebridge the principal. 
Edward Cradock Hartopp, Efq. the princ 
>^'iUiim Herrick, Efq. the principaL 
WUliam Herrick, Efq. . 
Earl Ferrers. 

William Burleton, Efq. the priocipaL 
Earl of Harborough tlte prindpaL 



The above is the moft accurate account of the lordfliips I could procure \ 
tbcxc may be fome that are not infcrted, and others that are not altogether cor 
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Tuto-pasei for «' K^ughtfirid^ef* r. ^ Kingfiridgi.'* 

Page 17, Una 6^ for "/«//<«*>/' read *^/urrvw.** 

17, 9, r. << On vifitjn;/' 5ce t and 1. 16| r. <' hU flock/' ^e. 

Ibid. 1 7, read *^ brought in^ and fo on. I obfenred/' 3ce« 

Ibid. 311 read '< the others appearing much MTorie***, 

3 1« 7, for << Imfnidtmei* read *' imffuietuti* 

34t 6j read *< old breed grows larger.'' 

399 aaf for << oat^meal/' read << cut-roeatt't 

65, a, read ^ Mr.HANFoaD." 

61^ 6i for **€Mnjtd/^ read. **curtyffig.^. 
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TO THE READER. 



It is requested that this paper, may be returned to the Board oi 
Agriculture, at its OfHce in London, with any additional reniarksl 
and observations which may occur on the perusal, written on U 
margin, as soon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not considei 
'ttKlf responsible, for any iz€t or observadon contained in this Re< 
|art, which at present is printed and circulated, for the purposi 
jnerely of procuring farther information, respecting the husbandi 
of this district:, and of enabling every one, to co.itribute hii mit( 
to the improvement of the CQuntry. 

The Board has adopted the same plan, in regard to all the othei 
counties in the united Idngdom ; and will be happy to give ev( 
assistance in its power, to any person, who may be desirous of im< 
proving his breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying any mi 
experiment in Husbandry. 



I.O1ID0V, JULY, X794* 
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COUNTY OF DURHAM. 



PJiELIMIUARr OBSERVATIONS 



BY 



SIR WILLIAM APPLEBY, OF DURHAM. 



THK City of Durham, the capital of the county of that name* 
is placed, Lythcacknowlcdgcmcntof all tnivcllcis of taste and 
^xmmcnt, in one of the most beautiful and pictui C2(c]uc si- 
tuations in Kuroi>e. It lies in the centre of thi! county, in la^ 
tkude 54 degrees, 5omin. N. and one degree, ajmin. ^V^ Ion* 
gitudc from London. It is above 260 miles due North tlicrefroui, 
66 North from York, 15 miles South from Newcastle, and 
HI Fcuth from Edinburgh. I'hi.^ City stands upon 
Kvea hills, surrounded by the like, still higlier, embellished 
vidi several gentlemen's elegant scats, and makes a most 
mamic and grand appearance^ to every beholder upon cn- 
"■>& >^f from all dircfTiiuns, especially to those who ha\c 
«vcr l>cfore seen it. It may be comp::red to crab, for its form, 
nLtciidliig from its centre near a ir.ile every way. It \s al- 
fooist surrounded, as well as intersected by the river Wcire, 
over which arc three large stone bridge.^ tvvo of thcni parti* 
cularly elegant and handsome, hut the one called Llvct 
bridge is a very great and dangerous public nuisance, from 
its narrownesik in not permitting the large waggons and other 
carriigcs to pass each other thereupon .with safety.; and be* 
iug the high road from London to Edinburgh, cu^ht not to 
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be suffered fo remain in its present disgmcerul condition 
upon any consideration, more especially when it may be 
widened several feet for a few hundred pounds. It is there« 
fore hoped, the honourable Bench of Justices will, for their 
own credit, and the public safety, give immediate direAion« 
to their surveyor's to inspeft the same, and order it to be im- 
proved accordingly* This city contains near 2000 houses 
and 9000 inhabitants, and being remarkable for the salubrity 
of its air, the abundance and cheapness of all sorts of provi- 
sions, coals, house rent, &c. hence a great many very re* 
spcAable families are induced to reside there ; and if the very 
valuable commons, contiguous tlicreto, on the north side, were 
divided, and that great nuisance of the inter-commons abo- 
lishcd, it would infinitely contribute to the benefit of such 
proprietors, as well as to the beauty and advantage of the 
city and its environs. The two parislies of St. Oswald and 
St Margaret, in the said city, tliough different manors, have 
long since 6ct the laudable example, by obtaining an a^ oj 
parliament for the division and extinction of their similar ap- 
pendant commons, and inter-commons, and hcve found th< 
beneficial efFcAs thereof in every respedt. It is thercfor( 
much to be \^ bhed, that a similar plan may soon be adopted 
under the patronage of their present honourable and worth) 
prelate, w ho is lord of the manor of all such commons, anc 
who, we rejoice to bear, is so zealous and active a member o: 
the Board of Agriculture. From that Board every assistance 
wc trust, may be expeAed, whenever such an important oh 
jcdl is agitated in parliament, if a general bill for rliedivisioi 
of all tlie commons in the kingdom is not previously passed 
wtiich, so much to the credit of that respeAablc an( 
patriotic institutioni is, .wc understand, already in contem 
piation. 

An infirmary in the said city has lately been crcAed an< 
established by voluntary contribution, of which the lord Bi 
flwp of Durham is President* 

Durbai 
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Durham is the see and residence of a Bishop, who is lord^ 
pammount of tliC county, also of a Dean and Chapter con* 
^sting of 12 prebendaries, and a corporate town of both bur- 
gesses (or freeholders of the city) and divers trades or fra«. 
tcrnitics of freemen, jointly incorporated by various charters 
granted by several bishops,' which two distinct bodies 
of men arc equally cntided to an exemption from all man*. 
iKT of tolls in every market in the county, within the juris- 
ditStion cf the said Bishop. The same privilege is, or 
ought to be, enjoyed by every burgess (or freeholder) of Jiis 
own town, suhjedl as aforesaid, comprehending every market 
town in tlie county, except Barnardcastle. 

There is also a grand gotliic cathedral, and a castle, which 
have a beautiful cfFedt from their elevated situation, and are 
both undergoing a thorough repair, at a prodigious expence 
to the Bishop and Chapter. The cathedral would appear to 
the greatest advantage, and much to ilie embellishment of 
the place, if the present worthy and honourable Dean and 
Chapter, ,would cause two or three old houses contiguous 
thereto to be demolished, and rail it round, similar to St. Paul's, 
when acommodiouscarriage>yaytothecourts of law, casde» 
and church, would be obtained. The city contains six other 
parish churches, besides several Romish chapeb and dissent- 
ing meeting-houses. The whole place has lately been ex« 
ceedingly improved, in consequence of an a6t of parliament, 
obtained about four years ago, for the paving, lighting, and 
cleaning it, through the recommendation, spirited endeavours, 
and countenance, of the late worthy Dean, Do(S^or Hinchcliff, 
Bishop of Peterborough, George Finch, Esq. then Mayor, 
and several other gentlemen, more particularly the two pre- 
sent worthy members for the city, John Tempest and Wil- 
liam Henry Lambton, Esq. who generously paid tlie whole 
expence of an application to parliament for that laudable 
and beneficial purpose, and whose ancestors have had the ho« 
nour to sit for this city, or county, for sevecal generations ; 

[Our.] B and 
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tnd it were mudi to be wished, diat every town and county 
in this kingdom were always equally well represented. 

There are also two very capital woollen manufaftorles of 
stufFs, shalloons, flannels, carpets, &cc. carried on here by 
Messrs. John Starforth and Son, and Messrs. Christopher 
Allen and Son, employing great numbers of industrious 
workmen, and causing a great circulation amongst trades- 
men weekly. 



RILLS K£AR TH£ CITV. 

The County Palatine of Durham, 'for its dimensions, is 
perhaps one of the most hilly, though certainly by no means, 
the highest, of any in the kingdom. The liills in general arc 
covered with. fine verdure to their tops, and many of them 
contain lead, coal, iron, marble, lime-stonCi free-stone, ice* 
in abundance, as will hereafter be described. 

The highest hill therein is about five miles west of the 
city, lying in the centre of a large estate belonging to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, on which has been erc£lcd, many ccn- 
tunes ago, a large beacon (still complete) for the purpose of 
alarm in times of danger, from whence may be seen the 
most extensive and beautiful prospers perhaps in this Island^ 
such as below mentioned; and if an observatory of 20 or 2^ 
yards high were ereiSted thereon, it would be a grand sea 
mark, and if properly executed, in all probability both the 
German anJ Atlantic Oceans might be seen at once. From 
the above*nientioncd eminence may clearly be distinguished 
from eight to ten regular built castles, innumerable gentle* 
men*s scats, the mouths of three navigable rivers, the Ger- 
man Ocean for 60 miles north and south, with the sliips 
thereon, and also those lying fn Shields harbour, witli a 
land prospect of 60 or 70 miles each way in tlic same direc« 

tion^ 
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tioa, and TOO towns and villages at the same time, extend^ 
ing as far as the city of York and its celebrated cathedral, to 
the south ; and to the Cheviot hills, on the borders of Scot«> ' 
land, to the north. From many otiier eminences adjoining 
to the city may be seen the most beautiful prospctfls, though. 
not so. extensive. 

For a more minute and elaborate description of this famous 
city and county, the reader is referred to the elegant Histoiy 
of Durham, by Mr. Hutchinson, in three volumes 410. 



<:OAL MXK£S« 

The east and north-east parts of this county are particu« 
]arly noted over Europe for their very valuable coal mines, 
which, from the numerous strata or seams now worked, 
being five in number, lying horizontally from 20 to loo 
fathoms deep, running through the county for many miles, . 
and each stratum from three to six feet thick, and easily con* 
veycd to the navigation by means of large and expensive 
waggon ways, render ihem an inexhaustible fund of riches 
to their numerous proprietors, as well as to the farmers in tho 
neighl>ourhood, cDi|)loying many thousands of industrious 
workmen and dieir families, and causing ^an immense cir« 
culation of money in the adjacent towns, to the great en* 
courageiiicnt of trade, agriculture, and population, not only 
there, but at a distance also ; for nnosc of the grounds con- 
tiguous to the mines are appropriated to meadow and pas-, 
ture for the keeping of cows, and of work horses for the 
coaleries above and below, though the number of the firsc ' 
mentioned horses, are greatly, if not principally reduced, by 
the crc£lion of steam engines for drawing of coals instead : 
of horses, and is performed witli greater facility and dispatch, 
Ji^ss Qxpence, and more safety. 

fi 2 From 
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From the experiments lately made by the agents of the 
two city members, who are the most capital coal-owners 
upon the river Weare, I find there are several more strata 
or scams of coal lying still deeper, which could "be worked, 
if necessary, at any reasonable depth, by means of the above* 
mentioned improved engines, with equal facility as at pre<» 
sent, so that the city of London, and many other parts, need 
not be, as it is notorious many have been, under apprehen- 
sions, that such mines would soon be exhausted ; for inde- 
pendent thereof, the greatest part of the county is stoied 
with the like valuable and useful article, above tKe present 
navigation, t])at can easily communicate therewith, if at any 
time required, (a perpetual Bill for that purpose having long 
since been obtained) and consequently would last for many 
thousand years, both upon the Tyne, and the Wearc, or 
Were. 

. In most of the capital sea-sale coaleries, great numbers of 
horses arc continually kept under ground, for the purpose 
of drawing the coals to tlie mouth of the pit. The like 
work, in the land-sale ones, is i>erformcd by men or boys. 

I will not attempt, like many ignorant and visionaiy 
theorists up<»n tlic nature and origin of coal, to presume to 
insult andmislcad the understanding of the reader, or of the 
honourable Board of Agriculture, by asserting, as many au- 
thors have recently done, ** that coal grows, that it lias been 
formed by trees formerly deposited in the eartli ;** or " that 
it is a veg^-table fossil.*' No ! Its lying, stratum super 
stratum therein, horizontally, at great depths, for many miles, 
must convince every intelligent person, that it has laid there 
ci initio, and doubtless is a mineral, and* not a vegetable 
fossil, iiitendcd by the great Creator for tlic use and com- 
fort of the human race. 

• 

CAST 
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CAST METAL AVX> XBOIT VOVKDERISSi WIVDMILL8, WATES; 
COAKj AKD PAPER DXTTO9 COMMON BREWERIES. 

• 

There is a very capital foundeiy for cannon and cvcrjr • 
other article, large and small, near Chester le Street in this 
county, carried on by John Cookson, Esq.. and another at . 
Washington by William Russel, Esq. employing a vast 
number of workmen, and causing prodigious sums of money 
to circulate in the neighbourhood, thereby increasing its , 
population amazingly. Several iron manufadlories are also 
established, particularly one very lately for the making ; 
malleable iron, Sec. at Lumley ; but the most capital in . 
these kingdoms are two at Swalwell and Winlaton, carried * 
on to an amazing extent by the family of the Crowleys and • 
their descendants, employing many thousands of people. 
The articles there made, are exported to all parts of the .* 
world. 

Numerous large common breweries, wind and water cora 
mills, and water paper mills, extend over the whole county^-. 
particubrly upon and near the rivers Tyne and Weare. 

In short, the stupendous works, and busy populous scenes^*, 
upon and adjoining these two rivers, arc indescribable, and . 
scarcely to be credited, but by those who have been eyaj 
witnesses of them. i 



QUARRIES OF MARBLE, FREE-STOKE, VIAE-STONE^ . 

LIME, &C« 

The neighbourhood of Walsingham produces a beau* 
. tiful black spotted marble for chimney pieces, hearths, mor- 
tars, and many other uses, and is the only place in the county 
for the large grey mill-stone for grinding of corn. 
. The whole county is well stored with excellent quarries 
of fine stone slates, flags, &c. for building ; also with nu- 

« merous 
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xncrous sorts of lime, br?ck and tile kUns of various kinds. 
Gateshead Fell in this county is pccuh'arly noted, through 
the whole habitable globe, for producing and exporting 
.what arc vulgarly, though erroneously, called Newcastle 
grind-5tones, on account of their being shipped from thence. 
There arc also several ccjually noted quarries of exccUenI 
iirc-stone, which is in high estimation and use for furnaces^ 
ovens, &:c. and is exported in immense quantities to difTcrcut 
countries. 

The county of Durham contains the sea-ports and trad- 
ing towns of South Shields, Sunderland, Monk- Wcarmouth, 
Bibhop-Wearmoulh, Hartlepool, Stockton, and SvvalwcU, 
witli several others of less note adjacent to the three navi- 
gable rivers, the Tyne, Wcare, and Tees, from whence arc 
exported its various produ£ts and manufatSturcs to very great 
amount. There are, besides, mi.ny capital populous towns 
therein, carrying on large and various maiiufadlorics of 
linen and woollen cloths, spinning mills for linen, yarn, Sec. 
viz. Darlington, Barnardcastle, Staindrop, Middlcton in 
Tcasdale, Sranhope in Wearedale, Walsinghum, Auck* 
land, Norton, Scdgefield» and Chester le Street, most of 
which arc market towns, well supplied witli all l;inds of 
provisions, for the sale of which markets arc Jicld ac s(.>m<: 
place or other in the county, every day in tlie week, Sui;day3 
excepted. 

It is also calculated that there cannot be fewer than 300 
large and ^mall populous vilhgcs, and that in tljc whole 
county, aid its dependencies, containing 120 large parishes, 
there are not less than 150,000 souls. I presume it will 
therefore be readily admitted, rliat it is not to be equalled by 
any other county in Great Britain (taking its smalldimen- 
fiions. into consideration) except Middlesex, for its numerous 
and important coal, lead, and iron mines ; its large cast 
xnet;il founderies and iron manufadlories, potteries, glass- 
houses, copperas works, coal tar, and salt works, quarries 
• " . of 



of marble, fire and free-stone, lime, brick, and tile kilnf^ 
(p-Ind-stonc and mill-stoue, linen and woollen manufactories, 
trade, agriculture, and population, consuming all its own 
vegetable productions within itself, or more, which clearly 
evinces the policy and necessity of causing all tlie large and 
valuable commons therein to be inclosed, together with the 
total abolition, of all common fields and inter-commons 
upon the proprietors thereof making a proper compcnsa* 
tion. 

A most stupendous iron bridge, of one arch, is now 
erecting over the river Weare, between Sunderland and 
Bishop- Wcarmouth, principally under thk patronage of the 
county and city members, which, for its amazing alti— 
tudc and span, will exceed any thing of the kind in the knownoi 
world, and must be the wonder and admiration of ages* 

Its height will be ico feet, and span 236 feet clear^. 



COAL TAR AND PITCH. 

These two important and invaluable articles for the pay-* 
ing of ships bottoms, are an infallible preservative againstr. 
those destructive animalculas, the sea worms, and this coun«> 
ty appears to be peculiarly adapted for its manufacture ta 
any extent required. Both coal tar and pitch, I understand^ 
were made fifty years ago by the ancestors of Mr. George 
Dixon, a coal owner in this county, and also by himself]^ 
during the American war, in large quantities, and $ctit to 
Newcastle, Sunderland, &c. but for some reason or other 
he has discontinued the busincsr*, owing, perhaps, to the 
heavy cxpcncc of U'M carriage. I am informed, that a: the- 
time they were first invented, a vesspl was aCiually payed 
tlicrcwith, and sent under ihe direCtions of Government to 
the Wcst-lndlcs, by way of experiment, which returned 
perfcdly sound and clean as whca * was seat out, and 

whichc 
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which every vessel payed w'th such gsnuim C9al4ar wl! 
ever infallibly do.; but certain it is, proper attention and en 
couragcmcnt had not then bccn» anJ, I am afraid, is not yc 
given to ti;cir production and application, otherwise the 
must have ere now been generally used, to great private an 
public advantage, independent of their being great interna 
' commercial articles. 

There arc many processes for making the al)ove-mention 
« cd articles, prior to that for which Lord Dundonald obtaino 
a Patent, and parliamentary extension. Some of them ar 
60 produdiivc, (bwing perhaps to the coal containing niucl 
bitumen) as to require only 4I ton of coal to a barrel o 
tar. Several manufactories for making them have bcci 
ere<5ted in this county lately ; but such establishments ough 
only to be made contiguous to coal pits communicating witi 
a navigable river, in order to avoid the heavy cxpencc 
land-carriage, and none but the most bituminous coal applic( 
to these purposes ; even tlie smallest o{ such coal, which i: 
scarcely vendible by the coal-owner, is the properest, anc 
two ton of some will produce a barrel of tar. I have trice 
various pieces of coal, both of my own and other owners 
and find some amazingly produ(^ive, particularly one o 
Mr. Lambcon*s (the greatest proprietor and owner upon tin 
river Wearc) in so great a degree, that one-fourth part o 
a single stratum in one of his coal pits, if made into tay 
would be much more lucrative than the whole produce 
•such pit, great as the profit of such miqcs is known t. 
,bc ; on which account, I am certain it would be much tli 
.interest of such owners to establish large apparatuses for it 
manufacture, and highly incumbent upon Government an 
ship-owners to encourage the general use of such genuh 
* coal tar only. 

The cautionary word only must be carefully and pccu 

liarly attended toby every person who buys and supplies thcj 

invaluable articles, particularly to the above-mentioned pui 

• • po» 
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pose, or indeed to any other exposed to air or watcr» as it is 
usual forihe manufa6kurer (though highly im^-^olitic and on* 
j»jst, and arising either Iroin ignorance or avarice) to cxtraft 
the rsscniial oil thereout, which is absolutely essential or nc- 
ce.c^ary to tiic'r edicicnt application, renders the residuum a 
mere c.jfut mortuum^ by totally depriving them of their ad- 
hesive and prc5Civin^ qualities, and I am afraid, nay I am 
icrral.i, his much discouraged their consumption, as Mr. 
I "iott, and many other gentlemen of my acquaintance, in 
London a.id cisovherc, have made various complaints to me 
of their iiicfEcacy, desiring mc to inform thsm (thinking I 
could and would so do) why in so many instances chcy faiU 
ed of sui cess ^— I gave them, as I now give the Public, tlic 
ssLme serious ai.d concise caution, and there being no appa* 
rent diifcrcncc between the original tar, and tliat which has 
undergone the second process, I know of no other security 
tlie purchaser can have, but the word and honour of such 
manufacluier, though I should be inclined to purchase none 
but of those Wiio made the criminal tar only. 

I am alu^ certain, that the liquid arising and produced be- 
fore the tar comes over, is equally invaluable for the purposes 
of curing the scab, and many other disorders in all animals» 
by simply rubbing them therewith, as the ingredient is totally 
liostile to every species of animalculx, which, it is well 
know n, are the sole cause of such diseases. The Gentleman, 
as well as the Farmer, will tlierefore find his account in its 
application ; butif not to be had in sufficient quantities, (or :f 
too stroug it sliould be reduced with water) I naturally sup- 
pose the original tar boiled in water, and such water applied^ 
would answer the same beneficial purposes, at least it might 
be strong enough to rub sheep with. It certainly would be 
well worth the while of every farmer to make the exped- 
mcnt, more especially as one or the other will infallibly an- 
swer his most sanguine hope, and cost him nothing but his 
labour, and such persons would do the community* a gfcat 
£uur.] c service 
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service, by communicating their effe As to tlie Board of Agri« 
culture and the Public. 

Every application of the original tar, or its oil, for 
sheep, without their being well qualified with grease, should 
be carefully avoided; perhaps the same caution may not be 
necessary for larger animals. 

Why Government, the Board of Admiralty, and the 
East India Company, will not encourage its general use, 
notwithstanding the numerous proofs given, and the reite- 
rated representations made to them all by Lord Dundonald, 
mpelf, and many respedtable |)ersons, the Render must form 
his own conjecture, for it is undoubtedly a hundred times 
more valuable for the above-mentioned purpose, and many 
others, than any foreign vegetable tar whatever. * And 
though this is a subjedl more connected with Commerce 

than 



* lo Older to elucidate their beneficial tffcQs more fully, relative to 
clipping, I will take the liberty to report two or three curious anecdotes 
that occurred, before Lord Dundonald's process was known. 

Being once in company with Captain Take, of a Jamaica packet, I 
mentioned my having made some experiments upon Coal Tar, and stating 
to him the infinite advantage and security the Navy would derive there* 
from, if used by it, he replied, " Sir, I can give you and the Public 
stronger proofs of iu infallible good elTeQs than any man in this kingdom.** 
Me informed roe that Mr. Campion, a capital Tar-maker in Bristol, 
had desired him to take out two ptaitks done with ccal and foreign tar, 
and caused them to be sunk in Port Royal har{>our for two months, which 
when drawn out, it was found that the first mentioned was as clean and 
•ound as when immersed, aiui the latter a complete riddle* 

One morning I called upon my friends, Messrs. Twiss and Jennour, 
agents to the East-India Company, when the conversation turned upon 
the singular virtues aud efficacy of Coal Tat, and the great benefit the 
Company would derive foom iu use, and save the immense expence they 
vere at io coppering their large ships, I1iey wae so fully convinced by 

(he 
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llian Agriculture, yet it is well entitled to the consideration 
of the Board, in consequence of its probable utility in curing 
the disorders ofshccp, and in the benefit that would resulty from 
applying it as a paint, for implements of husbandry. 

C 2 LEAD 



the irrefragable proofs given them, that they earnestly entreated I would 
vait upon Mr. Oliver, Secretary to the Company, and make the like 
J mpoi tant representation to him, who would undoubtedly make a report of 
it to the Court of DireRors. Accordingly I wailed upon him the next 
morning, and in the course of our conversation, he ordered a piece of the 
wreck of an £ast-Iiidiaman to be brought fur my inspe£lion (-Arhich is 
well worth eve^y curious person's seeing, more especially those concerned 
in shippingj \^hcn I said, ** This specimen of the dcstru£livc and daa« 
gcrous efTcfls of the Sea Worm speaks more than a thousand tongues Ciiii 
express.**— He then proceeded to inform me that it wu part oi the bot« 
torn of an East*India Jiipjustanived, most luckily, at a crisis when it had 
many feet water in its hold, and 400,0001. cargo on board, and when ex* 
amined to know the cause, was actually found to be totally eaten through 
in an hundred places, and many of them, I am certain, above an inch in 
diameter. ** Now, Sir,** I replied, *'if this vessel had been well payed 
with genuine Coal Tar, no such accident could have happened, for such 
application is infallible in its effects, in all climates and seas,'* 

At that time I .found Mr* Oliver had never been informed of its conse« 
<]iience, and dec mirg such information of much imparlance to the Com* 
pai)y*s interest, he de ired 1 would wait upon the then Chairman, and 
communicate it to him. Next morning I had an interview with the Chair* 
man, told him who I vas sent by, reciting every particular before men- 
tioned, and the specimen I had seen, as a roost coiroborattng argument in 
favour of uhat I advanced: vhcn with great composure he told me it 
was of noimpottauce to the Compar^y, /ct'^tAty'^^nfy'^^ired'^iAaf^ 

shipi •• Would it do (said be) for— Ropek?** 1 replied, •• Sir, I 

came to fell yon, as a favour, %vhat it will do for, not what pcrhapa it 
rosy not do for." 

A worthy resf^Oable friend of :mine, Mr. Thomas Richardson of 
Sundcfland, informed me, a few weeks since, that he bad gone on pur* 
pose very lately to rx^mine a large ship that had been well payed with coal 
tar, and suit to the West*Irdie», and after her return into the Baltic for 
tome months, when he found her bottom, and every other part, pcr£c£Uy 
sound and dean, and not so much as a single barnacle upon it* 
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LEAD MIKES. 



The principal lead mines in tlic county of Durliam> arc 
in the purish of Middlclon in Tcajidalc, and the parish of 
Stanhope in Wearcdalc; the greatest part of tlio:»e in Teas- 
daleare the property of the Earl of Darlington, andthc other 
the property of Timothy Hutchinson, llsq. 

The mines in Teasdalc are at present rather unsuccessful, 
and the unsettled state of the times is much against mine ad- 
venturers, as the sale of lead is generally very dull during 
war, which prevents the mining business being pursued with 
the usual vigour* ' 

The principal mines in VVearcdale arc the property of 
the Bishop of Durham, and some of them are very successful 
at present. There are likewise some others belonging to va- 
rious proprietors, but none of them arc of much note, 

The general method of working the mines in this county 
is nearly the same as in the neighbouring counties of Cum- 
berland and Northumberland. Great improvements have, of 
late' years, been made by introducing waggon levels, which 
at the same time that they unwater the mines, take off the 
most laborious part of manual labour, and, in both these re* 
tpeAs, save the adventurers a considerable expence. The me- 
thod of smelting the lead ore, in Wearcdalc, is by the blast 
hearth as formerly, but in Tcasdale the air furnaces have been 
lately introduced, and when proi)erly condu<Stcd answer well, 
ffo that in all probability they will be the only method that 
in a little time will be pradliscd. 

The method of refining in this county, is the same as 
praAised in all the principal works in the before-mentioned 
places ; but to enter into every particular of the process of 
smelting and refining, wotild farexceed the limits allowed to 
this paper, perhaps unnecessary too; for, from any description 
that can be given to the honourable Board of Agriculture, 
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or to the Public, no just idea could be formed, unless tbcy 
saw the construflions of (he smching and refining mills, and 
hadanopportuuity of viewingthe whole operation performed. 
The inci ease of population, occasioned by the mines In 
botli these extensive parishes, is very great ; and t!ie landed 

• 

property, could by no means support one tliird of the inha« 
biiants, were it not for these mines, as the land in general in 
their neighbourhood, is of a very bad quality, wA consequently 
of very little value to a farmer ; besides, they do more thsin 
double the rent of all the small farms contiguous thereto, as 
the miners take these farms at extravagant rents, for the con- 
venience of keeping two or three cows and a Galloway, for 
the use of their numerous families. 

They likewise make a very considerable diiTerence in all 
the farms at a great distance, as the farmer is always certain 
of a ready market for every article his farm produces, and.at 
the b(;st prices. 
As to the value of land generallyjbroken up by the working 
the mines, it is said to be of little or no apparent consequence, 
being chiefly either heath or peatmoss, and, on that account,, 
deemed by the inhabitants, incapable of any kind of improva*^ 
ment* 

SALT SPRINGS, AND SALT WORKS N£AR T1IE>. 

RIVER W£AR£. 

There is a very singular salt spring at Birtlcy in thia. 
county, and one of the great arcana of nature, which, like- 
many more; will never he explored by man, and displays the 
wonderful works of the Omnipotent in an eminent ^degree. 
—It arises at the depth of seventy fathoms, in an engine pit 
creiflcd for drawing water out of coal mines, at the extremity 
of a stone drift, drove 200 yards north-east therein, for the 
purpose of draining the water from the coal works, and: 
vrhat is more extraordinary, springs only in such, drift in 

every. 
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every dircfiJon, though such pit, ami every other contiguous 
thereto, ha\c been excavated both al ovc and b<lv>w it many 

. fathoms, where, and when it might naturally Ikj supposed 
the same spring would hiivc been fouiid. Its mixing itself 
witli the fresh water in tlic same pit, would have occasioned 
its remaining totally unnoticed to this day, but for an ac' 
cidcnt which happened to the boiler of the engine s: on after 
its erctftion. One morning the bottom of the boiler suddenly 
dropt out; the engine man amazed thereat, as well ke might, 
informed the undertakers, who upon examiiution found it 
incrustal with a vast quantity of strong salt, and the iron 

• totally corroded. Upon tasting the water, though incorpo* 
rated with immense quantities of fresh, it was found exceed* 
ly brackish and salt, whereupon they explored the workings, 
and found the above-mentioned very valuable salt spring arise 
in sucli diifc only, and which has for these ni.ie years produ* 
ced, and may for eternity produce, 20,COO gallons per day, 
four times stronger tlun any sea water wiiatevcr, therefore 
it can have no communication with the sea. 

In consequence of which valuable discovery, a large and 
extensive manufa<5tory of salt has been c.stubli.shcd by a com* 
panyof gentlemen, who, auer encountering many difTicuUics, 
as are usual at first in great speculative undertakings, have 
brought it to very great perfedlion, of a most excellent qua- 
lity, and send it to most parts of the kingdom. '1 here is a 
very considerable quantity of a strong saline residuum, 
calleil bittern, to the amount .of 20GO gallons per day ; which 
at present is of no use to the manufactory. It will therefore 
be a very nccessarv enquiry, whether it could not l)e U5cd as 
manure in agricultural improvements. No experiments 
have as yet been made of it, but at the personal request of 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, the manufadiurers 
promise to try various experiments therewith, and in proper 
time to make their report to the Board. With the brine itself 
no experiment can be tried, in consequence of the 18 Geo. li 

cap. 
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cap. 18. scft. 17. by which any person who shall carry any 
brine from the salt pits, (other than the known proprietors 
of pans for boihng it into wliite salt) shall forfeit forty shil- 
lings per gallon. 

There is another very curious salt spring at Butterby near 
this city, that rises out of a rock in tlie river Weare, and is 
only visible and visitable at very low water. A small exca- 
vated bason has been made therein, perhaps many centuries 
ago, hue its produAion is so trifling, though equally as strong 
as that of Birtley, that the proprietors have never thought it 
an objcd wortli attending to, nor perhaps never will, for the 
reasons given. 

Several great works for making salt from sea water, have 
long been established at South Shields; but it is supposed tlieir 
consumption has been much reduced by that at Birtley, and 
I am given to understand, that neither sea water nor any salt 
spring in tin's kingdom, contain any great quantities of bit- 
tern, which, if it is found to be of any benefit to agricul- 
ture, it is to be hoped the legislature will take ofF every re- 
striction upon its use, as also that upon foul salt, which is 
known to be so cfEcacious as a manure. 
In the History of the Public Revenue of the British Empire, 
vol. 2. p. 137, there is a short statement of the objedtions, 
known at that time, to the impolitic tax on salt ; but from 
some late discoveries it^ould appear, that the duty on salt 
is attended with another disadvantage of considerable mo- 
ment, for it is now ascertained, that salt twice chrystallized, 
is divested of ^11 its impurities, and dien becomes peculiarly 
well calculated for the table, or for preserving meat, fish, 
butter, £cc. Twice chrystallization, however, is a ^irocetis 
which can hardly become very general, except in this king- 
dom. The French, Spaniards, and Portuguese, can never 
think oj[ rcdissolving their Bay salt for that purpose, and the 
Dutch can never do it to tlie same advantage, on account of 
tlie higher price of fuel in Holland. If tbeicfore the tax on 
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•ak were abolished, it would give to Great Pr'fain, not only : 
the total commrAnd of the commerce of salt, but al&o a great 
superiority in regard to all the anicles in wlJch its use is nc^ . 
cessary. There arc no means, by whicii t!ic same sura couiJ 
be raised, in a. manner that could be produdlivc of half so / 
many pernicious cfffAs to the public in general; and the abo- ': 
litioQ of tbis tax, it can be hardly be doubted,: is , both in a : 
commercial and agricultural view, one of tlic ol)jc<£ls, the: 
most dcroutly to be wished for, by every friend to the interests . 
of the country. 

On the subje^ of twice chrystallization, and the nnture of 
the Birtlcy salt springs^ a re?ipe^ablc chemist has very oblig- y 
ingly communicated the following ohscivations* ; > 

The Outch mode of making salt upvi scltn: is to redis- :. 
solve in sea water the salt that has been once chrystalli/^d, ' 
letting the solution stand to become clear. It is then poured * 
into the salt pans, evaporated, and chrystallizcd over again. ^ i 
Sea water containi: one ounce of sea salt in from tiiirty-six ' < 
to forty ounces of the water, according to the part of t]ie"> 
sea from whence taken; and there is also in tliis quantity ' 
about half a drachm or tliirty grains of gypsum, of magne- • > 
sia muriataand mSignesia vitriolata togctlicr, half an ouncei ' 
besides a small portion of mucilaginous matter. 

Sea salt requires three limes its weight of water to dissolve 
it, of course something more than i^.ar proportion of sea 
water. The sale dissolved in three times its wei rht of sea 
water, when formed by a second chrystallization, is mtirc 
likely to contain some portion of the earthy salts, than if pure 
wateri.ad been employed. To obtain it pure, therefore, by a 
second chrystallization, the produce cf the first should be rcdis* ^ 
solvidin lb rei times its weight of river or rain water^ or water 
from a spring free from saline si bsfances. This solution 
should. sund until pcrfeftly clear, the clear pait tJien be 
drawn off, and evaporated in salt pans witli a degree of heat 
ju«tsu(Bticnttgmakcitsimmer. When sufficiently evaporated ' 

the 
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the solution should be puiAitDo shallow vessels, exposed to th«i .., 
air, but covered from rain. ^ 

Inhere Is also every reason to beh'eve, from some late chy- . 
mical discoveries, that an anicle might be manufadlured from . 
the brine at the Birtley salt works, and indeed from common 
salt water icscif, superior in quality to Spanish barilla, and . 
which can be afforded at a cheaper rate. This is an cbjcd^ 
of very great magnitude, the experiments necessary fur as* . . 
certaining which will be tried without delay. If they an-.', 
swer, ir would be a strong additional argument for the abo*. ^ 
licion of the salt tax. 

It would appear from the experiment tried by the proprie- ; 
tors of the Birtley salt works, diat the bittern at their worksf , 
principally consists pf calx muriatum, quick lime combined i 
with muriatic acid. In any case, it can only be employed as , 
a manure, in very small quantities. To a soil that is barren « 
and without manure, it would prove an absolute poison. It « 
would forward the putrefaction of the manure in a manured : 
soil, would stimulate the vessels of plants, and therefore is to . 
be considered as a forcing manure, wliich can only be em« . 
ployed with advantage in a rich soil, or on ground well roa* . « 
nured. Two gallons of it, however, mixed with from five , 
to ten gallons of water, sprinkled over a dunghill, might be v 
Ci considerable use in accelerating putrefaftion. 



THE TURNPIKE ROAD, FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE LONG 

• BANK, TO NEWCASTLE. 

The President of the Board, having done me the honour 
to request, I would, as soon as possible, take an accurate sur- 
vey of the ground on tlie west side of the Long Bank, and 
make a report to him, whether a much m'ore convenient, 
eligible, safe, and level road could not be obuincd, and the 
whole of the present hilly, dangcrouSi and expensive one 

tour.] x> , ' avoided. 
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avoided* Accordingly I have, in company with Mr. Vazcy 
of Pclav7, so done, and am clearly of opinion with Jiira, ihxt 
a m\ich more convenient, safe, level, expeditious, and ele- 
gant road, comprehending perhaps the most beautiful prospers 
in this kingdom, all the way to Newcastle, may, with great 
•2sc be accomplished, at a trifling C3«pcnce, considering what 
general advantages would be derived, andlhar too, I should 
hope, without anv additional public impost ; but which, ii 
necessary, I am fully convinced every person who travels thcl 
• present very offensive one, would readily comply with, and 
be considerable gainers ; for, in the hrst place I will venture 
to assert, that any one, either on hoise-back or in a carriage, 
' should perform their jouniey to that town, in lesu time than 
. is required to mount the top of the hills ; and secondly, that 
the expencc of 0T;e horse in three would be saved thereby, in 
•every heavy carriage, and the work performed with more| 
case. 

What could induce the first Commissioners, to dire£^ th( 
^ present road over such a dreary, dangerous, and hilly corn* 
men, and thereby increasing iiuuead of diminhlnng the dls< 
tance, I am at a losii to conceive ; for it is evident to ever] 
traveller, that the original road to Newcastle, and yet exi&tingJ 
'xvhercby such stupcnduous hills were totally avoided, was 
hundred times more eligible and convenient. But in case an] 
aiteration is made in the present one, in consequence of thu 
inquiry, I would take the liberty to submit to the Commit 
flioncrs of tlic said road, their diroSling proper persons t( 
«urvey, whether it would not be much more eligible and conJ 
venicnt, to commence it at or near the Three Ions, when i| 
•would befound to go in a dircdk level line to Newcastle, ihougl 
at a small expence more. I understand it will be necessary fol 
»the Commissioners of the present road, to apply to Parliamen 
ahe next sessions for fresh powers ; tlicn would be the time, 
tpresumc, to agitate and cffcdl this very desirable and general]] 
•xvished for alteration, which. could not possibly, witli prop< 
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management, cost mere than about 3000I. And as I am well 
informed, the income of the present toll amounts to i,xooI. 
per annum, or more, I should conclude there must remain a 
very considerable surplus, after deducing every expencc of * 
interest and repairs, tliat would enable the Commissioners, to 
borrow the sum needful, to execute such a laudable and ne« 
cessary undertaking at the (ime mentioned, if the honourable 
Board do not think proper to take tlie busmeis up sooner, for. 
too soon it cannot be done* 

CONCLUSION, 



* 

SUCH are the observations which have occurred to mc^ 
rcspe£ling several particulars, conncf^ed, if not with the * 
a<rricultural state, at least with thi inttrnal improvement of 
the kingdom, and consequently within tlie scope of the re« 
searches of that Board to whom diis paper is addressed. 
I thought it my duty to submit them to the consideration of 
the members of that respc<Aable institution, without mean- 
ing to interfere with the agricultural survey of the county of 
Durham, or its very ingenious and competent author. * I • 
shall only add, that when the Sovereign of a powerful and ' 
extensive empire, thus patronizes the most laudable and bene* • 
ficial undertaking ever attempted, and thereby a As, as our * 
most gracious Monarch always has done, the part of a true 
and affcftionatc parent of his people, what has not a king- 
dom to hope for from such an establishment. By the spirited . 
and patriotic exertions of a Board, thus constituted under the 
auspices, indeed, bcith of the Crown and Parliament, such •. 
singular services, we trust, will be rendered to the country, as 
will raise it to the highest pitch of opulence and power, and : 
immoxtalixe those by whom it was planned and supported*. 
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FOSTSCRtPT. 



HECA&niKO SALT SPRINCI, &CC. 



. . There arc probably many valuable salt springs all 
. England, in places where they are little thought of. — ' 
best moilc of trying whether they are alkaline or not, U\ 
take a common wine glass of the clear water, and to droj 
it two or three drops of olive oil. If it becomes milkyj 
» is a proof of the existence of alkaline particles. 

RespcAing the manufa^uring of tlie muriat of pot; 

either from salt springs, or sea* water, the following phi 

-' recommended. 

I. Chrystallize the brine as usual^ to separate the bitd 

which will not chrystallize. 

^ . 2. Ascertain exa^ly the quantity of muriatic acid conu 

ed in the salt, which may be done by any real chymist,! 

» means of nitrat of silver. A pound of the salt is su£Bc| 

for that purpose. 

vS*. A certain quantity of thesaltis then dissolved, ai 

; mixed with as much*potash as ^ill be necessary to sati 

tliat acid, after which the whole is evaporated and eX] 

• to chrystallization, by means of which the muriat of po| 

it separated, as the soda chrystalllzes last. 
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to be I dcg. 15 min. west. The eastern side of the triangle ^ 
extends from the mouth of the Tecs, in its northern direc* 
tion, inclining a little eastwardi to the peninsula of Hartle- 
pool, which is the most eastern point of the coast of tins 
county* and so far the shore is low, and covered witi) a firm 
•and» excepting that about the midway* a rock called the 
Long Scar projects from the town of Sea ton, about a mile 
into the sea, and is covered at high-water ; and from the 
peninsula of Hartlepool, it proceeds northward, declining a 
little to the west, to the moutli of the Wearc at Sunderland ; 
and from thence round Suter-Point, which projedls a little 
eastward, to the mouth of the Tyne at Shields, being for 
the most part fronted with cliSs of unequal height, in some 
parts of which, as at Hanlepool, Black-Halls, and Whit« 
burn-Lizard, there are caverns of considerable size, with 
various openings and perforations, and tlirough them plea# 
sing views upon the sea ; and in some parts of this range of 
coast, as at Hartlepool, Dalton-field-Housc, and Whitburn- 
Lizard, there are rocks of huge bulk, and various shapes, 
standing detached from the clifF, and at high water surround- 
ed by the sea ; these, in the early months of summer, are 
covered with innumerable^ flocks of sea-fowls, and wonder- 
fully picturesque. 

From Shields, the river Tync forms the northern boundary 
of this county, up ro a brook which falls into it opposite to 
Wylam, in Northumberland, and from thence the boundary 
line between the counties of Durham and Northumberland 
takes, by an irregular course, (part of it being up the channel 
of tlie river Den^ent) a south west dire6lion> till it reaches 
the northern Appenine atKiIhope*Cross, the point of union of 
tlie counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham ; 
and from thence proceeds abutting upon Cumberland, about 
seven miles, in a more southern dircAion, to the mouth of 
Crook- burn before mentioned ; and from tlience the river 
Tees flowing south eastward, divides, for about four miles^ 

the 
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the county of Durham from Westmoreland, to Caldron 
Snoui, the point of union of Westmoreland, Yorkshire« 
and Durham, and at the distance of five miles, having tum- 
bled down a precipice of sixty-nine feet perpendicular, in a 
most noble and beautiful cascade, which is called the High 
Force, it pursues its course to the sea, forming the southern 
1;oundary of this county. 

ASPECT* 

The general aspe£l of this county is hilly, and naked, 
1)ut not a little enliveiicd by the comfortable view of farm 
.houses Standing in the midst of the farms. Cross-Fell, al* 
though situated beyond the western limit of this county, may, 
at is presumed, with propriety enough be called the natural 
head of it, for, from the eastern side of that mountain issue 
the sources of the riirer Tees, and take an eastern course, ac- 
companied on the north by a lofty ridge, from the north side 
of which issue the sources of South Tyne, and take a nor« 
thcrn course ; the ridge then bends to the nortli, and forms 
the western limit of this county to Kilhope-Cross. From the 
^eastern side of this lofty ridge, and from those of the moun« 
tainous ridges which branch eastward from it, issues the Weare, 
and other brooks, or rivers, that take their courses, with 
^ome rapidity for the most part, eastward to the sea ; and 
from those mountains other ranges of hills branching o^, 
and still decreasing Jn height as they approach the sea- 
<:oast, spread themselves in 'Various direiSUon^ over the wholt 
•county^ 

SOIL* 

Near the river Tees, the soil is loamy, or rich clay; as it 
iG likewise in some spots near the other rivers and brooks in 

■ 

this county: acafurther distance from these rivers and brooks. 
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the soil is of a poorer nature, commonly called tuat^r-sbaiittp 
with here and there spots of gravel interspersed ; but these 
arc of small extent, the middle of none of them being half a 
mile from clay : the hills bctwxcn the sea, and an imaginary 
line drawn from Bcmard-castle on the Tees, to Alan's-ford 
on die Dcrwcnr, are for the most part covered with a dry 
loam, the fertility of which varies in proporiion to its depth; 
and, but where thinnest, it afFords^ wholesome pasturage for 
sheep, and from the above-mentioned line westward, the sum- 
mits as well as the sides^ are moorish -wastes, and w ill come 
into consideration under the head was Us and advantagis 
§f indosingf as w*il] the soil commonly called wuUr ihalcn 
urder that of draina^i*. 



OLtMATC- 

The climate is uncertain in all the seasons of the year, • 
insomuch that the cultivator seldom reaps all his crops to 
such advantage, as fronc the nature of the soil might he ex- * 
pe6ted, the weatlier in the spring being cither too harsh, or 
in the beginning of sununer too cold and dry, and in the 
autumn too wet and windy; and the whole face of this 
county declining from west to east, is exposed to, and an- 
noyed by, the north-east wind, which often prevails Jong 
in the spring : one traA only, with the river Skem winding 
through it^ declines to the south, and tl\c fonunate inhahi* ;• 
tants are not insensible of the benefit accruing from the warm 
exposure; for the rest of the county, a few acres here and 
there, judiciously chosen, well planted and fenced, would ' 
sooxi afford Krccns sufficient for shelter, and in a few years 
morq, would produce a satisfa Aory return of profit. ' 
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A THIHD part of this county is suppo&cd to be of eccle*^ 
iiascical tenure; of the remainder, part h possessed by greatf 
part by middlingt and part by small propiietprt. 

I 

ORASSES. 

• • • • • 

The grasses chiefly cultivated are rye and dufBl grass j *' 
red, white, and hop clover; and rib and oat grass ; but the 
two latter arc justly falling into disrepute. Rib grass, because' *^ 
it has been observed to be no favourite of the stock in the* '^ 
pasture, and when making into hay, it shrivels so muck 
that it slips through the rake, and little of it reaches the 
4tack, more especially when it is of slender growth, from 
poor land; another mischief from it is, that being produAive 
of seed, it-overruns the ground, to the obstruAion of better 
grasses. Oat grass, because it is only an annual, and is founds ' " * 
to impoverish the soil. * Rye-grass b much esteemed, because'^ • 
It is of earliest growth, continues late in the autumni au4 
thrives in all soils and climates. 



STOCK. • . • ■ » 

TjcHMlssroK having been obtained from Mr. CuIIeyt^* 
insert in this work his accurate description of the horse, 
bull, and ram of tlic County of Durham as stated in his 
Observations on Live Stock, the favour is thankfully acknow- 
^kdged* It would be too great a trespass on his liberality, t6 
borrow his judicious remarks ; they are to be found in bis 
book. A few additional reflexions, however, have occurred^' 
and will follow after the descriptions, for consideration* 
Stock being the peculiar boast of this part of the north of 
England, it seems a duty to give it that tttoatioo which U 
Jcservest 
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MR. CULLEY*S DESCRIPTIOK OF THE DURHAM HORSE. 

Hu head should l>c as small as the proportion of the 
animal will admit ; his nostrils cxpamfed, and muzzle fine ; 
his cyci chcarfuland prominent ; his cars small, upiight, and 
• placed near together ; his neck, rising out of his back and 
•hou'.dcrs, with an easy tapering curve, must join grace- 
fully to the head ; his shoulders being well thrown buck, 
must aUo go. into his neck (at what is called the points) 
vnpcrceived, which perhaps facilitates tlie going much more- 
. than the narrow shoulder, which most people, arc admirers 
of; for whoever lias observed a grcy.hound> or a hare, will 
perceive how very wide they are made at the upper part of 
the shoulders, and there arc few animals tliat move with so 
much case and swiftness as they do. The arm or fore 
thigh should be muscular, and tapering from tlie shoulder 
. meet with a fine straight sinewy boncy leg ; the hoof circular, 
f and wide at the heel; his chest deep, and full at the girth; 
his loin or fillets broad and straight, and ribs round ; hi^ 
hips or hooks by no. means wide, but quarters long, and tail 
set high on; his thighs strong and muscular; his )eg$ clean* 
and fine boned, the leg bones not round, but what is called 
lathy. 

MR* CULLEY*S DESCRIPTION OF THE TEES-WATER BUtL. 

The head of tlie bull should be rather lon^Ti his muzzle 
fine, and nostrils wide ; his eyes lively and prominent, his 
cars long and thin, his horns white, his neck strong, and 
rising ratlier from the slioulders, but small and fine where it v 
joins the head ; his shoulders broad at the top, yet to sit full 
to his crops, and chest backwards, and to his neck vein-putt 
or mouse-piece forwards ; his bosom open, breast deep 
)>road» and well seen before his legs ; his arms or fore-thighs 
full, and upcring to his knee \ his legs straight, clean, and 
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very fine boned, with good large hoofs; his crops and chest 
j so full as to leave no hollow behind tlie shoulders^ and so 

I strong in the plates as to keep his belly from sinking below 

the level of his breast; his back or loin broad, straight, and 
flat ; ribs well up as the graziers term it, ' viz. one rising 
1 ^ above another, in such ar manner, as the last rib should be 

J rather the highest, which should leave only a small space to 

- the hips or hooks ; these should be wide placed, round and full 

-V In shape; the quarters long, tail high, rumps close, and the 

-^ quarters, instead of being square as recommended by some 

S writers on husbandry, should ta][)er gradually from tlie hip» 

• backward, the turls or pot-bones quite sunk, and in every 

Tcspcft different from the round, lycry, or Dutch form, so 
•undeservcdlv esteemed formerly. The form here described, 
'Will, when fed, be covered with fat to the hock, or hough. 
The bonss of his hind legs same as tliose befoi^i viz. clean, 
€mally and straight ; tail broad and well haired. 

tIR. CULLEY's description of TH£T£ES-WAT£RItA>C« 

« 

Ills head should be fine and sn>a11, his face white, nostrils 
•avide and expanded, his eyes prominent, and rather bold or 
•daring ; ears &hort and thin, his collar full from his breasc 
•and shoulders, but tapering*gradually all the way to where 
the head and neck join, which must be very fine and grace* 
ful, being pcrfedlly free from any coarse leather hanging 
down ; the slioulders broad, and full, which must at the 
same time join so easy to the collar forward, and crops back* 
ward, as to leave not the least hollow in either place, the 
mutton upon his arm, or fore-thigh, must come quite to tlie 
knee; all his legs white, and upright, wiiha clean fine bone* 
being equally clear from superfluous skin and coarse hairy 
wool, from the knee and hough downwards ; the breast 
broad and well forward, which will keep his fore legs at a 
proper widcaess; his ginh or chest full and deep, and 
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instead of a hollow behind the shoulders, that part, by some- 
called the fore flank, sliould be quite full, the back and loins^ 
broad, flat, and straight, from which the ribs must rise with 
a fine circular arch ; his belly straight, the tail well set up, 
^uaners long and full, with xnution quite down to the hough^ 
which should stand neither in nor out ; his twist deep and 
full, whichi with the broad breast, will kccjxhis forelegs open 
and square; the whole body covered viidi a fine thin rosy 
pelt, and that with a flne long, bright, soft wooL 



Such being the models of our stock, the horses arc Ht for 
tlie field, tlie saddle, and the harness, and sold at good prices 
to the London dealers: it is thought, however, tliat the breed 
for tlie draught, maybe improved by a cross with tlie mouldy, 
a&ive, Derbyshire breed. The cattle are short horned, of a 
good kind, still improving, by tlic attention of some breeders 
to a judicious sele<5Ucn of bulls and cows ; and perhaps upoa 
every consideration of form, weight, produce of milk and 
butter, and above all, quickness of grazing, not inferior to 
any in England. DifTerent opinions have been advanced 
relative to distindtive signs in cattle of their being suitable, 
or likely, to prove profitable for the dairy or the sliamblcs ; 
but amongst the best judges, no general rule is yet received, 
or admitted to be certain, upon this subject. Cows, wiih all 
the signs upon tlie udder of being good milkers, are frequent* 
ly found to make fat as quickly, as tho?e which have not any 
such signs ; the slieep are large, with long wool. Tlicy 
have of late been crossed by some, witll the Leicestersliirc 
kind, and several think with advantage ; others are of opinion 
that the cross hath been disadvantageous, because, although 
it must be allowed that the form has been improved, the 
weight certainly hath been found to be diminished ; and that 
ic those of the age of a year and a half, the usual time of 
•ale, diminishes the value, perhaps not less than a crown per 
head ; nor bath the pasture admitted of a greater number, nor 
iiavc they fattened sooner to f oxnpcosatc that loss 3 nor hath 
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It been found, that by keeping them longer, a greater inerease 
of profit hath accrued from them than from theothcn They* 
wish tliereforc to preserve the old, which hath acquired the ^ 
name of the Tees-water breed, and hath been long most de« ' 
servcdly in high esteem ; and they recommend, in order stiti 
to improve it, a careful attention in the choice of ewes 
and rams in the propagation. In Weardale, where the 
sheep is of a small kind, weighing, when fat, from fourteen* ^ 
to eighteen pounds a quarter, part horned, with mottled faces, 
the wool iine, care is taken to preserve the breed pure; the 
ewes are constantly, inbreeding time, brought off the moors, \ 
anJ put to approved rams, in their inclosed pastures. Those 
thai run at large upon otlicr wastes, are a prumiscuous kind, .: 
and in a peri>etual state of degeneracy. It is usual for our - 
farmers o( water shaken-ground, in the lower parts of ;he * 
county, to purchase, from the north-western moors, ewes *: 
in tlie latter end of harvest, and putting them to rams of Uic . 
Tecs-water breed, to sell them with tlicir produce the summer • 
following, it not being safe, on account of the rot, to keep » 
them lon([Cf. ' 

There is reason for caution, in theIntrodu£lionof newbreeds^ ^ 
where the breeds are already good. A breed of swine brought ! 
from Germany, of a round form, and pleasing appearance 
spotlcdblack, red, and white, temptedmany to propagate them ; :. 
ami yet by experience they have been found unproHtable, be« 
cause they require a greater proportion of food, than our old :' 
breed, to fatten them, and when fat, are deficient in the weight 
that might have been expc<^ed from tlieir bulk ; the cause or ' 
which may, perhaps, be ascribed to a great quantity of 
woolly hair growing amongst their bristles, and draining, 
perhaps for its support, die nourislunent which should have 
been distributed in the flesh: and the old breed tninly covered 
with bristles only, wliich had been nearly lost, is coming 
again into general request. Nor may it be amiss to insert ano- 
tlicr rcflcv^on upou a. pauer of much, greater imporuoce, 
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' 'which arises on the occasion, merely as a caution in fulun 
and not by any means as a reproach to the present gcneratioj 
/or which no cause is given, viz. that although, perhapj 

• there may be in this part of tlic kbgdom some favourabll 
i peculiarity of soil or climate, we have also traditional assu 

•ranee, that our ancestors were careful in the seledion of tli| 

• animals from which they bred, in th.e several kinds of stool 

• to which attention, the pre-eminence of chara£ter it stil 

' bears in the market, is perhaps principally to be attributed 

and therefore, when the measures now upon the anvil, t| 

promote improvements, are likely enough to raise universe 

' -emulation, it surely will behove us, not to relax from follow 
ing the good example they set us, but rather to redouble oi 
care and ardour to preserve the pre-eminence we have ij 

' heritcd* 

GRAINS. 

Wheat, barley, oats, beans, and pca-sc, are the graii 
chiefly sown ; in the western part, beans arc not sown, ml 
soil not being fit. 



ROTATION AND tALUE OF CROPS. 

• « _ 

The present usual rotation of crops is, after summer fal 
• low, wheat, oats, or beans, or pease, and sometimes a crop J 
-broad clover is taken in lieu of oals, beans, or pease: in som 
•spots of gravelly soil, which are rare, there are turnips an 
. barley in peipetual succession, witli now and then a crop 
, clover interposed. In a county consisting of such variety ,. 
. land, the value of crops is found proponionably various , 
; there are acres of meadow ground which sometimes produc 

two tons of hay per acre, but in general the produce^is bcloi 
. half a ton. The medium price is about three pounds a toj 

Of wheat upon ^rood land, the . produce . may be .estimat< 
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&om twenty to thirty bushels per acre ; upon the inferior 
land, from ten to twenty bushels per acre ; tlic average pricv 
from Hve shiUings to five shillings and sixpence per Win-^ 
Chester bushel. Of barley, never attempted but upon dry. 
ground, inclined to gravel or sand, from thirty to forty 
bushels ; average price, from three shillings to three shillings 
and sixpence. Of oats, from twenty to forty bushels per 
acre ; average price, two shillings and sixpence per bushcl. 
Of beans, from fourteen to twenty bushels per acre ; average 
price, fouy shillings and sixpence per bushel. Of pease, from 
ciglitto twelve bushels per acre; average price, three shillings 
and sixpence per bushel. Of wheat straw, twelve tliraVq 
per acre ; average price, one shilling and sixpence per thrave, 
Turnips for feeding sheep on the ground, from two pound* 
to five pounds per acre. 



FALLOWING. 
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It must be allowed, that land fit for the turnip husbandry^ 
is best employed in the rotation of crops, as now usually 
pradiscd ; but of this sort there is but a small portion in this 
county, as hath appeared by what has been said above under 
the head of soil. In general, a clean summer fallowing every 
third year, has Ixien thought necessary to keep our poor.- 
(pungy foil free from weeds, to yvhich it is most prone. 
Howev^ r, to obtain this end without fallowing, experiments 
have beon tried by the use of the drill, and are continued not 
without hope of success. 
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SIZE AND MANAGEMENT OF FA&MSi 
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The farms are generally of a midling size, few exceedifig 
aool* annual rent. Part of each farm is in tillage, part in 
grass ; frequently too much of the former. Towards the wes- 
tern extremity of the county, the whole is in grass. Of those 
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* 
MANURES. 

The produce of the fold yard and lime, with the fanners 
•in general, are the only manures used. In situations near 
the coast, abundance of sea weed may be collected, which, 
wicli a mixture of sand, would be valuable manure for their 
clayey land, but which is not sufficiently attended to, perhapt 
principally owing to the exa£l quantum for i^rprovement 
aiot being accurately ascertained. It is to be lamented, indeed, 
/that farmers in general are unacquainted with the bcncfitf 
arising from mixing and incorporating manures. Near to 
towns it is better understood ; and it is remarked, that the 
manure produced in towns, where sea sand is used to lay oa 
die floors of houses, is infinitely more valuable than any 
other common manures. To this perhaps tlie mixture of va« 
xious sorts of manure upon dunghills, found near such towns, 
4nay also in a great degree contribute. 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The Rothcram plough, harrows, and rollers. Carts with 
'two wheels, containing about twenty four bushels, or one 
ton weight, drawn by three horses, and used for the purposes 
of leading coal, lime, dung, &c. Long carts of a good formt 
with two wheels also, and drawn by three horses, used for 
leading hay, and com in tlie sheaf. Few waggons with four 
wheels used. Thrashing machines are lately introduced. Sow- 
ing machines, or the drill husbandry, are come into frequent 
use: one hath been lately invented by Mr. Christopher Perkins* 
of Stockton, which is much approved. Mr Perkins has also 
invented a harrow forgathering couch-grass, wellconstru£ted 
for tliat purpose, and by a peculiar contrivance, the harrows 
being taken from the shafts, hoes arc affixed^ which cleaa 
the ground in the intervals between the rows of conk 
sown by the drill. The price of ihc dxill machine tf 
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5I. IS*- 6J» anl the apparatus for harrowlag and hoeing four 
guineas* 



TEAM. 

Horses only for t*ie most part arc employed in the teait 
in some situations oxen would perform tlic work better, cs 
pecially upon our steep declivities, and arc fed at a low( 
rate in winter, upon straw alone ; except that occasional!] 
upon hard work, a sheaf of oats is given tliem once in tl 
day, and in case an accident should render them unfit fc 
labour, or the state of the farmer's stock should make it pn 
per to sell them, they will sell to profit ; wliereas the hors 
after having required a greater cxpence in keeping, in case 
accidents, to which he is more liable, or of age, will produce 
mere nothing. 



S2£D-TIM£ AKD HARVEST. 



The seed time for beans, is the middle of Fcliruary, or 
soon after as tlic weather permits ; oats throughout Marc 
barley in April, tuniips in June, rape (when sown, whi 
is seldom) in August, and wheat from the middle of So 
tember to the end of 0(Slober, and sometimes later. H 
harvest, upon new laid lands, commences soon after M 
summer, and old r.eadows generally arc cut in July. Cc 
harvest, adjoining the Tees, the sea, and some of the rive 
often begins towards the end of August; in other parts 
. this county it is a fortnight or three weeks later, and co 
inonly ksts throughout September ; beans throughout C 
tober, and sometimes not finished till the middle of > 
vember. - , 
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In this county the lands, or common fields of townships,! 
were for the most jiari inclosed soon after the Restoration. 'I he 
size of fields Is from five to fifteen, or ts^'enty acres; the 
hedges quickset : in the western part the divisions are by 
stone walls. 'I he common fields are few in numbc r, and of 
small extent : in the western part they are more numerous, 
but no division of any of them is in agitation, the cxpence 
necessary to procure A^s of Parliament being thought too 
great. Some general law, or process of light expencc, for the 
division of uninclosed lands, is a frequent and a fervent 
wishf among the proprietors and the most intelligent fur- 
uicrs of tliis county. 

WASTES, AND ADVANTAGES OF XNCL06IKC. 

The waste lands are situated mostly in the western parts 
of the county, and may, by probable conje^ure, amount to 
130,000 acres, and being of different qualities, are capable 
of various improvements; much may be converted into arable, 
much into pasture, much into woodland; and even of the 
mosses, it would be found that many might be drained, and 
tlie rest not left unuseful for the produiSiion of pear. Lime, 
of ao excellent quality, is at hand, and although the frequency .• 
of heavy showers in the western parrs, may endanger corn 
by lodging it,.&;c. yet the culture of rape, turnips, and po« 
tatoes, fur all which in many parts it is well adapted, would 
produce immediate profit, and prepare the land for being • 
laid down to permanent grass. Within the last thirty years, ' 
large quantities of wasie lands mthe lower parts qf the county 
have been inclosed, and it is certain, that the resiulting aG'yan-.: 
tagos, in regard to improvement in quantity and quaLty of i 
produce, stock, rent, and increase, of population, have been^ , 
a^d continue to be very considerable. It. is icapossiblc to. 
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treat tins subjcft of wastes, without lamenting that In some 
of tlic rich pans of the county, particularly in theneiglibour- 
hood of the capital of it, large quantities of land should 
»till He totally deprived of the benefit of cuiiivation, in com* 
inons; and that ancient inclosurcs, by being subjedl to the 
pencrse custom of intercommon, be prevented from that 
degree of fertilization, to which the easy opportunity of 
procuring manure, in most cases, would certainly soon carry 
the improvement of them : in tlicir present state, little or no 
beuciit is derived to any person whatsoever, intltled either 
to common, or intercommon, from the use of them. By an 
iV A of Parliament passed about twenty years ago, for di« 
viding £1 vet-Moor, and for extinguishing all right of com« 
mon, in certain inclosed intercommon lands, it was cnaAed, 
that the lands subject to intercommon shall be discharged 
therefrom, on the proprietors thereof paying an equivalent, to 
be ascertained by tlie Commissioners under the said A&. 
Their adjudications were executed without any difficulty, 
and with general approbation. 

KATES OF WAGES AKD LABOUR. 

Akkual wages of a man servant in husbandry, having 
meat, drink, washing and lodging, are from lol. to 14I: of 
a woman seivant in husbandry, from 4I. to 61. Price of la- 
bour by the day, from is. to is. 6d. and in har>'est sometimes, 
as exigencies may require, it is advanced to as. 6d. or up- 
wards. 1 o a woman for common work in the fields, 6d. 
l>er day, for weeding com, and in hay harvest, 8d ; and in 
corn harvest, as exigencies may require, the price rises to 
28. or 2S. 6d. As inconveniencies and losses frequently 
arise, by disputing and dallying each morning about tlie rate 
of wages for the day, perhaps the harvest would be dispatched 
widi more expedition and safety, if wages were settled by 
he hour, or by Uie piece; for in that case, delay and waste 

of 
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of time would be detrimental to both parties, and tlie work, . 
therefore, probably would begin earlier, and continue 4aten 

DRAINAGE. 

The flat grounds near the Tecs, which are of considerable:.^ 
extent, arc drained by means of wide ditches, commonly. 
called stclls : these might be improved by flood-gates placed at 
their mouths, to exclude die tide, and give passage to the 
rain water. Upon the other rivers there are iiac grounds of 
less extent, wliich are drained by open drains of the like sort. 
In other parts, where springs burst from die sides of hills, en- 
damaging the ground below, oblique cuts arc made to in« • 
tercept the water, and conduits of stone, or bricks, laid . 
along in the bottom of them to convey it to a main conduit, 
which carries it down the hill. The eardi is then thrown ia . 
again, and die surface levelled for the purposes of culture. 
Sometimes in water-shaken grounds, which cover a large per* • 
tion of this county, under-drains are made, by trenches half^ 
filled up with pebble stones, and levelled again \vith earth; . 
sometimes superficial drains are made with draining ploughs^ 
of various inventions ; sometimes, by opening the furrows 
with a common plough, the wing of the share being generally . 
raised nearly to a perpendicular, which cuts the one side of 
the furrow in a slope, while the coulter, being bent at a 
right angle, immediately under the plough beam, to the land 
side, an inch and an half, and then again to the furrow a 
licde acutely, and descending obliquely to its point, where 
it meets die perpendicular, cuts the other side of the furrow 
likewise in a slope, and under proper management turns out 
a sod six inches deep, four inches and a half broad at the 
bottom, and six inches broad at the top. The last method is 
much approved, and cannot be coo strongly recommended, 
for if made sufficiently deep, it not only drains the adjoining 
vegetable soil, and consequently improves die grasses, but 

the. 
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ihc sods bcirg Itid in Jcap, when rotted, furnish a supply 
cfnaoud fort tare ur proven. cms. It may further be ob-i 
scnxAtlvat upci* clayey sr.jU,paiticularly \ahcrc spungy, the 
ridges sliotld not exceed t>;k'elve feet In breadth, cpso much 
as a harrow ^i\\ cover in going up and down ; for tliis l)e- 
iiig ibe &1/C, t!ie top of the ridge will not be much afTcdied. 
by drought, or the lower part too much roblicd of <soiI. Dry 
giavcl.y soil cannot be too flat. Upon die extensive wastes 
in the wci^tern parts, should they ever be inclosed, draining 
w ill be found of infinite utility, and bring into culrivatiou 
large trads of land, that are now mere bogs and morasses. 

PARING AND BURNING. 

Paring and burning is of ancient use, and continues in 
pra£lice for lands that have been long in glass, and are 
grown ir.ossy. The sods are pared tliin, anddiied; laid to- 
gether in small heaps, set on fire, and burnt to ashes, which 
are fpread upon the ground, together with two cart loads of 
lime uj3oneach acret and ploughed in. I'his pradiicc has been 
four.d to have the bestefTedt, when the old benry grass, or 
*\:i0ss of tliC sod| are consumed by the fire, ai;d the earth 
left liiibuint; hut too generally tlie earth is burnt along with . 
the grass, or mess, to red ashes, and thereby the fcniii/ing 
power of so much earth is destroyed, liie season most 
proper for tliis opeiation is May, or the beginning of June. 
If the soil be gcod and dry, it is sown with turnips; it pour 
ai^dsfLTgy, with rape; after turnips, n.csling ; aficr rape, 
wheat, both succeeded by cats; after oats, fallow; tiien ac« 
corung to the nature of the lai;d, if dry, xiicsling; if wet, 
uhcat, and sown down to gras.% wiih Icur pounds of red, . 
and the like .t|Uaiiiity of >\hite clover, together with one . 
bi sbcl of jye grass, to each acre. Shculd tl.eextciisive wastes 
in the western pans ever be inclosed, paring, Luininjg, arid 
dr^ng, must Le the first steps taken to fit them ior tJ)e 
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purposes of culture. Tlic * iron' plate of whidi the paring 
spade is made, is somewhat thicker than a shilling/ ground 
sharp at tlic edge, towards the socket ; for the sake of strength^ 
it is gradually thickened to nearly a quarter of an inch. The 
price of labour in this kind, varies according to the easiness 
or difficulty of the ground, from Ss. to il. is. pcracre, the 
labourer expcding to earn 3s. or 3s. 6d. per day. 

WOODS. 

In this county, the banks of the rivers and brooks, in some 
places, panicularly in the neighbourhood of Durham, are 
fringed with wood of considerable growth and value ; re* 
moved from thence, the face of the country is for the most 
part naked ; little wood, except about the seats of some 
noblemen and gentlemen, appearing: upon the lands of ec* 
cicsiastical tenure none; for who will plant a tree, which 
the moment it takes root will be no longer his property ? 
In an AA of Parliament, obtained in the year 1773, for di- 
viding and inclosing certain moors, commons, or trafls of * 
waste land, containing upwards of eighteen thousand acref," 
within the parish and manor of Lanchester, in this county, - 
is the following clause : ** And whereas the several copy* * 
hold and customary tenants, within the manor of Lanches* 
ter aforesaid, are not Intitled 10 ta^e or dispose of any wood 
or timber growing on their re^pcdkive copyhold or custo* • 
mary tenements there, (save for the use of such tenements 
only) without first compounding for the same, witli the Lord ' 
Bishop of Durham, Lord of the said manor, and obtaining 
a licence from him, or his steward, for that purpose ; which 
customs tend to discourage the growth of timber : Be it 
therefore enabled, that the owners and proprietors of the se*- 
veral lands, (o be allotted to them respectively, for or in re-* 
hpcSt of their several copyhold or customary messuagesi' 
iuiUs, lands, or tenements, and also the said George Cla- 

vcring^ 
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•^cringt and the lessee or lessees for the lime Ixrmg, of (lit 
said several houses, buildings, lands, fields, closes, and par- 
cels of ground herein before meniiond, ro have been granted 
by die said Lord Bishop to the said George Cla\cring, bjr 
lease, for the term of three lives, and the life of the longest 
. Kver of them, as is hereinbefore mentioned, shall and may, 
at all times hereafter, fully, and freely, and peaceably, and 
• quietly, have, hold, and enjoy, to, and for their respeclivc 
uses and I)ehoofs, and sell and dispose of rive \%'Ii<)lc of 
such woods, underwoods, and trees, and other plantings as 
are now growing, or standing, or as they shall rcspccSlivcly 
hereafter plant, or set, or shall grow, in or upon their same 
copyhold or customary allotments ; and the said leasehold 
premises respectively, any custom or riglit heretofore used 
or enjoyed by the said Lord Bishop of Durliam, or any of 
his predecessors, o^ which might be used or enjoyed by him 
or any of his successors, to the contrary thereof in anywise 
notwithstanding/' 

In consequence, of this clause, some thousands of acres 
.of new copyhold ami leasehold inclosures have been co- 
vered with trees, which are thriving wonderfully on ground 
utterly incapable of any other improvement. Such were die 
two hundred and twenty-se^xn acres, three roods, and 
t^^'enty-four perches, part of Lanchester Common, firee^ 
hold and tithe free, which were bought by Mr. White of 
Retford, in Nottinghamshire, for two hundred and sixty 
pounds ; and other three hundred acres, part of the said com* 
mon adjoining thereto, also freehold and tidie free, wliich, 
togedier with buildings that' had been ere^ed diercon, at die 
-cost of near four hundred pounds, had been ordered by Aft 
of Parliament to be sold to the best bidder, were also bought 
by the same gentleman, for die payment of two shillings aa 
acre annually, for ever, to be applied to purposes direfted iii 
. the Aft ; and Mr. Whitens example has been followed by 
many others^ whose young woods promise e^ual success* 
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ft Kath been much wished, that something similar might b« 
^ contrived ro promote the growth of wood upon all lands of 
ecclesiastical tenure. In Dn Anderson's judicious reflec* 
tions upon tlie plan of a lease invented by the late Lord* 
Kaims, hereafter quoted in this work, from his View of the 
State of Agriculture in the County of Aberdeen, there is 
a clause relative to wood proposed to be added, which, if 
adopted into ecclesiastical leases, would undoubtedly attain 
llic end. 

PROVISIONS. 

• Provisions are higher than they were twenty years ago, 
without any appeararance of a tendency to fall. Wheat, 
upon an average, from five shillings to five shillings and six- 
pence per Winchester bushel ; beef, from three shillings and 
sixpence to four shilling;s and sixpence per stone, fourteen 
pounds to the stone ; mutton, four-pence per pound ; pora« 
toes, from eighteen pence to two shillings per bushel. Pota- 
toes, during the last twelve years, have degenerated. Has. 
this been caused by the practice of cutting the sets ? And is 
it not probable, that by planting whole potatoes of moderate*" 
size, viz. about an inch and a half in longest diameter, for 
afcw years successively, this useful root migh; be restoied to 
Jh original succulancy ? Perhaps imi)orting seed from other 
places, as a change is often of use, or raising seed from tlic - 
apple, an cxccUeut pra(^ice, would answer the'purpos, 
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ROADS. 



The public roads arc in good condition, but the private 
township roads are in a veiy indifferent state ; for the Sur« 
veyors appointed in the present mode, in each tov«/nship, 
wishing to avoid quarrels with their neighbours, are apt to 
be too remiss in the execution of their authority..' But it U 
4^«»0 .Q prpbabic 
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rohaWc these roads would scon be improved, if the Justices 
iroulJ please to appoint Surveyors, with a salary, for a few 
djoining townships throughout the county, with authority 
demand the performance of the statutable labour, and to 
liredl what places shall be repaired, and the mode of per- 
brming the work ; and men certainly are to be found, who, 
or the trifling sum of one guinea and an half or two 
guineas a township, per year, would sec the work properly, 
ixccutcd, and think themselves honoured by such an ap* 
>oinrmcnt. 

It is allowed by most people, that a proper application of 
he statute duty (as the law now stands) is the only thing 
wanted ro make the generality of township roads • equally 
rood as the public roads, upon which the statute labour and 
composition are rigorously enabled. With regard to turn-' 
pike roads, we have many in the county, and when the 
bridge now construAing near Sunderland is finished, it hath ■ 
i>ccn said a turnpike road will be made from it to Newcastle,' 
From thence to South Shields, and from Shields again to Sun* 
Iciland. It would be an improvement on the turnpike road 
)ctwcen Stockton and Durham, to liy it nearly in a straight 
line from the angle a little south of Blakiston Bank-head, 
:o die village of Thorp, which would be sliorter, more upon * 
^ level, and would avoid the dangerous narrow passage at BIa« 
kiston Mill. 1'hcre are upon this road two nuisances near 
:ach other. Towards the bottom of the descent from Gar • 
monsway Moor a deep quarry incroaches shamefully into the 
road, making it unstatutably narrow, fenced only with a few 
loose stones, thrown together carelcsly along the brink of tlie 
precipice, and a little below the bridge over Coxhowbrook, 
is too narrow, and the battlement too low. The road, at the 
north end of Croft Bridge, is frequently covered by the in* 
undatious of the Tees, and is then dangerous, and some* 
times impassable. These dangers and inconvcniencies might 
be preventcdi by raising the causeway with arches in proper* «<.« 

placesj 
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places, sufficient for ilie passage of the /looJj. The straight 
toad from NonliaUcrton to Darlington, and shorter by two 
milzs than that by Croft-BrUge, is by Ncashara-FurJ ; and 
if put under tlic authority of the Commissioners of the 
Coal Road, who will apply next Sessions of Parliament for 
a renewal of their A£t, it might be mended, and would be 
preferred by many, the ford being generally sliallow ; but as 
die Tees sometimes rises suddenly, for perfe£i safety, a biidge 
would be required ; and it it is thought by good judges, that 
d)e sum necessary for the whole of this improvement miglit 
be raised without difficulty. 

A work of the same nature with that before-mentioned, at 
tiie north end of Croft-briJge, is equally necessary between 
,Suadcrland and Browncy-bridgcs. But incomparably the 
grc:;tcst nuisance of a bridge in England, is to be found in 
tlic city of Durham itself. Elvet- bridge, not only situated in 
die center of it, but on ttie high road between the two capitals 
of tlic united kingdom, and of great length! is so naiTow that 
two carriages can hardly pass each other without danger ; and 
yet the number of them, and the croud of people on foot 
and on horseback upon it, are often very great. 

On the road between Durham and Newcastle, an im- 
provement hath been in contemplation; it hath been proposed 
to avoid the high and long ascent to Gateshead- fell, and to 
lay the road nearly upon a level from Birtley, along the Vale 
of Lamcslyi to .Gateshead. 

CAKALS, &C. 

We have not any navigable canals in this county. In the 
year 1770 a survey was taken, and a plan made, with an 
intention to have one from Stockton to Winston, being 
thirty-three miles, four futlongs, nine chains, and forty-two 
links. The estimated ex^icnce was 63.722I ; but it was 
never carried into execution. And in the year 1791 an im« 

o a provemcat 
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proveir.cnt of the navigaticn of tlic river Tecs was proposed, 
by iv.akinga cut across a neck of lana 'octwccn Stockton and 
Portrack, thereby to admit a fr<:cr tide, and .shorten the dis- 
tance between ihosi'- places two miles, and the cxpence was 
estimated at 50C.0I. It hath not -yet been executed. Eclow the 
place of this intended cut, tlic bed of the Tecs grows wide, 
and is encumbered with moveable sands. Dr. Campbell, in 
his Political Survey of Great Britain, says, it is probable 
that this river will, some time or other, attra,5t the attention 
of Government, and by the aid of a skilful engineer, Ix; made 
to scour Itself a narrower, more direct, ?nd safe channel. 
Whenever that is accomph';»hed, some thousands of acres 
"will be gained to cultivation. 

FARM-HOUSES AKD OFFICES. 

The houses in general are well situated in the midst of 
tht farms, and tolerably commodious ; the ofHces too fre- 
quently scanty ; the fold-yards too few and too small, which 
IS a great hindrance to getting the ground freed in the spring, 
and thereby the benefits that would be obtained by saving tlic 
grass land in the spring, and by the increase of manure tha: 
would b(f bred if the stock were confined, are obstruded. 
Granaries are rare, to the great detriment of the farmer ; 
when compelled by want of foddsr, he is oblifrcd to thrash 
, out his corn before it is dry, and consccjuently it frequent- 
ly happens, that if he sells at all, it must be at a low 
price. Orchards arc uncommon, unless in the southern 
parts of this county, where they arc general and profitable. 
I'hc disposition of a farm-house, with oiEccs, in the View of 
. the Agiiculturc of Northumberland, seems very convenient. 
It would seem, however, that t!ic rooms of the house, if buik 
according to the scale/ would be too small. 
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LEASES. 

The leases are generally for short terms, seldom exceed- • 
ing SIX vcars, with the usual covenants to secure to the 
lamllord a due payment of rent, and to the tenant a quiet 
possession of the farm, and of his uway-golag crop. That 
die landlord shall at the commencement of the term put all 
into tcnantable repair, and the farmer shall leave all in equal - 
good condition at the cad of it. That during the term the 
landlord shall uphold the main walls, timbers, and roof, and 
the tenant all other parts at his own expence, and lead all • 
necessary materials. That the tenant shall scour and dress a 
quantity of hedge annually, &c. There are other covenants 
generally inserted, whicli are of a more doubtful nature, as, 
that the tenant shall be confined to pursue a scheme of hus- 
bandry annexed to tlic lease, by which he is restrained to 
fallow one third pi^rt of the tillage land annually, and con- 
sequently to take no more than two crops to a fallow; whereas 
a skilful husbundman having, by frequent ploughings, and . 
other proper management, got his fallow early into condition^ 
might, much to his owubcnclit, and not less to the improve- 
ment of tlic soil, have a crop of turnips, or where the land 
is not nt for turnips, of rape, cole seed, &c. The produce to ' 
be eaten down where grown, or ilie crops might be varied in 
other rcspedls. The covenant therefore should be, as it secms^ . 
rot to take two crops of white corn without a green crop 
intcrpc/scd. Another covenant very frequent in leases, is, 
that the tenant shall spread two cart loads of lime on every 
acre of fallow ; whereas the best judges are now agreed in 
opinion, that lime is prejuUcial to old arable, and onlyl)cne« • 
iicial to new lands; ar.d in tliat case it should in some in- 
stances be applied in gt eater quantities. Lime, therefofe, 
should be left to the judg4iient.of the farmer* la respedl to 
the duralioa oi Uic icrmft of leases^ longer terms would un- 
doubtedly » 
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dou1>tcdly encourage the farmer to risk a great expcncc, and 
conurquentiy go upon a larger scale of experitncnts, whlchy 
Uiidcr {>rO|:cr rcstri£lions» might tend to the improvement of 
his landioi J*s estate, as well as his own immediate bencfiit.-— 
Tiie fertility of lands of old inclosure in this county, is 
th^ughr, in general, to have suffered a considerable decrease 
of IdCc: piobably that decrease may have been occasioned by 
t2:e proportion of tillage to the grass laiul in each farm hav- 
ing been too [^rcaty considering die general tliiimcss of the soil ; 
to rcclify which, it seems recommendable, ihat the qi'.anticy 
of tillage should be reduced to one third, instead of one half 
of the whole farm, which is now loo general ; ahio that tl»<5 
manure bred upon the farm should be laid upon the grass 
lands, or that which is fallowed the last time, in order to be 
laid down to grass ; nor can manure be Inrttcr employed, be- 
cause it will not only increase the crop of corn, but also 
promote the growth of grass seeds ; and indeed without such 
aid in clayey soil which hath been long under tillage, their 
taking root will be precarious, and their growth slow ; and 
tliat frequent changes from grass to arable, and from arable to 
grass, in equal quantities, should be practised. I* y this mode 
of cultivation the ancient fertility would soon be restored. 

It is to be observed, that much land in this county is held 
by cliurch leases for lives, or for twenty-one years, renewa- 
ble every seven, on payment of an arbitrary fine, evidently to 
the discouragement of agriculture; for no man will lay out 
his money in making improvements, and by that means pur- 
chase an increase of his fine at the ensuing renewals; nor is 
it less prejudicial to the clergy; for, whereas they have in the 
present mode, after the expiration of seven years, only one 
year and a quarter's rent for a renewal, if tlie fines were 
ascertained even at that rate, and the leaseholder thereupon en- 
couraged to exert himself in making improvements, the an- 
nual value of the estate would be raised, perhaps doubled ; 
juid instead of the old uoixsprovcd year and a quartcr's*rcnty 
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they wouU get an increase in proportion to the value raised, 
nor is there any reason to apprehend an unjust valuation ; for 
in case of dispute, it must be left to the decision of a jury, and 
the odium of arbitrary power being removed, as fair a ver* 
did might be expe^^ed in this case as in any other. The same 
reasoning will apply to the renewal of leases for h'ves, in fa- 
vour of ascertaining the fines. But to crown this article 
upon leases, it will be sufficient to exhibit a plan of a lease 
invented by the late Lord Kaims, and published by Dr. Anr 
dcrson in liis General View of the AgricuUurc of Aberdeen-* 
shire. The design appears so excellent, that had it been con^r 
ccivcd one hundred years ago, and generally adopted, it is very 
probable the agriculture of this island would, before this time, 
have been carried to the highest point of perfection, and our 
present Libours on this occasion obviated. Dr. Anderson, at 
the conclusion of his judicious reflections, wherein he illus*- 
tratcs the excellent principles and tendency of it, mentions a; 
few clauses which he apprehends will be necessary in such a 
lease. *' Some provision,'* he says, "oughtto be maderespcCt- 
ing trees, on a lease of this kind, as it is probable t^e tenautr 
might And it convenient to plant, which by the common law. 
of Scotland he cannot do at present, with a view to profit.—. 
Perhaps the wood, if any was on the farm at the time of his^ 
entry, ought to be valued, and he should be bound to leave% 
at least an equal value upon it, or pay the balance ■» 
Whatever timber trees he himself had planted, he should be 
at liberty to cut at pleasure for the use of the farm, unless it 
were such individual trees as the landlord, from situation or 
^ other causes, should think proper to mark for reservation. 
He should also have permission to sell such trees as he in« 
clined, unless as above reserved, or during the last six years 
of any of the twenty-one years of the lease. But in case of 
his removal, the proprietor should either perxpit him to sell 
the whole trees that we* c over the value of the stock at his . 
cxury, or take the whoie, or such pan as he chose to reserve» 

at. 
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at an appreciated value. In case of his removal also, the 
tenant should be bound not to out«labour the ground during 
the last six years of the lease, or to crop it improperly, or lo 
•carry off any straw oi dung ; otherwise to pay ihe damages 
that should thus accrue to the landlord, at tlic estimate of two 
honest men, to l>e mutually chosen, and tO leave thc^ houses 
an a habitable coudition, and the fences in good repair." To 
these, perhaps, may be added a reser\'ation of mines, liberty 
to the landlord or his agent to inspe£l die farm and buildings 
at nil times; insurance by £re, as proposed by Dr. Anderson 
himself, in his article of farm buildings ; above all, some 
security to the landlord against tlie malignity or indiscretion 
of a tenant, his heirs or assigns, who, without such check, 
might, during the first fifteen years of the term, impoveri&a * 
and abandon the farm ; a prohibition from underletting 
without the consent of tiic landlord. Local circumstances, 
and personal considerations, will probably suggest others, not 
unreasonably restri£iive upon the tenant. 

The plan of the lease proposed by Lord Kaims is as 
ibllows. That the lease should extend to an indefinite number 
of years, consisting of fixed periods, and at the end of each 
of which a rise of rent sliould take place, with permission 
^ for the tenant, at the period of each of these rises of rent, to 
give up his farm if he shall think proper; and granting a si* 
milar power to the landlord, upon proper terms, to resume liis 
land if he shall think fir. The particulars of this contrail, 
and the grounds on which they rest, are as under. 

He assumes it as a postulatum, that a landlord and tenant 
arc capable of forming a tolerably just estimate of the value 
of the land in question, for a short period of ycais, such as 
it is customary to grant leases for in Scotland, say twcnty- 
cne years ; and having- agreed upon these terms, which for 
the i)rcscnt we shall call or.e hundred pounds rent, the tenant 
expresses a wish to lave his lease extended to a longer period. 
To iJiis the proprietor objcdls on this ground, that it is not 

possible 



possiMc to form a precise estimaic of what value tlie ground 
xnay be at tlic end of tliat period. Ke* has already seen, 
that ground for the last twenty-one years has iiicreased 
rauch more in valiie than any person at the beginning of chat 
period could easily have conceived it would liave done^ * and 
therefore he cannot think of giving off, just now» for a Ion* 
ger period, as a similar rise of value may be expected to take 
place in future. 1'his reasoning appears to be well founded* 
and therefore to give the landlord a reasonable gratification, 
be proposes that it should be stipulated, that if the tenant 
should agree to give acertain rise of rent at the end of that 
p(:riod, suppose twenty pounds, the landlord should consent 
tliat the ieasc should run on for another period of twenty-one 
^ears, unless in the cases to be after mentioned. 

But as it may happen, that this twenty pounds now stipxi* 
lated to be p^id at so distant a period, may be more than the 
iarmer will £nd be is able to pay, an option sb all be given to 
'him to resign his lease if he should find that is the case, by 
giving the landlord legal notice one year at least before the 
expiry of the lease ; but if that notice be omitted .thus to be 
given, it shall be understood that the tenant is bouiid to hold 
.the lease for the second twenty*one years, at the rent speci* 
.£cd in tlie contradl. And if the landlord does not give the 
itcnant warning within one month after that period, it shall 
\be understood, that he too is bound to accept of the stipu« 
lated additional rent for twenty-one years that are to succeed. 
;tt may, however, also happen, that the sum specified in the 
lease may be a rent considerably helow the then presait va- 
lue of the farm, or the proprietor may have very strong rea* 
tsons for wishing to resume the possession of that land, or to 
cbtain an adequate rent for it. A power therefore should be 
;givcn to him» in cither case, to resume the lands- if he should 
«o incline. But as a great part of that present value may be 
owing 10 the exertions of the farmer, who hai laid out monej 

^pon the farmi in the hopes of enjoying it for a second period 
itOurJ .■ ^ 
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of (wenty-oiie yean, it would be unjust to deprive him of 
diis benefit without gtring lum a valuable consideration (or 
tbat improved value.' On this account it should be stij.uh^dt 
that in case the proprietor at this time resumes the farm, he 
shall become bound to pay the tenant ten years purchase of 
die addirional rent he had agreed to pay» which, in the ex^ 
ample above stated, would be aool** 

But the land may be wordi still more than the twenty 
pounds of rise mentioned in the lease, and the tenant may be 
content to pay more, say ten pounds, rather than remove, and 
he makes oScr accordingly to do so. In that case the laud« 
lord should be bound, either to accept diat additional ofier, re 
to pay ten years purchase of that also, and so on for every 
other offer the tenant shall make before he agrees to remove 
from the farm. 

In this way the landlord is always certain, that he can 
never be precluded from obtaining the full value for his land, 
whatever circumstances may arise ; and if die tenant shall 
/ prove disagreeable, so that he would wish rather to put ano« 
* thcr in his place upon tlie same terms, it never can be any 
hardship upon the landlord to pay tlie stipulated money, be- 
cause it would be the same thing to him, as if be bought a 
new estate at ten yeare purchase, free of taxes, a tiling he 
' never can expc£l to do. It is indeed true, that it would be 
more advantageous for him to allow the present tenant to 
continue, and therefore this alternative will be always, unless 
' in very extraordinary cases, accepted of, as it ever ought to 
" be; and thus the tenant's mind is impressed with a convi£lion 
•*'*that he will continue in his possession, a conviction that 
ought ever to prevail, because it stimulates to industry in the 
^ highest degree. And as the tenant is thus certain that at ilic 
very wors^i his family must be intitled to draw a reasonable 
remuneration for the exertions of his industry, he. can never 
£nd the smallest tendency co slacken his endeavours in any 
way* By stipulating in the original lease in the same man* 
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tier, that at the end of the second twenty-one years the lease 
shall be continued for twenty •one years more» and so on ac 
die exid of the third, fourth, and any farther numbers 
of periods of twenty-one years, on agreeing to pay a spec!* 
fied rise of rent, reserving to each party the same privileges 
^s above described, the lease might be continued to perpetuity* 
without either party ever being in danger, of having an un« 
due advantage over the other. . The tenant will always be 
certain of having a preference given him over every other 
person, and will of course go on with unceasing exertions 
to better his land, which will of necessity tend to augment 
^ the income of the proprietor, much more than could have ' 
happened under any other system of management. 

COMMERCE AND ^MANUFACTURES. 

The commerce of this county depends upon the export 

of the produce of the mines and manufactures. The mines 

arc of lead, exported from Newcastle and Stockton ; and coals, 

' exported from Newcastle and Sunderland; and there is a con<* 

' sidcrable land-sale of coal from this county into the North 

Riding of Yorkshire. Tliere is a quarry which produces 

mill -stones in the Forest of Wcardale. There are upon 

' Gateshead -fell, in this county, quarries of grind^stoneii of 

great fame and extensive sale, under, the. denomination of 

Newcastle-grind -stones. Thcrc.Is also a vend of lime to a • 

very considerable amount from tliis county into the North 

Riding of Yorksliire. 
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The manufafturcs in this county are^ .^ Bapurd castle. 



and at Darlington, tammies^ > 



I.": 



/Afltf/t»ii/.— At Durham,, tammies, carpets, and waistjcoat 

pieces/ ••• - ..■.:. ,;., ,,.. v::..:,^ /..; ^ ^ .[ 

Limn — At Darlington, huckabacks j at Stockton, diaper 
and d^usask. 
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Cettoth^hl Castle EJen, Stockton* and Bishop- Auckland* 
Sailchtbt^xit Stockton^ Sunderland^ and Shields. 
J^ni.— At Darlington is a vciy curious machine of late 
invention for spinning flax into yam, by the use of which 
a saving will accrue to the nation, that article having been 
before purchased from abroad annually, to a considerable 
amount. 
Ropnies-^At Stockton, Portrack, Sunderland, and Shields, . 

P^per^ Brown and lyhitj Brcwn'^At Croxdale, Stone^ 
bridge-house, Lamcsly, J^intzford, and Heworth- Shore. 

Glaa-^At S];iclds, Bilquay, South-Shore, Southwick» 
Ayrcs-quay, and BisIiop-WeannouthPans. There is at Dar* 
lipigton a machine for grinding spedlacle glasses. 

Oppnus^ At He worth- Shore, Offcrton Wood-houses, 
Hilton Fcrry-bcat, and Deptford. 4 

iS^//— At Shields from sea-water, at Birtlcy from streams 
imprcgnared widi sdltf found running in the workings of 
ancient coalerics. 

Pottiries^-'Ai Newbottle, Hilton Ferry-boat, Soutliwick^ ^ 
and Snowdon's Hole. ^ 

Bricks unci Tl/^;— At Shields and Dcrwentcoat, for home ' 
consumption, and a considerable exportation. . r 

CindirS'-'-At Felling. Shore, and Snowdon's Hole. 

S milting AJills^ cr Rifimrics for separating Silver from ' 
X/ji— -At Bilquay, Hewortli-Sliore, Snowdon's Holci ia ^ 
Weardale, and in Tcasdale. j. 

If on /ai/«^«r//;.— At Whittle, Winlaton, WiiJaton Mill, 
SwalwclK and Gateshead 

Iron IV.rts — At Winlaton, Winlaton Mill. Swalwell, 
Team, and South«Shore : at Lumley a forge mill for con- ^ 
Ycrting scrap iron into engine boiier plates, and cast metal ^' 
.into malleable iron. . . ' 

Stulj9r Swtrd BlaJtt—At Shortley-bridge, Derwcnt- ' 
coat, and filack<J^ Mills. 

Ftutk ' 
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JTisselt^^ro built en the Tees, Wear, and Tyne, from 
the small craft employed on those rivers, to ships of six*. 

buuJrcd tons burdien. 

• ■ 

MISCELLAKCOUS REMAKKS. ' 

It only remains to be observed, that the exa£lion of tithes » 
in kind, where that measure is adopted, has a tendency to ■* 
obstruA agricultural improvements, A spirit of improve-- 
mcnt, however, is certainly awake in this county.' " T^cnccs, • 
wliicli have lain long under negle(£i, or been injudiciously « 
treated, are now better understood, and bcgimiing to be an . . 
objcci of more care. The rage for overstocking, which 
haih been- too general, is restrained. By some, fields are 
saved from tlic scythe or dcpasturage« between May and De* ' 
cemlKr, and then come into good use for their stock. Wa* '- 
tering of glass land* hath been lately attempted, and with ^ 
such appearance of utility, that there is little doubt of its ^ 
being' ad pted wherever practicable. It seems more parti- 
cularly suitable to the western part of this county, where - 
springs, issuing plentifully froni die sides of hills, may, with 
the application of a little ait, be condu£ted to water the soil 
below. The importation of seed of wheat, and other grain, 
from the southern counties, is not unfrequeht, and attended 
with such success, that it is much to be wished the practice ^ '; 
should be more extensive. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such are the observations and reflexions Avhich occurred ' 
to the Author of tliis paper, in his perambulation of the - "^ 
Counry of Durham, and he shall commit them to the per- ^ -^ 
usai and better judgment of his countrymen, (if they iiave ' 
the honour to be laid before them bv oider of the Board of' ^ ' 
Agriculture} with deicrence and pleasure, hoping they will 

favour 
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arour the Rq>ort with their friendly emendationiy aM \vh{| 
onsiderable additions ; the subjc(5t he knows is a favourico 
me. among chcm*. Upon the whole, he thinks there is 
;rouhd to indulge the pleasing hope, that we are still advan* 
;ing towards pcrfedlion in Agriculfurc ; for it may with 
ruth be said, that proposals tor improvements are received 
vith attention, and judged of with candour. Experiments are 
>rosecutc^ with a liberality highly meritorious, and never 
o be enough commended ; nor is any chara(5ler in more 
isciica% ibaa chat of a tkiiful communicative Cultivator, 

w ■ • J ♦ i M * < • ' '- 
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No. I. 



Lttttr to Sir WiltlAM ArpLEOV, on the AgrtcuUural Prectkt$ in tht 
Ntigbboitrbood of DuaaAH. 



■IK WILLIAKf 

As you have pleased to require me to f;iveyou an account of any beneficial agrl- 
cultura! prniUces in ttiit county, which, if adopted in other places, might be of 
general utility, and having done me the honour, at the tame time, to intimars 
ttint the President of the Board of Agriculture would be highly obliged thereby, 
I feel it my duty to give him and the Board, through you, every informatioa 
in my power i and ihall be ready to give the same to any individual who may 
wish to inspect my machine*. You will readily perceive, that iCwirlbe unnecet* 
•aiy for me to specify any mode that is already univertallypraftised in this neigh- 
.buurhood, every such particular being, I am persuaded, inserted in the Report 
made by your ingenious and sensible friend, Mr. Grainger, of the Agricul- 
ture of this County ; otherwise it should have been done if you had desired it, taut 
it did not appear (u me to be your wish. 

1 will therf fore take the liberty to inform you only of such as are not, perhaps^ 
med by any farmer here but myself, and by which I lind the greatest benefits, 
and would on that account seriously recommend my brother faimers to adopt 
the )>ame. You seemed peculiarly attentive (as I understood hy direction of the 
Prt'sidi'nt of the Board) to my SchuHer, or Cultivator, and Double Bull Patent 
Harrow. I th.-refore take the liberty to inform you, that I have, for these two 

{ears, or mme, used the Scliufler or Cultivator, as described in the Xottin^* 
am Agricultiual Report, whi^h with many others' you had the goodness to 
lend n,e. 1 find it of auch singular advantage, not only in ploughing, but also 
at the same time m cleaning, six acres for one done to the usual way, with 
more d'spatch and eflicacy, tliun any other plough, barrow, or machine what- 
^itt, tbtit J do liouestly declare to Sir John iuitl yotif I wuuld net want it for 
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a bundled times ifs price, though I can, and intend to make some improvement 
in it. When I had the honour of seeing you, you also oburvcd another very 
cnriou< and excellent instrument I hsve» naa.cly Mr, Pes kins of Stocktcn's 
Double IJulled I'itent Harrow, value t^'o guineas. I assurs the Board and 
ycii» 1 would not be without it upon any coniideration, iuch aie ic& good 

c^rAs. 

You «»w my Dutch Drilh'ng and excellent Sowin;r Machine for al) <ort$ of 
frain, which you did not think' wiu coijjparable-to the above-meiitionetl person's 
IHU invented DrJI M-chine for the like purposes, value five gnineas. Accurvli;ig. 
ly I mean to examine, and if approved, will h^ive one of them. 

You were also verr attenttv to my larp^ Horse Th.'-ashing Machine, forevcry 
Sf eries of prain (value iccl. at least) ; whereby I can, if necessary, with cjtpe- 
dition and efficacy, thrash out a lar^ire stack in a day ; and notwithstanding y ju 
were pleai^ed to avow your.'ejf hostile to the invention and use of any machine 
dr.ctrudtive of the manual labour of the> peasant, or u^e^uI himdicraft, as being 
highly injurious to the population of any kingdom, which you said, Ludperhjps 
Vfrv ju.*t*ly, is its greatest treasure, vet I must, with gr-:at respedl, beg leave to* 
d fTi r froin > ou, being c!iriirly of opinion, that not only the llorse, but Hand 
Thrashing Machine, \vhitlryou t«.ld me was niakfng by Mr. Murrnv of Ches* 
tcr-Ie-Strtet, near Duiham, (value from ten to twenty guinea!*) wonid be of ge* 
neral utility, and great service to the country, f*T the reasons 1 had the honour 
to submit to you; and humbly flat er myself, that no such fatal consequences 
will result therefrom as you seem to apprehend. 

1 condemn with you. Sit William, the very impolitic, yet genern! praftlce of 
this county amongst the farmer*, in not laying on Hieir manure till such time as 
H is rotten, as they term it, when mo<t of its salts and Juices are exhausted by 
exhalation or otherwise, whereby it becomes of little or no use uhen upplied*. 
Accordingly my pra^ice has long been (a practice from which I derive the^^reat- 
est advantages,' not only improving the ground by it, but also obtaining a much 
greater produce at the time) to cause the dung to be carted our, and laid on the 
ground six months sooner than is nsiral, having. previously turned it twice over 
as speedily as pc sslble ; the sooner the better; and every Farmer, in my humble 
opinion, would do well to follow the same practice. I think proper to acquaint 

}:ou, that 1 have, thi| season, dujited sixty bushels of soot upon two acres of 
and for turnv^t and also ititet>d to manure it by way of experiment, and ex- 
pert it will amply repay me with gi od interest ; when you shall be informed of 
Uie eiTe^is, t«» be transmitted to ibe Honourable Board of Agriculture. 

I am fully sensible of the great advantages derived by watering meadow land.v 
insomuch so, that I wouUi spar« no expence to accomplish it; but the siti atioii 
of my grounds, and tlic want of the necessary springs therein, rendei such be* 
Drficial practice impossible; however, it tertuinly ought not to be negleded by 
tvery competent Farmer who has tJie good fortune to be possessed of the 
siteans. 

1 coocuc with you, most heartily. Sir William, that it would be greatly to the 
sdvantage of every Farmer, to lay in all, or as much of his meadow land as 
he possibly can, for the production of hay, by Candlemas, or new LadyD.y at 
furthest, when he would be as>uied of a plentiful crop every year. For one, I 
toakea constant practice so to do, and consequently never am in want of fodder, 
as is too often, very unfortunately, the ca.*e, tVoni the contrar)', t 'Oii^jh general 
use ; and 1 am the more enabled to do it, because 1 keep all my horses m the foId« 

yard. 
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yard, Ad ^'ith green fodder, principally clover, during the whole trnnmeMhere-- 
hy coUf^inj; a much greater quantity of manure, which amply repays me for 
the extn trouble. Bxit as you are pleased to inform me, tbat the culti- 
vaiioii of Iiic«;riie is astonishingly produdlive, and consequently must be very 
bencricial for such purposes, as it may becut three or four times in a year* I will 
esteem myself highly obliged, if you will obtain me some of its best seed, wheo 
I will p::y every Httention to its cultivation, and report its success to you ia 
proper lime. 

My most grateful acknowledgements, with those of many of the capital far* 
meis ill this neighbourhood, are justly due to you, fur the perusal of the Agii- 
cultural Reports of the difterent Counties, printed by the diredUon of the most 
honourable and beneficial institution that, in my opinion, ever was established 
in any country; and sincerely flatter myself, that the kingdom in general will 
derive iiifinite advantages therefrom, ii the useful pnuSUces recommeodied ia 
these Reports are generally adopted. 

Any farther information which it is in my power to farnish, shall always be 
most readily given by, 

Si», 

Your most obedient. 



J««' it «794- J 



And vejy bumble lervan^ 



JOHNLEWKUIU ; 
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No. II.. 

lutUr fnfm Mt. Silai A>:ccf, Lahd Agent to tbe Earl of Shaftesbury, to Sir 
William Ap?le»y, n^pniiin^ tbc Hu^iai^dry ofbh Nrgbb^urbood. 

* 

•lit. 

Agreeable to ^rsire, I shall attempt to give you a sketch of some of the- 
snethods of husbandry pra^li^td in this neighbourhood. The former prnc^tice ivaa^ 
tno crops and a fallow j but for wimt of beini; chan<;cd, llic land in tiliap:e be- 
c ine tired of growing corn, espcciiiDy oats, lii oidcr to lemcdy thai inconveni- 
ence, a new system was ef>rablis:ied under a four cours«* shift, or what is liere called 
f^ur adtrs^ viz, M he.it, clovf r, oats, r.nd fallow ; and by that alteiatWui gieat he- 
nrCt WiS at firft derived. As clover then was rather a novelty to the land \x\ thlr? 
<|uarter, it gener.illy prod'uced a plentiful crop, and was hI^o the means of a good 
crop of oats succeeding it. But now the present mode of some places hereabouts 
is under tbe regulation offiveaders, which is continuing, the clover crop two 
years; and this v^as thought a probable means of greater improvement, liut by 
too frequent a repetition of clover, it renders it small and unhealthful, and in lonie 
seasons it is very hazardous whether it takes root or not. Under these doubts, 
tbe occupier frequently sows about half a bushel of rye-grass to an acre, along 
vrith clover, for the better security of obtaining a crop; notwithstanding which 
the tenant is often found ro labour under great disadvantages ; because a period of 
two years is by far too short for land to make any improvement, and it is not cus* 
tomary iov the occupier to sow as much grass seeds along with the clover for two 
years, as if it were to be continued in grass io\ son>e time. When therefore 
the clover entirely misses, the wild grass frequently takes place, and thereby ren« 
dcrs it very expensive to give it a proper c!eansing. And I am clearly of that* 
opinion, that land of a poor cla^e}' nature would be preserved in a better state by 
changing every s:x years, admitting it were kept under a course of judicious ma« 
ragement. I woiild not be understood to state that prai^tice good for land of 
♦very description ; as ground in a very short distance will vary very much in its 
quality, and therefore land of differerit texture often requires dilFercnt systems* 
Yet agents aie too apt to make out the same scheme of husbandry for all varie- 
ties of ground, and wtien that is the case, some are great sufferers when they are 
tied down to fulfil their engagements, by which they may be obliged to keep a 
piece of ground for two years in an unproduAivc state; when others, who are 
under the same conditions, may lose nothing by it, having land adapted for the * 
purpose. In sowing land down for gras», 1 have always, witliin the compass of 
my experience, found rj'e-grass along with clover the most beneficial. In break- 
ing up of swarth land, paring and burning has,by some, been held in great estima* 
tA^n ; but for my part, 1 think it a great injury ; as the best quality of the land 
must lie at the surface, consequently i part4>l that must be consumed along with 
the sward, and chiefly where ground is of a brick cUy nature, as the ashes, tor 
-yi yttif lAer the paring, will be found colleAedin baid lumps, which, from 

the 
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' it must attract will certainly make It pernlciouf rather than aSbrdanjr - 

rit. 'J'henfore I would by no means give countenance to that prac- 

sin somi! particular cases, where tlie turf hutl contraflcd such a mnu . 

r oil!.:)' nations, as to render ploughing without paring impn^icable. . 

wf'Jaie ii-i* been found of great utility in this quarter, anaaniw«rt e%'ery - 

toulil bv «\|ivftcd, when the (Jains are laid to proper advantagCt chiefly - 

m hilly ground, and in a coal district, as there frequently happens to M • 

■s in seme p:irts of the declivity ; andwlicrelliescspringiof mineral water ■ 

it i.( pernicious to the heiba^^e, and renders the tuod unwholesome to • 

I lid when prujierdraJiiF are laid at the head of these springt, an evident ; 

is soon iliscoveredr by the ground wearing quite > diflerent ; 

lut J would lecommend open atone drains, if it were possible to procure. - 

lials 3t 3iiy convenient distan'jc. I shall now begleave to conclude with . 

1 whiit 1 hope may tend to the pullic good, namelyj a receipt that, i 

|oun d an 

INFALLIEIZ CUBK POK THE HtLK WtVtK IK COWf. 

lix ounces of sjiermaceti, fourpennyw<irth ofsiiffron dissolveuin three 
^varried a!« ; divide that into three equal |*ortions, and give one of them 

^'. I have at various times teen almost immediale relief obtained by 
le, v.'hen the disorderappearedwilh all its most dangerous symptoms; 

u this hcrcafier fall into the hands of any who may reap a similar bene* - 
be piescription, 1 shall be happy in luvinj; communicated the iauUi^ ;' 
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Six, 



Your very humble servant, 

SILAS ANGUS. 



|fy Lord's numerous tenants join me in thanking you most tioceKly 
Iru^al of the Agricultural Report^ from wliich we have derived much ■ 

■d information* 
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Ko. III. 



Zstr^ci of a I ettrt from Dr. CchiisowooD 0/* Sc;M>KnL4?f to i!)i PrcsiJ ni 
tb: Bi^ars^ of /f;rrtftiLinrr, r/t/tr'/-^ :b€ Ilmbund y vf Hi C^uuiy vf Dutb. 
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As I bad fraJe t UAe\z\>W arcur^tc i^irvcyof the Tn^t division of ihe Com\iy\ 
Uuik^m, WioTc I \va» h.T.curwil v.;;!i jwUi \iJ.V.z and friendly KUc'-, and a| 
liavc iaipjc;ef;fiy viaiteu to see rhe ol»senatiot»sof the Society here, without hi 
iiig any tiwn^ «•! their c<.ni;K;2: fcrwiud, 1 cannot help comnounicatin^ to you tbj 
frw «*lis^rr%'i<tii>ns l>rf<ire you Ic.^vc London. 

Tic Cuumy €»f OuiiMin i*l>onnHfd on ♦he East by the sea, thirtyt*.ron)ih 
by lie Tee.< i*i.d Yoiks'nire, stretching Wculward, th»rty-ei;5ht niiJes; by Nj 
tlaiu*LeiLnii, Nor I. ; a.«J C*4ir;l<w«Iaiid and \Ves:njorl*nd, Wett, where it ten 
r^f^ in £ ti:ai;!!e. the sea zonsx Lrln^thc base. Although there are no niountal 
of ary fMi? in Mii< ronr*v, »%% *he fvi^l z'ldf Oit-'-e are Several eminence^ • wh| 
are t.ie fPo5t frrtiie ; and on the Wear and the Tees, especially near their soiin 
-f«Hnc very barr«rn hiiU arid nncuItivaiJe v^usUs* Jn the We%tem district allui 
t >• the le.d rr.ii'es, ac. make up «*or liit strrrility of the soil, and tiiecoalmi^ 
in the Eastern division, from t!.eincrc«i3cof population, assist In fertiUzUig » 
otficrwise stubborn.— Lut m oidcr.— Fiom Shie ds, stretching the breadth of 
cum*c>» s:i*d ten m.Ies to the west«.va:u, the soil is only of two sorts, viz« c\ 
ano a red loam (mostly be^vy ) oa a lime-stone bottom. The popuiofisf>ess| 
^hlclds, Sundrr!jiid, «vc. aiid their resj'edive vicinities, encourage the Urmtfi 
ircf f:reat i.usnbris of co%%s, which O'Ws are o: the brst kind th^t c^n l>e pi 
closed, bot;i fur milk and buttei : the first <]ualificarion is most attended toJ 
most of their n ilk is sold i:ew from the cov%. In mnk and catf e^ichcow «.ver4 
CcA p«Mincis per annum. Average of rent .u s»;d f<irins one pirinid (en shinfn;;s 
acre. A ct.w h ill rat two ;i<res of grass, anc as much u.iVr hay aar»u^ 
aeau^a^ to which must be added malt dust^ dr^ff 0$ g^».ns« tnfn*|'S, Uc. AA 
proccs I %l.oii''d suppose about leveo pounds /^r f</i^, coi.M./)i»en'iy a ddityot 
co^s leavis the farirrr th«nv pounds ^r ^uuum^ ai*i; the }/fonfs on the 
p^ch€%€if corn, to support his family, ai.d ;>»y interest (.*f in.>ury r*S4)ued. 
la^ price of co«s i«i iheir prime, fiocn nu»e poui;ds to t<n pounds (en sh»ihi 
If tbeir bod be So^xy they grow potatoes, wncat, o«ts, and aga«i> p(^\ 
Sir tonilff; always dung for tbe two last crops. The pofa:oes are ^\m 
dniXf of from t>o to tbree icec breadth, and oce asur^drr* The r^aznUty ptr 
planted sixteeo busbess. Average of the produce from two to three hundred ' 
cis which seil,io tiae retail way, froca ooesh^^cg toooearid ux^'ptnce ftf uu^ 
'Whcacafter pou t o et ^ a good deaa crop bctweea t£iree aod tour nfUfUf$* 
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Total, Eaiinston und Chnter . - • 

; dw il:lKt cT Kotham, BcdrDgtofii ItUndililre, Cralthihlte i the o(T.cr 
mi» of Sicckwa ind Darlinpoii may coniain scarlj at nan; ai tha 
if KaaiB(tca and Cbcf ter, - - • . - . • 

i^tioB dace 17I0 ; th« aEricelnire^ iranubAurci, mining:, navi' 
'«ef the ccvaqr, basins •■)>» ihai peiiod very ton- 



Total pefulaiiea to ■7;4, nippoted tu b« 
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990 Inercaieof jli ua 
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ianof the parlib of Castle Eden his increaied much since Mr. Bundcn esiablUhed a considerabte minufada 
■ aiwitwier bai became much inon populcui since ihe diviiion of a \su%« comincn belori|;in); (n ii, which fom^i 
K*e ibo proprietors, but is now Aocly cultivated, and become ■ greai acjuisition to the county. V/hT(«et 
b«*4 i* U« labk, it ia cbicAy «wins u tlie divitian of Sbme waste land, CI ibB [real incteaw ef iba coal acd 0' 
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TO THE READER. 



IT is requested that this paper may be returned to the Board 
Agriculture, at its office in London, with any additional icmn 
and observations which may occur on the perusal, written on 
margin^ as soon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not consi< 
itself responsible for any fa6l or observation contained in thisRep< 
which, at prefent, is printed and circulated, for the purpose meri 
of procuring farther information, respcfting the husbandry of t| 
distridl, and of enabling every one to contribute his mite, to 
improvement of the country. ' 

The Board has adopted the same plan, in regard to all the otl 
counties in the united kingdom ; and, will be happy to give evi 
assistance in its power, to any person, who may be desirous of i| 
proving his breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying any useful 
periment in husbandry. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Jl^ HE county of Monmouth, situated in the 52d degree 
of North Latitude, and the 4th of West Longitude from 
London, is one of the frontier counties between England and 
Wales, anciently called Marches* It is a maritime county,, 
and was formerly a part of South Wales, but has been ne* 
garded as a part of England, ever since the reign of Cliarles 
die Second. It was not included in the Saxon Heptarchy. 
2t is in the province of Canterbury, the diocese of LandaflT^. 
ud in the Oxford circuit. 

BOUNDARIES. 

It is bounded to the Southward by the Severn Sea and' 
£ristol Channel, and a small part of Glamorganshire ; on 
the Westward by Glamorganshire and some pan of Brecon- 
shire ; on the North by Breconshire and part of the county of 
Hereford ; and on the East by part of Herefordshire and part 
€f Gloucestershire. 

E X T E N T. 

It contains the six hundreds of Skinfrith, Ragland, Abcr* 
gavenny, Usk, Wentlooge, and Caldecot. Its extent is 
leckoned to be about 33 miles long and 26 broad, in circuih* 
ference about no miles, containing, it is supposed, 550* 
square miles, or 352,000 acres ; having 127 parishes, and. 
7 market towns, about 6,500 houses, and about 39,000 
souls. It returns three Members to Parliament. Momnoutht 
nvbicb was the place of Aadvity of Henry ibe fifih» 
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s the county town, sends one member, and the county two. 
riic county furnished originally 240 men to the national 
nilitia, but the number has been of late considerably 
lugmented. 

MJ R K E T TOWNS. 

The principal towns are Monmoutli, Abergavennyi 
which gives the titles of Earl and Baron to the noble family 
)( Neville,) Chepstow, Newport, Usk, Cacrlcon, and Ponty- 
»ool, which have respedlively excellent markets. 

The most noted places in this county arc GoldsclifFe Point, 
!)enny Island, Charston Rock, St. Treacle Chapel, the 
ievern mouth, and the Usk mouth, with the Hattcrcl, Peny 
/ale, and Valirc Hills, Earls and Wcntsc Woods, with 
liose in tlic valley of Tintem, &c. the venerable Abbey 
herein contained on the banks of the river Wye, Uc. Ice. 
t is said there were formerly four Roman Stations in this 
;oumy, \u. 

Casto Lcgiones, now Cacrlcon^. 

Lka Lcguam Augustam, now Usk. 
Gabannium, now Abergavenny. 

And Vcnta Silurum, now CuCi'wcnt. 

The Roman roads in this county took three dircAions : 
One went from Caerwent across tlie Severn, to fiadi, 
Another to Gloccster and Dorchester, 
And another from Abergavenny to Chester. 
OfFa's Dyke begins at Brockley Ferry, and passes through 
[lis county to Radnorshire, a pan of it above the town 
)i Chepstow. 

RIFERS. 

* Caerleon was a Bifhop*ft See, had two Uoivertitlei in it, and it it 
aid was nine Milet in arcumfcrence, being at that time a very large 
cjralou^ p! xz —Tit tuppoced it %rat destroyed by fire, at ibe earth 
lout it it very black, and is remarkable for lU produi^tng excraordioary 
irge crope of hay and com, where the lands havn been broken upi ai in 
Qmt few tpou has been the caic. 
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R I F E R S. 

*lie principal are, I. The celebrated Severn, which 

ihcs the southern boundary of the county ; 11. The noble 
ir Uik, which rises upon the western border of Bre* 

[shire, nearly intersects that county, and enters Mon* 

ithshire at a short distance from Abergavenny by which 

ins, and continues its fertilising course through the hearc 

10 county of Monmoutli, washing Usk and Caeileon» 

ilso N^^wport, a small distance below which town it fi« 

y du^harges itself into the Severn Sea,— The rivers Wye, 

|now, and the Romncy, arc the boundaries which separate 

an other counties ; except Breconshire on tlie north-west, 

a part of Herefordshire on the north, to which this 

ity joins by land ; for the Wye divides it from Glouces« 

lire on the cast, as the Mynwy docs from part of Here« 

khirc to the north cast, and it is separated from Glamor^ 

»hirc on the west by the Romney. All these rivers^ 

Icially the Wye, and the Usk, abound with salmon trout, 

lod^r iisli, — There arc several pthers of less now, 

CLIMATE. 

jhe air is mild, temperate and healthy generally, even in 
jlowcr parts ; and it is remarked that the southern situ- 
IS bordering upon the sea, are less humid than the 
[cm mountainous distri(5ts :— ^Probably owing to the frc* 
It breezes arising from the ocean; and tlie attractive 
Icnce of the mountains over clouds that float low in the 
>splicre« Upon the hills it is bleak and piercing cold in. 
|cr< The snow will continue here a considerable time, 
in the vallies it ^on melts away.— -In tlie climate of this 
ity, it i$ remarked by a respectable gentleman, in it there 
lis striking peculiarity, that in many parts of it, during 
winter season, the fogs appear, to shift periodically, in-* 
ich that where an extent of hilly country termiQate5 in 
[dja$:^ vale, it 19 not an uncommon tbong to sec tho 

B former . 
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fonner enveloped In a thick fog during a certain number of 
dayit while the latter enjoys the splendor of a genial sun ; 
and on a sudden the circumstances of both situations re« 
Termed, and continue so for nearly the same period of time. 

GENERAL PRODUCE. 

Almost every necessary article of life is to be found in die 
diflerent distri^ of this charming county, and so contiguous 
to each other, that all parts are in general equally well sup* 
plied. The hills feed great numbers of catde and sheep, and 
the vales produce plenty cf com, pulse, and grass. — Coals 
and wood abound ; and are distributed as wanted at very 
reasonable rates. Lead and iron ores, with lime-stone and 
quarries of stone for building and pavements, tiling, tec. 
are also plentifully found within tliis luxuriant county ; par« 
ticularly a fine quarry a few miles from Newport, upon the 
line of the canal. 

GENERAL FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

This county is not surpassed, if it be equalled, by any 
other part of this kingdom. The delightful diversities of 
hills and dales, woods and water, com fields and meadows, 
arc so beautifully scattered throughout the county, that nz^ 
ture, wherever we turn our view, gives to art a rule of per- 
fe&ion for the ornamental and intrinsic improvement of 
almost every estate. 

The different proprietors of Pcrscficld have benefited by 
dils treasure, and have successfully studied to concentre in 
that sublime spot the united beauties of the county. — It will 
not therefore, I hope, be deemed improper to insert in an 
appendix a particular description of this place ; as I conceive 
it will dcl'ncate some general principles of ornamental im^ 
provem .nc that may be useful to the nobility and gentry of 
the united kingdoms. 

SOUS. 
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SOILS. 

lere is a great variety of soils^ of almost every kind^ 

[epting that of chalk. At Chepstow, and in many othef 

:es, abundance of fine lime-stonCt and upon many parts 

\t mountains, which proves to be of great use, not only . 

{manure, and in buildings, but also as a flux for the iron 

in making iron. 

Dins JONS. 

'he county of Monmouth may properly be divided into 
;e distri£ts, in order that the peculiar features of each may 
re distin£ily be shewn, and the means for their respe^ve 
^rovcment be more cfFcftually supplied. The first com« 

:s the southern part of the county, and partly consists of 
;e tOiSts of moor or marsh lands, containing in some parts 
{it a great depth of rich undtioxjs loamy soil, in others a 
body of black peaty earth. In others again we find it 
:ly of a lighter loamy soil, whereon trees of different 
|ds grow, and thrive very fast, and may in some places be 

^d commodiously in much greater abundance than at 
Isent, and in the space of a few years become valuable.-^ 
[other part is a mixture of clay and loam, forming fertile 

lows, and above them an excellent reddish kindly soil for 
turnips, and potatoes. The second division takes in 

eastern line of the county and extends in depth a good 
[y on each side of the river Usk, and affords a treasure to 

husbandman and grazier, that almost spontaneously sup- 
the various comforts of life. A richer soil is, I presume^ 
[ely to be met with ; it is in general of a faint red colour^ 

ibining softness with strength, equally benefiting by rains 

heat; its softness or unions quality giving it the power 
retain much heat without scorching, and its strength or 
th» causing it to receive much rain by absorptioii without 

Ba. floodini^ 



hooding, excq>t on those parts of the lower bnds where 
drains are wanting to carry the water off. 
. These natural advantages give the appearance of a garden 
to neatly the whole of this dlstri£l. The third division com- 
prises the western and most hilly part of the county, com- 
mcrKing where the last distri^ discontinued ; the soil upoa 
the hills is in general of a thin peaty nature, covering strata 
of stone that lie over mines of coal and iron ore. There is» 
in one distri^, a large mass or body of land of this black 
peacy quality, which being dug in the summer months and 
burnt in heaps upon the spot, together with the heath growTng 
upon it, will furnish a great quantity of ashes, which will 
prove a fine manure to spread upon these hilly lands, and 
thereby very much improve them. 

Sainfoin, also, sowM upon these waste uncultivated spots, 
where manure is at a distance, is found to answer very well, 
and will last a number of years, producing aiuiually a good 
crop of excellent hay for the cattle and sheep that in winter 
is much wanted, and dierefore be of great use in this part o£ 
the county, where such assistance is required. 

That part of the land in the valleys and sides of the hills 
is checkered with woods^ pastures, and some little spots cul* 
dvated and sown with com. Some other upon the heights is 
rocky, and in the bottoms loamy and very produiflive in 
timber trees and extensive coppices of oak, beecK birch 
woods, &c. which may still be increased and improved to 
great advantage, both for timber and small brush wood, for 
making charcoal to carry . on the iron-works to a better 
advantage* 

DOMAINS. 

The principal one Is the fine seat already described of 
Persefidd, with those of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort.— 
Troy-House, near Monmouth.— Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. 
Tredegar,~Robert Salusbury, Esq. {M. P. for the county,) 

Langweme^ 
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Langwcrricr. — ^John Hanbury, Esq. Pontipool.— John Han^^ 
bury Williams, Esq. Coldbrooke. — — — Lewis, Esq. St. 
Piers. — John Jones, Esq. Llanarth. — Richard Lewis, Esq. 
Llandilo. — Mess. Fectiplace and filcwirt, Llantaman, and 
several others, some of whose estates are annually bringing 
forward gradually mto more and more improvement. I muse 
with pleasure observe, a part has been and others are now«. 
I hope, in the way to be so well managed witli skill and a 
due attention to good husbandry, that in the space of a short 
time will instrudi their tenantry, and afFord an example 
wonhy of imitation to other occupiers of land so capable of 
improvement in many parts of this rich and fertile county. 

SIZE OF FARMS. 

They are in general small, few rising above '2CX)1. per 
annum, and very many of them falling from that sum to 6ol. 
per annum, and some less. 

THE COURSE OF HUSBANDRY. 

This differs according to the situation of the land ; the 
lower or marsh-lands arc mostly used as meadows and pas- 
ture; but when broke up and sown with grain are amazingly 
produdlive. The upper lands arc employed in a mixture of 
meadows, pasture, and husbandry; but in some parts, chiefly 
in the latter, wheat, barley, and oats are the principal grains 
cultivated. Peas are much attended to in the eastern part of 
the country, and some beans are produced upon the stiflesc 
soils. — They have here fallen very short in their crops this 
summer, for want of dibling, drilling, and hoeing. The ro-« 
tation of crops vary according as different systems govern the 
respeAivc husbandmen. Too frequently, among die less in- 
telligent fanners, summer fallows are prepared, wheat is 
soYa>, barley follows, and oats then succeed, with which 
clover is generally sown. But where green crops are intra- 
ducedy the system is materially and more profitably altered;— 
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in some places fallows are prepared^ well limed and manured 
for tumipsy these being eaten off* soon in the spring, afford an 
opportunity of introducing a crop of peas; the ground is then 
ploughed for wheat, barley follows, and afterwards clover.— 
In other parts wheat is sown on a clover lay, a fallow is af- 
terwards made for turnips, barley and clover follow. — Fal« 
lowing is generally pra£tised, but -where farmers arc ne* 
cessitous, it is accompanied with lime, the principal and es« 
scntial manure of this country. The usual time for sowing 
of oats is early in March, barley in April, wheat about Mi« 
chaelmas and the begiiming of OAober. The harvest for 
hay generally begins in June, for oats, barley, and wheat 
from the middle of August to the first or second week in 
l^ptember* 

G Rjf S SE S. 

Broad clover, rye grass, and trefoil are those which are- 
principally cultivated. Dutch clover is esteemed most con 
genial to the soils of this county, tho* I tliink sainfoin and 
lucerne may in many parts be advantageously introduced. 

CJ TTL E. 

In the upper or northern parts of the county, towards 
Abergavenny and Monmouth, the Herefordshire cattle are 
chiefly bred, and consist principally of the deep red or brindled 
breed; the lower parts of the county, towards Newport, 
Pontipool, &c. are in general of the Glamorganshire kind, 
and are also much esteemed ; they are mostly of a dark brown 
colour; the oxen grow to a pretty large size, as much as 
ilghi hundred weight or upwards, and are much in demand 
among the English graziers, who come from distant parts of 
England, to buy them at the hm, when three years old, &c. 
There are a great number of these oxen reared in the 
county, and when sent to England the change of pasture 
caiuses them to thrive surprismgly ; — ^when fat they sell to 
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great advantage. Some oxen now in die possession of a 
neighbour of Robert Salusbury, Esq. M. P. I saw feeding in 
the moory meadows below his house, towards the sea, were 
valued and have been sold since I saw them at 6ol. per pair, 
to be sent to the Bristol market. They were as remarkably 
fine oxen as I ever saw. 

SHEEP. 

Those of this country ace-4a general small, particularly 
towards the mountainous parts ; — in the middle and lower 
parts of the country there are some of a larger size, some 
crossed with the Herefordshire and different breeds brought 
from England. I saw at Mr. Salusbury*s some thorough bred 
Dorsctsliire ewes that cost him 25s. each, bought in England, 
and some lambs of the same kind that cost 15s. each ;— these 
he bought this autumn to improve his stock. I also saw 
some good lambs of the Glamorganshire breed, lately pur- 
chased, which only cost half the price, and which we con- 
cluded were, considering the size and form of both, much 
cheaper. Mr. Yarworth, near Monmouth, Secretary to the 
AgriculturalSociety there, has also,with much spirit, introduced 
last year, a lot of the South^Down kind, wliich are much 
esteemed, and for which this gentleman has received a pre- 
mium from the Agricultural Society of the county. The 
Cotswold sheep liave also been introduced by , Sir Charles 
Morgan, at Tredegar, as well as by a Mrv Ewer, a public 
spirited gendeman . farmer, neaf Abergavenny. These are 
found 10 require greater keep than cither of the other kinds; 
but experience will in a short time evince wliich of the dif- 
fercnc kinds will answer best in this county. The making 
these experiments is truly laudablei, imd iwiU prove of a ge- 
neral benefit to this coun^,. as:weU aivto tliA ^gdom ia 
general. 

IRRIGATION i 
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IRRIGATION, ^r, Watering of Lands, 

Is not pursued so generally as it ought to be ; many parts 
of the country lye peculiarly well situated, to admit of this 
improvement, which it is hoped will be speedily adopted, 
where it can be done with propriety, as it is found to be at^ 
tended with such beneficial consequences. 

IMPLEMENTS of HUSBANDRY.: 

The common country plough is in general use, as are 
carts with two wheels, and common drags and harrows drawn 
by oxen and horses, one or two horses frequendy going bc« 
fore the oxen, to plough, &c. Sometimes four or six oxen 
are made use of to plough or draw waggons upon the roads, 
to carry com to market, bring coals, Uc. 

OXEN. 

Mr. Jones, of Clytha, a gentleman of fortune, and a very 
good practical farmer, has found by experience that an equal 
number of oxen in gears, drawing at length ore before the 
other, instead of being yoked in pairs, will draw an equal 
weight with the like number of horses, and go equally re* 
gular, as each beast then stands upon his own strength, which 
when they draw in pairs is much reduced by one jostling 
against the other. I am glad to find the opinion of tPiis rcs« 
pcftable gentleman, as well as that of a worthy northern 
Cumberland Baronet, agree so perfodly with my own ideas 
upon this very interesting improvement, tliae of substituting 
oxen instead of horses, as much as possible, as they live much 
more hardy, are supported at a much less expence than 
horses, and are annually iacreasii^ at the time horses arc 
decreasing in their-viUue. - ^ ,. . j . 

AaNURES. 
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MANURES. 

Lime and the produce of the farm«yaFd are the common 
manures. It is submitted, that lands near the sea shore 
would be much benefited \>y calcined or even bruised shells^ 
if to be had in fufCcient quantities; and also from the sea 
weed which is met with on the beach in some places, together 
with the digging of such tufted spots within the sea walls, 
' which after the spring tides in the summer get dry and are 
capable of being burnt. These ashes will afford an excellent 
manure for the meadows, and render them much more 
produ<£live. 

MA N U FA C TU R E S. 

Tlicre is at present a manufacture of flannels, some fcur 
coar5e cloths, woollen stockings and caps, carried on in tlie 
mountains, which are brought down to the fairs, and sold at 
Abergavenny, £cc. ' And there are a number of public spi« 
ritcd gentlemen of this county, I hear have come to a reso« 
lution to subscribe a thousand pounds each, towards carrying 
on this business upon a more extensive scale. It is supposed 
also in the neighbourhood of Newport, and upon the line of 
the canal up to Pontipool, (where there is such excellent coal 
at so low a price, and where there has been a manufactory of 
japanned ware carried on for many years) thit there will bt 
several manufactories . of iron goods of various kinds, esta« 
blished, as may be made up on as good terms as in Warwick- 
shire, Stafford shire, &c. and sent to Bristol and other sea» 
ports by water. 

• • • 

INCLOSURES, 

Are very general, excepting several large tiadts of waste and 
common land in different parts of the county, which at pre^nt 
remain in a state of nature. The advantages of inclosing 
commons, or waste lands, seem to have bc«a hitheno too 

C little 
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L'ttle consiilcrcd ; so diat diis improvement In Agriculture is 
much ncglefted : but it is hoped it will be attended to, so far 
in rcspeil as it regards the subjc<5t of commons. The inclo- - 
surcs within this county are small, but in general 1 must say, 
arc neat, and very commodious. 

P FIT LA TI O N. 

Little can be said touching the increase or decrease of po- 
pulation by means of inclosing common fields ; there having 
been so few inclosures of these, of late years made within this 
county. From the scarcity of hands, some will venture to 
assert, population may be presumed to be rather decreasing ; Ij 

but upon a general investigation, I am inclined to hope it is 
otherwise. This is conjcflurcd, from the present scarcity of 
labourers to carry on the works going forward, diough they 
aic so well paid ; but this is from the canals, I think, &c. 
which take off so great a number of men. 
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fF A G E S. 

The rate of wages, .and the price of labour, are very much 
advanced. ' Wages for a tolerably expert husbandman, are 
risen from 5 or 61. per ann*im, to 8, 9, and lol. per annum. {■ 

The price of daily labour is risen from 8d. to is. and to is.6d,. 
now, in this county in general. In summer time labourers \. 

work from six in the morning until the hour of six in the 
evening ; and so at all times of the year when the light will 
admit. In the winter season, their labour is govrmed by the 
length of the day. 

DRAINING. 

Too little attention has been paid to this useful pradlicc. 

Open drains of the width of 9 or 10 feet, (In some places 

more) are commonly used in the lower or marshy lands, 

with small gutters falling thereto from the surface of die 
lands. 

HOLLQIV 
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HOLLOPV DITCHING, 

Were It attended to» would contribute greatly to the im« 
loYcment of the country, particularly upon the cultivated 
jrts of the sides of the mountains, where the soil, by its 
lycy nature, is retentive of water. One gentleman has 
formed me, he has improved his estate greatly by this lau«- 

Aq praflice, and is in value nearly double to wliat it was 

\t few years ago. 

PARING and BURNING, 

I In the hilly parts of the county, are to a small degree prac- 
cd, and are found to answer the farmer's expe<5latioQ 

icncver adopted upon lands having abundance of heath 
[on them, tlie roughest parts of which, it may be well to 

luce to ashes and spread over the lands ; but where the soQ 

thin it is certainly injurious. It may give a crop for a 
|ar or two, but after it will give very little produce, but that 

poor hungry weeds. 

fVO O D S. 

There js certainly a great deal of £ne oak timber upon 
[redegar and other estates. The country is well wooded; 
^d also coppice woods, which are in general cut when of the 
[owth of eleven years, or from that to fourteen. Willows 

mtcd in wet spaces are cut at three years and found very 
l-ofitable and useful to make hurdles, &c. 

PROVISIONS. 

The price varies according to the seasons, in general it 

ins as follows : 

IVheat, from 7s. to 9s. 6d. per bushel of zo gallons' or 

8olb. weight, 
tarley, from 3s. ^. to 4s. ditto. 
^SLts, from 2s. to 3s. ditto« 

C2 Bee^ 
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Beef, from 2|<]. to 5d. per lb. 

Mutton, from 3d. to 5d. per lb. 

Pork, from 3d. to 5A per lb. 

Bacon, from 3d. to 4id. per lb. 

Cheese, from 4d. to 5d. and 6d. per lb. 

Butter, from £d. to lod. 

These prices of wheat, &c. are too high for the poor lav 
Itourer, and therefore some means should be adopted to reduce 
the prices. 

R OJ D S. 

' The roads, both parochial and public, are capable of much 
improvement ; in some parts they are infamously bad. Ma- 
terials are for the most part near at hand, and an equal dis- 
charge of the statute duty would, I conceive, in most places 
^mend, with the aid of the turnpike trusts, every defcdt. The 
cnile-stones on the turnpike-road from Newport to Cardiff* 
are the best devised that I ever met with, insomuch that I 
think a rough draught of one necessary, that the usage of 
such may be made more general. Upon some roads these 
useful guides are rendered quite obscure and useless. 

No* I. contains the distance from the town 

left. 
2. The distance from that to which you 

are going. 
N, for Newport, C, for Cardiff. 
The centre explains itself. 

The foot contains the pariih in which the* 
stone stands** 

BUILDINGS. 

* The pattern of these ini]e«sto&es wti brought from England, I vn« 
derttand, by the Rev. Mr. Leyson, vicar of Bassaley, near Tredegar, 
to whom much merit is due for his attention to this very useful 
appendage to the turnpike roads^ which, as well as direAion-poiti, 
ait a great convenience to travellert, especially to strangers. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Perfect plans upon the least expensive scale, are much 
wanting for the improvement of farm houses and their offices; 
sheds, in many farm yards are wanted, to shelter the cattle, 
&c. The comfort of the cottager also requires particular at- 
tention ; his abode too frequently exhibiting a desolation that 
exposes him and his family to the inclemency of the weather. 
But this grievance promises to be very amply redressed, by the 
humane exertions of the principal proprietors of the county^ 
who have a desire, I with pleasure observe, to promote the 
happiness of this industrious, and I think, generally virtuous 
class of society, the poor peasant and his family. 

LEASES^ 

Leases for fair periods of time are liberally granted by pro- 
prietors, to deserving tenants. Twenty-one years is the 
most general and usual term granted. There are however, 
several astates held by tenancy at will, and^ some few by 
lease, but the latter tenure is getting out of practice, I think, 
very properly. 

There is a great deal of copyhold tenure in this county ; in 
some cases the fines extending to two years and an half upon 
the rack rents, must certainly operate as a check upon im- 
provements. This may become an objedl well worthy of 
the attention of the Board of Agriculture to cause to be me- 
liorated, in a way that is equitable, and worthy the attention 
of Parliament. 

InJluenciofCOMMERCEuponAGRICULTUR E. 

The confined extent in which commerce and manufa<5lurcs 
have hitherto been carried on in this county, doth not afford 
sufficient data to state their influence upon the Agriculture : 
but so far as the general principle upon this subject strikes tlxe 

writer 

/ 
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^writer as applicable to this county, he thinks that commerce 

And staple manufaftures powerfully promote ihc best interests 

•of Agriculture. The ship could not sail if the ground gave not 

;the hemp, and the timber with the iron bolts to put the ship 

tojjether ; nor could the farmer pay his icnt, if population, 

^radc, and manufactures, in consequence did not consume the . 

produce of his farm. Thus we sec a chain that combines 

agriculture ^lul commerce together. 

In the course of a short time provincial proof will be given 
upon this subjedl. Ah coals and iron, with wares of different 
kinds produced from tliis useful metal, promise to become 
staple articles of commerce by means of canals to the navi. 
gable rivers and sea, commerce and agriculture will go hand 
in hand, and mutually assist and help each other. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETT. 

A society for the improvement of this science hath lately 
1)een established in this county; it is found already to be 
iKueficial altho* it be in its infancy. Whatever tends to 
regulate, serves science* — The order of society securcj. and 
comforts it. 

THE DISPOSITION FOR IMPROyEMENT. 

This prevails, particularly among the tenantry of those 
numerous respedlablc proprietors within this county, whose 
moral charadier and a£tivc exertions equally benefit those 
around them. 

The yeomanry seem generally well disposed to receive, 
and profit by instrudlion. — Therefore the introduftion of 
better breeds of cattle, and more improved courses of hus- 
.bandry, will prove a general benefit to the county. I have 
observed some excellent crops of turnips ; and that this, and 
the most useful root, potatoes, are more and more cultivated 
J find every year, to the benefit of the kingdom in general. 

PO T J TOES. 
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POTATOES. 

I am pcrsuacled, both from general observation, as well 
as experience, too much cannot be said to excite the atten- 
tention of all ranks of people to cultivate this nutritive es- 
culent, upon as large a scale as the dung they are possessed 
of, to plant them upon, will admit* It is by far the best 
mode of putting the manure into the earth, and the potatoes 
being planted in rows at about three feet apait, gives an op- 
portunity of hoeing and making the land clean of weeds, 
and produces a crop nearly equal, and indeed often superior 
to most others, besides being the best preparative for wheat, 
or barley. The early sort may be got out in time for the 
former, and the late potatoes for the latter. 1 had some bar- 
Icy last year sown after potatoes, by the Rev. Mr. Cook's 
Drill machine, was 3 inches and a quarter in the ear, and re- 
markably fine plump grain; when a great deal in the same 
parish was very poor and sterile, from the hot summer, the 
want of hoeing, and being sown too thick, which is a great 
error and too often prafliccd* 

SMALL FARMS. 

The general cultivation of this county seems the soundest 
reasoning in favor of small farms. They promote plenty,, 
population, and industry, and prevent monopoly, by con- 
stantly supplying the markets. 

I do not mean, by diis approbation of small farms, to with- 
hold praise from some larger ones ; they arc equally service- 
able, if not too large and numerous in every county. These 
afford space for useful experimental improvements, preserve 
the quantity of corn necessary for the exigencies of tlie 
county, and contribute much to improve the live stock, by 
procuring some of the best sorts to breed from ; therefore both, 
have their respective uses if kept in due proportion. 

C OMM.O JV.^.. 
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COMMONS. 

The quantity of rich land lying in commons on the 
marshes is very considerable. GreenmorCy it is supposed, 
contains about 500 acres, Caldecott about 800 acres, these 
are the two principal commons. There are several other 
commons, some of them extensive tradts, lying near to the 
town of Monmouth, in the way to Chepstow, that might be 
converted into fine arable and pasture land if inclosed ; and 
also upon the hills there is much waste land, to die amount 
of many thousand acres, that some parts of, at least, might be 
1>rought into a state of cultivation, and become much more 
beneficial, being at present in a state of nature. 

NEffPORT CANAL. 

This valuable canal has two branches, tliat divide at rather 
less than a mile above Newport, and go up to very extensive 
collieries* and iron works erected in situations where coal 
and iron scone is to be had in great abundance, for the pur- 
pose of making this valuable staple article of iron upon the 
line of this canal. 

It will also bring down coal in such great abundance from 
Fontipool, 2cc. of so excellent a quality, to the sea port town 
of Newport and the neighbouring country, as will in a short 
time after the canal is finished, and the veins are properly 
opened, become a great obje£l of export from thence to dif- 
ferent parts (probably even to the Metropolis) if the canal 
from Bridgewater through Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, 
designed for vessels of 300 tons burthen, thould be carried 
into execution. 

This canal will also supply the internal part of the country 
with this necessary article of comfort. Each of the two 

branches 

* Ic is tuppoted that 300,000 tons of coal may be in a liule time 
raised and brought down by the canal to K; shipped ofTco suppiy thofe 
pUccs that are la vrant of this coal, which is of a most excellent qgaiitf. 
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branches bcforcmcntioned extends more than lo miles, and 
the whole of the rail road, arc upwards of 24 miles. The 
iron works of Blaen-avoHf consisting of three furnaces^ arc 
carried on with ^^reat spirit, by Mess. Hill and Co. and has 
a rail road for more than five miles^ to bring tlie iron down 
to the head of the canal. For tliis, and for other works car- 
ried on by diiTcrent proprietors, there is much merit due to 
tlicm, they having expended very large fums in the cfta- 
blishment of these capital works, which will produce many 
thousand tons of iron annually, for the consumption of this 
country, and assist much in preventing the importation of 
such immense quantities of iron as we have been obliged to 
introduce from Sweden and Russia, to the prejudice of that 
balance of trade which it is the dignity and interest of 
Great-Britain to preserve. 

IRON fVORKS. 

The valley of Tintern, in which there is such abundance 
of coppices, and of wood grown, enables the proprietor of 
the iron works there, to make some of the best and toughest 
iron in the kingdom, for the purpose of making tin plates 
and wire. This is made chiefly from the red iron ore, 
brought from the Ulvcrstone river, in Lancashire, up tlic 
Wye to Chepstow ; and is of so superior a quality, that the 
iron pigs sell from 81. to 81. 5s. per ton, and when they 
are worked out into rods, to make wire, &c. arc worth 32I. 
a ton. Thus is the value enhanced by the use of coals and 
labour, and still further to a mnch greater extent, when made 
into tin plates and wire, for which there is so great, I may 
say almost an unlimited demand. 

The pig iron in the other extensive works, I understand 
sells only for from 5I. 5s. to 61. xos. being made with the 
iron stone of this country by means of coaked coal. This 
shews the utility of extending plantations of woods and 
coppices upon die sides of the hills, and in spaces at present 

D uncultivated ^ 
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inculcivatcd ; that the manufafturc of charcoal may be in- 
Tcased, and consequently a supply of this excellent tough 
ron furnished equivalent to the great demand for it. 

T YTHE S 

Arc very unequally paid in this county, and the present 
node of colle£ting them in kind tlu-oughout many parishes, 
listurbs tlic harmony of society, and checks agricultural 
mprovemcnts. A respectable gentleman of landed property, 
vho told me he had a turn for that pleasing employment 
tnd healthy amusement of farming, and had been holding 
;ome part of his estate in his own hands, gave it up and let 
t all because he would not be subjedt to have a dispute with 
he clergyman of the parish taking the tythc in kind, upon 
lis not agreeing to pay tlic advance made in paying per acre, 
lo much .more than formerly. I must obsci-vc at the same 
:ime, that upon the large estates of a noble duke in this 
:ounty, I heard no complaint made in the mode of the ];>ay« 
nent made for the great tythes ; instead of taking diem ia : \ 

Icind, there was a commutation settled in a moderate way, so 
IS to give content. In die nordiern part of the county, 
IS. 6d. per acre is I find, only paid for the tythe of wheat 
in some places ; while in the southern distri<5t, I have been i 

Informed, the tythe has been raised for tlie same article, from 
Ss. to I2s. per acre. 

This subjc^ has been so copiously treated, and so suc- 
cessfully too, I have no doubt, by others, that nothing new 
remains to be said upon it. If the wisdom of parliament 
perceives it necessary to consider it, the clergy and laity 
must benefit by the regulations of this very important objedt; 
uid my most earnest wishes are that it may be attended with 
the desired success* 

IMPROVEMENTS. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

MOOR LJND. 
■ucli of the moor land thai is wet and rushy, might be 
1/ improved by a proper canal, or drain, with a due in- 
■tlon, and so formed as to run parallel with the bottom 
Ic liills. — By this measure the main body of the water 

llcacciiOs in torrents from the upper country, would be 
led otY lo the river below Newport, and be prevented 

I floating so many acres of that fine rich meadow land. 

COMMONS, 

I this county, by the general luxuriance of the soil, are 
^ily convened to agricultural purposes, tliat inclosures 

II of ilicm Aiould take place, to the great benefit of the 
and this a general inclosing bill would much 

|ialc. 

RO J D S. 

^labourers are so scarce, I have often considered, diat 
bncicnt Roman rule of employing their soldiers in re- 
■iig Toads, and other works of public utility, might be 
■ii, lime, as it was formerly, advantageously adopted in 
|i^ kingdom. If these poor men were allowed by thetr 
manning Officers, to work two or three days in each 
- so many hours in the day in good weather, as 
lid procure them an addition to their pay, they would be 
Ercd more happy, healthy, temperate, and expert in 
I duty. The Inn-Keepers would hereby also have some 
kalcnt for the burthen that (hey sustain in quartering these 
Ll subjcdls ; as tlic profit derived from the labor of the 
Icrs, 'would in part be laycd out with the Inn- Keepers for 
a comforts in life, which the smaUneu of their pay doet 
Da - not 
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lot procure ihcm at present, this being fixed when provisions 
verc at a much lower price. 

There was a large body of new raised troops brought from 
Tcland, that were quartered lately in this county, at the 
)rincipal different towns. Many of these men might have 
>ecn empbyed to great benefit to the public, themselves, and 
[nn-kccpers, had they been permitted to work upon the roads, 
>r do any otlier business, which would have kept them out oi 
dlencss and mischief. One gentleman told me he would 
lave employed 50 of them himself, could he have had them 

work for him ; and many might have been taken to work 
ipon the roads, which are very bad indeed, at a small 
listance from where they were quartered. 

As a contrast, I beg leave to mention, that the Colonel of 

1 body of Militia, (I think the South Devon,) last year per- 
nitted his men to work so niany days in the week, when the 
iveather was good, or so many hours in the day, upon the 
)ublic roads. Those men that had been bred to husbandry, 
md had no trade to follow, put on a jacket and trowsers, 
md chearfuUy turned out to this employment. The roads 
ivere made good, the men were regular and orderly by being k 
employed, and made such an addition hereby to their pay, 
hat their quarters were well paid, and the men so respected, 
hat tlie people of the towns where they were quartered, 
[nade a subscription to give them a good dinner at Christmas ; 
and when they were ordered away, regretted their departure, 
[t is to be deplored, that so large a body of men at present 
embodied, /hould not be employed to repair the roads, or in 
levelling lands, building sea walls, and repairing some that 
much want it. 
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SHIP BUILDING. 

The contiguity of Chepstow to tAe Forest of Dean^ and the 
very convenient docks belonging to Mess. Buckle and Co. and 
others of that town, united with their distinguished skill in the 
art of ship building, inclines me to submit to government the 
propriety of there being commissions given for building ships 
of war, frigates, sloops, transports, or vi^ualling vessels, at this 
port. Tlie course of such vessels, w*hen finished, to the 
port of Cork, or Waterford, to take in stores, would be 
dire£l, safe, and expeditious, and would hereby, I conceive, 
very much facilitate the purpose of government, in time of 
war. A fine vessel, called the Gloucester, was lately 
launched, built there for Mess. Cook, Sadler, and Stock, 
merchants in the Oporto Trade. 

OZIERS. 

The growth of this useful coppice wood along the banks 
of the several rivers, and in other places also, should be en- 
couraged, as it gives strength to the banks, and makes them 
very profitable. The author, to whose valuable work the 
public is so much indebted for the account of Persefield, in- 
serted in tlie Appendix, gives some such useful instruAions 
for the management of the ozier, that I shall take tlie liberty 
to transcribe them: — *^ The ozier stands first as a coppice 
wood, whether it be cut annually for tlie use of the basket 
makers, or be suffered to stand three, four, five, or a greater 
number of years, for the purposes of withs, hurdles, edders, 
stakes, rake-handles, other itnplenients of husbandry, or 
poles of almost any lengdi or dimensions. 

'* Notwithstanding the ozier is usually planted near water, 
we have good reason to believe it afTefls a dry situation : 
this we know, diat it will not flourish in water, that is when 
water has a constant communication with its roots. Tlic 
places it most delights in arc drained moors and the banks of 

large. 
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large rivers, botli of which arc peculiarly dry situations ; it 
has no dislike, however, to being flooded occasionally, but 
seems rather to be invigorated by such Irrigation ; therefore, 
the sand-banks which we frequently see thrown up by the 
sides of rivers, and which sometimes lie for half a century 
before they become profitable, are peculiarly eligible to bo 
converted into ozier grounds. The method of planting an 
czier ground is this: — The soil being laid perfc6My dry, and 
its surface made thoroughly clean, cuttings of the second or 
tlurd year's growth, and about twelve inches long, are planted 
in drills, about two feet and a half asunder, in the mondi of 
March. The cuttings ought to be thrust seven or eight 
inches deep, leaving four or five inches of head above 
ground. 

** The intervals must be kept stirred with a sm^U plough or 
hoe^, as the first year a crop of potatoes may be taken ; the 
drills in either case must be kept perfectly clean with the 
hand hoe, and at the approach of winter the intervals must 
be split, and tlie mould thrown to the roots of the young 
plants, in order to lay them dry and warm during the 
winter, 

** In spring it will be well to trim off the first year's shoots 
(though not necessary) and replace the plants which have 
failed, with fresh cuttings. The second summer the intervals 
must be^kept stirred, the drills hoed, and the plants earthed 
up, as before, against winter. 

*^ The ensuing Spring the stools must again be cleared, al- 
though the twigs as yet will be of little value ; but the third 
cutting they will produce marketable ware, and will increase 
in quantity and value, until tlie profits arising from them 
will be almost incredible. In situations wliich the ozier af- 
fctfb, and in countries where the twigs are in demand, Ozier 
Grounds have been known to pay an annual rent of loL an 

acre!. 

• That invented by Mr, Dougall, i& WiAdmill-Streeft London,- 
it a very proper one. 
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! Under ordinary circumstancesi they will, if properly 
laged, pay four or five. 

I have previously mentioned how vahiablc the common 

low is found to be» which may be planted in such wet 

[s and patches of land, where nothing but reeds and rushes 

les will grow, except, I must say, some other aquatics 

are also useful." 



THE PEJSANTR >. 

from the great advance in the price of provisions and nc- 
aries of life, it is evident how difficult it must be for this 
[ription of persons to support themselves and families, by 
small wages that are generally allowed to them in some 
of this, and other counties I have been lately in. The 
tent with which they bear the calamities of their present 
render them, in a peculiar manner, the objects of 
llic attention; and will, I am persuaded, plead more pow- 
]lly in their favor, than the most florid arguments that can 
irged for them, as I could be glad to do all in my power 
leir behalf. 

*he distresses of many of these people are neither brought 

»y licentiousness, oi produced by indolence ; tlicy simply 

le from the difficulties they must encounter in maintaining 

iselves, their wives (and often large families) in comfort, 

what they cam, notwithstanding their labours are 

dawn to night, and many of tlicm sober, discreet, and 

istrious, and I may add, tlieir lives and condudl almost 

Iproachable. 

[uch praise is due to Mr. Salusbury, the member for this 
Inty, for the encouragement he has given to build cottages 
the road side, for the accommodation of poor married 
and their families; and permitting them to annex thereto 
^all slip of land, tlic cultivation of which, by supplying 
Ltoes and other garden stuff for the occupier and his 
kily, will be a considerable alleviation of their present dis* 

tresses;^ 
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cresses ; and were tliis plan to be adopted in every parish, 
would tend much to encrease their comfort and lessen the 
poor's rates. 

COTTING of SHEEP, 

Is a pra£^ice, where it can be conveniently adopted, to 
a(rt>rd dicse animals, as well as cattle, a shelter from the 
storm in very wet and severe weather, that would be found 
of great utility. — Upon this being mentioned to one of the 
most considerable and respectable gentlemen farmers of diis 
coimty, he ver^' frankly approved of the measure; and said 
he had no doubt this practise would be the means of thou- 
sanc's of these valuable ' animals being preserved from dying 
of the rot in low situations, and starved upon the mountains 
in severe weather. I have an intention to get an experiment 
made, in imit ition, in some degree, of what has been al- 
ready adapted by a worthy Cuml)erhnd fiaroner, who made 
a trial upon a smull scale, and found it fully auswer his ex- 
pectation. I know the expcnce will be the objc<5tif)n with 
many of the farmers ; but if the lives of so many of these 
poor creatures are preserved by the measure, so as to over- 
balance greatly die cxpence, will it not be worth while for 
diem to adopt a plan so replete widi advantage and humaiuty? 

SEJ JVALLS, 

In tlie hundreds of Wendooge and C.tldecot, have been 
created for a considerable extent, and at a vast expense, to 
keep off the sea at hi.^li tides and in stormy wearher, when 
the wind is at S. W. otherwise die ravage^ w<>uld be at 
times very great, by tlie inundations drat ^voald be made 
upon this large tra£l of moory land. 

Some of these walls are admirably built, t > the height of 
12 to 14 feet, and by a gradual slope failing bjck from the 
sea, faced with stone, each row of stones fallir.^r back about 
two indies in every foot, having a spacious embankment of 
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behind the stone work.— This medium of slope is 
id to answer best. 

other parts where the walls arc not so high, I observed 
Ic of them made of a large embankment of earth only, 
yet more sloping on each side, so as u> leave only a nar- 
paih at the top. — These being thrown up in moist wea- 
are covered witli sods about a foot thick, which arc 
)d to be much better than those that are thinner, the grass 
Is having more strength. The earih of the bank not 
|g made too smooth and close behind the scd, they soon 
:re, and soon become an excellent fence to keep off the 

Some that had been formed too perpendicular, I ob« 
;d, had received much damage by the late violent gales, 
{were repairing. A number of men were employed, and 

were wanted : they could not get a sufficient number 
igh the wages was is. 6d. per day. 

IB LING afid DRILLING of GRAIN. 

'his beneficial mode is as yet practised but little in this 
tty. Mr. Salu&bury has permitted an essay to be made 

small scale, it is hoped it will be more generally attended 
for the grain being then put in the earth in rows, at 

a distance as to hoe between them in the spaces, 
weeds are destroyed in the early growth, and the air 
I dew let into the roots of the plants at the time the earth 
)und up in the Spring, whicli often happens, panicularly 
|ie wheat, in the month of March, &c. 
'he saving of ilie seed by cither of these metliods is very' 
It ; dibling I would prefer, if a sufHciem number of hands 
be obtained, as it employs the poor women and children, 

perhaps are idle ; and the saving of seed is so great, as 
[ay more than the expence ; and dibling can be pradised 
mds where drilling cannot. 

£ By 
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By the experience obtainM the last hot summer, of the su* 
erioriiy of the crops that were diblcd, or drilled and hoed, 
: is to be hoped, that this very advantageous improved prac- 
ice will be adopted by every gentleman, who by setting the 
xamplc, wiUbe the means to shew the benefit arising to his 
enants, so as to bring this beneficial pra<£lice, in a few years^ 
ttto general use. It is not in my power to point out 
he extraordinary benefits that will arise to those wha 
vill put this salutary pra&ice into execution, so as 
shew the wonderful utility, which I must beg leave 
D observe, I think it the greatest in all agricultural 
mprovements. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

There are two of these useful bodies of people established 
It Caerleon, and one at Newport ; besides several others ia 
iifferent parts of the county. 

The members pay from one shilling to fifteen pence per 
nonth. In cases of sickness, they will receive from five 
.hillings to seven shillings a week, after they have con* 
ributed one year to the fund. 

In case of death, when the stock amounts to sixty pounds, 
he widow will have a claim of five pounds upon it. 

One of these clubs has been established for more than 
;hese fifty years past; and after having paid all demands 
jpon them, have a balance of near 200I. in hand. The 
ither has nearly the same sum ; so that both are so es- 
tablished there is no doubt of their being able to pay all de- 
mands upon them. 

Besides paying two-pence or three-pence a week to the 
^eral stock, they spend two-pence or three-pence once a 
month. 

There have l)een about 20 of them passed examination 
Ixfore the justices, agreeable to the late ad of parliament, 
iind several more arc now ready to do the like, at the next 
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ling of the justices for this purpose. These locietiet 
still cncrcasing in number, and some of tiie most rcs« 
ible gentlemen in the county are so good as to permit 
names to be enrolled among them, which gives them 
)per countenance by their patronage and kind support, 

GREEN CROPS, 

HI, I have no doubt, be raised more and more every 
from the benefit that has been found to arise from the 

ing of them. 

irnips, rape, rye, and vetches, for spring food;-— 
Lges, and the turnip rooted cabbage, may, and I trust 
be attended to, by every gentleman and improving far* 
who will not only find much benefit arise to himself 
their use, but will also have great satisfaction in being 
ans to make a proper communication to those of his 

[ibours who may be timid in making experiments them« 

|s, but, when they find that such methods have been 
and are found to answer, will readily follow the ex- 

le set by those in superior stations in life. 



CONCLUSION. 



cannot close this report without expressing the obli- 
ins I am under to the various respedtable gentlemen and 
proprietors, and their tenants^ in the county, to whom I 
fed for information. 

leir general attachment, I with much pleasure re* 
Led, to our happy govemmeat in church and state, was 

ardently 
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ardently evinced by their general readiness to comply with 
in \visbes. 

Their intelligence threw light upon every enquiry ; and 
frequently suggefted considentcions, which otherwise might 
have passed unobserved. 
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APPENDIX. 



ptiok of persefield, fkom a practical treatise on 
|nting and ornamental gardening, published 

BY DODSLEY, in 1788. 



Is E FI E LD is situated upon the banks of the river Wye, which dividea 
Ki'fhirc and Monmouthshire, and which was formerly the boundary be- 
nglaud and Wales. 

liicral tendency of the river is from North to South; but about I'crscficld 
ms by its winding course, thn Irtter S auinevvhat compressed, so as to rc- 
1 Icnjjili and increase its width. The grounds of Perscfield are lifted high. 
I bed of the river, shelving, and form die brink of a lofty and steep ptc- 
■ards the South West. 

A'cr limb of the letter is filled with perse wood, which makes a part of 
i but is at present an impenetrable thicket of coppice vood. This dips 
luih Eir.st down to the water's cdi-e ; and seen froin the t ;> of the opposite 
la gotjd cffeft. The upper limb receives the farms of I.bncot, rich and 
^ihivaied, broken into inclosures, and scattered with groups and srngle 
U) well-looking farm houses in the centre, and a neat white chapel oa 
I aliu-cilicr form a little lovely paradisaical spot. The lowliness of its 
I stamps it with an air of meekness and humility ; and the natural barriers 
ftnound it, sdd those of peacefulness and security. Ihcfc piflurcsque 
I not form a low flat bottom, subjcit to be overflowed by the river, but 
Iform of a gorget, rising fuUesc m the middle, and falling on every side 
^ tlic brink ot die Wye ; except on the East cidc, where the top of tlie 

gorget 
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gorget lc:i!).< in an easy minner against a range of pcrp'indlcular rock, as i 
shew its disk witli advantajrc to the walks of PerschclJ. ' 

Tlii.> roc/. stretches across what may be called ihe Isthmus, leaving only a 
row pass down ir.to the Hclds of Llancot, and joins the piincipil range of r 
• at ilij lower bend of the river. To the North, at the head of the letter, s 
an immense rock, (or rather a pile of immense rocks, one above another) c 
Windcliff; the top of wliich is elevated as much above the grounds of Pers 
as those arc above tlie fields of Lhncot. 

I'hcsc several r(x:ks, wich the wooded precipices on the side of Perse 
form a circular inclosurc about a mile in diamercr, inchulinc; Pcrsc Wo(xl, 
cott tlic Wye, arid a small meadow lying at ih© foot of VVimlcliiF. 

The grounds arc divided into the upper and lower lawn, by tlie appn 
to the house, (the old house has since been pulled down and rebuilt nearly b] 
Smith, upon an clrgani modern plan) a smkll irregular building standing nc 
brink of the precipice, but facing down the lower lawn : a bcautitul gn 
falling ** precipitately every way mto a valley which shelves down in the mi 
and is acatiered with groups and single trc^s in an excellent stvle. 

The view from the house is soft, rich, and beautifully picturesque ; the 
and woods of Pers^efield and the opposite banks of tlv: river, — the Wye ne 
mouth windin'^ through *• meadows green as emerald'* in a manner pecu 
graceful ; — ^the Severn here very broad, backed by the wooded and highly 
vatcd hill^ of Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire. Not one roc 
ters into the composition ; the whole view consists ot an elegant arrangeme| 
lawn, wood, and water. 

The upper lawn is a less beautiful ground, and the view from it, thou 
commands the ** cultivated hills and the rich vallies of Monmouthshire,*' bo 
by the Severn and backed by the Mendip Hills, is much inferior to that froi 
hou«^e. 

^ o give variety to the views from Persefield, to disclose the native gra 
which surrounds it, and to set off irs most striking features to advantage, 
have been cut throudi the woods and on the face of the precipice, which 
tlie grounds to the South and East. The viewer enters tliese walks at tlie ll 
comer of the lower lawn. 

The first poir.t of view is marked by an alcove, from which are seen the 
and town ot Chepstow, with its castle, situated in a remarkable manner o 
very brink of a perpendicular rock washed by the Wye ; and beyond thesl 
Severn ^hews a small ponioii of its silvery surtace. 

Proceeding a little further along the walk, a view is caught which the p 
might call a complete land&c. pe. The castle, witli the serpentine part o 
Wye below ; Chepstow, intermixed in a peculiar manner with the broad 
of the Severn, form the fore ground, which is backed by distant hills ; the 
crowned with wood, lying between the .Icove and the Castle, to the right 
Castle-UiU farm» elevated upon the opposite banks of the river to the left, 
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LiJe scenes. This point is not marked, and must frequently be left to 

jfolto, situated at the head bf Persc-Wood, commands i near view of 
: rocks, magnificent beyond description ! The lililcness of human art 
Lrpljccd in a more humiliating point, of view. ThcCasUc of Chepstow, 
tr.'irj;, is, compared with these natural bulwarks, z mere /toutf ef ^art/x. 
lie Grotto, upon the Isihmus of the Pcrscficld, is a shrubbery, strangely 
Id ! an unpardonable intrusion upon the native grandeur of this scene. 
Tpin's observations upon this, as upon every other occasion, are very just, 
I " It is pity the ingenious embcllishtr of these scenes could noi have been 
Iwith the great beauties of nature which he commanded. The shrub- 
I hus introduced in this part of his improvements, I fear will rather bo 
paltry. It is not the shrub which oiTends, it is the formal imro- 
Jofit. Wild underwood may be an appendage of the grandest scene ; it 
lautiful appendage. A bed of violets or of lilies may enamel the ground 
Ipriety at the foot of an oak ; but if you introduce tnem anificially in a 
\.>u introduce a triflinc formality, and disgrace the noble objedl you wish 

-(Gilpin on the Wye, p. 42.) 
Jvalk now leaves (he wood, and opens upon the lower lawn, until coming 
I house, it enters the alarming precipice facing Llancot j winding along 
lof it in a manner which docs great honour 10 the artist. Sometimes the 
Its of rock which fall in its way are avoided ; at other times partially re- 
Ito as to conduift the path along a ledge carved out of the rock ; and in 
lance a Iiugc fragment, of a somewhat conical slwpe, and many yards 
Iperforated, the path leading. through its base. This is a thought which 
Id down to future times tlie greatness of the late owner's taste. The de- 
I the execution are eaually great, — not a mark of a tool to be seen ; all 
Ipcrfcftly natural. Tlie arch-way is made winding, so that on the ap- 
appcars to be the mouth of a cave, and on a nearer view tlw idea it 
led by an allowable deception, — a black daik hole on the side next the 
Kich seen from the entrance, before the perforation is discovcixd, appears 
1: diirksome inlet into the body of the cave. 

I this pnint that vast inclosure of rocks and precipices which marks the 
I magnilitcncc of Perseficld, is seen to advantage. The area, containing 
loint of view the fields of Llancot and the lower margin of Perse- Wood» 
In in a manner peculiarly pidturcsquc, by the graceful wiiiding of the Wye, 
ishing a low grassy shore, and there sweeping at the foot of the roclts, 
lisc in some places perpendicular from the water j but in general they have 
Vd oiTset from the base, above which they rise to one, two, or perhaps three 
1 hundred feet high ; exposing one full face, silvered by age and bcaided 
', growing out ot the wrinkle like scams and fi&sures. If one might be al- 
) compare the paltry performances of art with the magnificent works of 
Iwc khould My, that this inclosure resembles a prodigious fonrcu which 
F hM 
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lus been long in ruins. It is in reality one of nature's strong holds, and as 
Jus probably been frequently made use of. 

Across the IsJimus, on the Gloucestershire side, there arc the remains] 
deep intrenchmcnt, called to this day, tlie bulwark ; a.id tradition still teems 
the extraordinary warlike feats that have been performed among this roml 
scenery. 

From the perforated rock the walk leads down to tlie cold bath (a com 
place) seated about the mid way of the precipice, in this part less steep ; and 
the cold bath a rough path wmds down to the meadow by the side of the "^ 
from whence the precipice on the Pcrsefield side is seen witn every advantage 
giant fragments hung with shrubs and ivy, rise in a ghastly manner from ami 
Sic underwood, and shew themselves in all their native savagcne&s. 

There is another way down into this meadow, a kind of winding staii 
furrowed out of the face of the precipice behind the house, and leading dowi 
a walk made on the side of the river ; but being at present out of repair, 
fcent this way is rendered very difficult, and somewhat dangerous. 

From the cold bath upward, a coach road (very steep and difficult) le: 
the top of the clifF, at the upper comer of the upper lawn ; near the top 
road is a point which commands one of the most pleasing views of Pcrs< 
The Wye sweeping through a glassy vale, which opens to the left — Lll 
backed by its rocks, with the Severn immediately behind them, — and seen i 
point of view, seems to be divided from the Wye, by only a sharp ridge ol 
with a precipice on either side, and behind the Severn the vale and woode< 
of Gloucestershire. 

From this place a road leads to the top of Wind-cliff. — Astonishing sigl 
The face of nature probably affords not a more magnificent scene ! Llanj 
all its grandeur ; the grounds of Pcrsefield : the castle and town of Chcpj 
the graceful windings of the Wye below, and its conflux with the Severn; 
left, the forest of Dean ; to the right, the rich marshes and pi(5\urcsque moui 
of South Wales; a broad view of the Severn opening its sea like m[ 
the conflux of the Avon, with merchants ships at anchor in Kin? Road,| 
vessels of different descriptions under sail ; Aust Clitf, and the vaiole v: 
Berkley, backed by the wooded swells of Gloucestershire ; the view termii 
in clouds of distant hills rising one behind another, until the eye becomes 
to distinguish the earth*s billowy surface from the clouds themselves. 

The waters of the Severn and Wye being principals in these views, and 
subjeA to the ebbings and flowings of the tide, which at the bridge of Chef 
rises to the almost incredible height of 40 or 50 feet, it follows that thel 
of spring tide, and high water, is the properest time for going over Persefieldl 

1*be leading principle of the proposed improvement would be to separa| 
mbBmi from the beautiful ; so that in viewing the one, the eye might not so 
as susped^ that the other was near. 

Let the honpng walk be conduced entirely along the precipices, or tl 
Ac thickets, so as to disclose the natural scenery, without once discoveri 
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■r any other acquired softness. Let the path be as rude as if trodden only 

1 bc:isti, and savages; and the resting places, if any, as rustic as possible. 
ic ennrcly the present shrubbery, and lay out anotlicr as elegant as nature 
I couid render it, before the house, swelling it out into the lawn> towards 
Iblcsi between which and the kitchen garden make a narrow winding 

KC. 

Ivcrt tlie upper lawn into a deer paJdock, suffering it to run as wild» rough, 
Best like, as totiil negligence would render it. 

I vie\ver would then be dius conducted: He would enter die han^'ng walk 
Iqucsccred puth, at the lower corner of the lawn, pursuing it through die 
lu bfiicaih the grotto, and round the head land, or winding through Peise 
Ito the perforated rock and the cold bath, without once conceiving an 
J po%i.ible, tlut art or at least that much art had been made use of in dis- 
I tlie natural grandeur of the surrounding objc>Sls, which ought to appear 
ncy presented tliemselvcs to his view, or at most as if nothing was wanted 
own penetration and judgment to find them out. The walk should 
: be coudufted in such a manner, that the breaks might be quite natural, 
I points of view ubvious, or requiring nothing but a block or a stone to 
■icni. A stranger at least, wants no scat here ; he is too eager in the early 
I his walk, to think of lounging upon a bench. 

In [he cold bath he would ascend tlie steep, near the top of which a com- 

lis bench or benches, might be placed : the fatigue of ascending the hill 

Ircquirc a resting place, and there are few points which afFord a more 

Ig view than this ; it is grand without being too broad and gltring. 

In [hc5ic benches he would enter the forest part. — Here the idea of nature 

Ipriiiiiiive state would be strengthened, the rougljncss and deer to die right, 

^ rucks in all their native wlldness, to the left. Even Llancot might be 

t from the view, by the natural shrubbery of the clifF. The lover's leap, 

r, a tremendous peep, might remain -, but no benches, nor other work of 

luld here be seen. A natural path, deviating near the brink of the pre- 

would bring t)ie viewer down to the lower corner of the park, where 

Khould be placed in a happy point, go as to give a full view of the rock* 

ive witnesses, and at the same time hide the farm houses, fields, and other 

Ld bcaiiiirs uf Llancot. 

ling satiated himself with this savage scene, he would be led by a still 
Ipaih, through the labyrinth, when the shrubbery, the lawn with all its 
^agcs, the graceful Wye, and the broad silver Severn, would break upon 
t. with every advantage of ornamented nature.— The transition could not 
l&trike. 

this soft scene he would be shewn to the top of Wind Qiff, where 
I vast view he would unite the sublime and beautiful Ferscfield. 

various valuable information contained in the work from which the 
t\g account of Persefiekl is extra^cd, will render it a dCHiable ac^iuHtion 
■library of every botanical and agricultural inquirer. 
■ FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMEJNT. 



The following valuable communication, respecting the 
sent state of Husbandry in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
the means of its improvement, drawn up for the considerat 
of the Board of Agriculture, is now printed, merely for 
purpose of its being circulated there, in order that & 
person interested in the welfare of tliat county, may 
it in his power, to examine it fully, before it is published, 
is therefore requested, that any remark, or additional ob{ 
vation, which may occur to the reader, on the perusal 
the following sheets, may be written on the margin, and 
mitted to the Board of Agriculture, at its office in Lon( 
by whom the same shall be properly attended to ; and w| 
the returns are completed, an account will be drawn /U] 
the state of agriculture in the North Riding, from the infoi 
tion thus accumulated, which,' it is believed, wiU be found 
superior to any thing of the kind ever yet made public. 

The Board has adopted the same plan, in regard to all 
other counties in the united kingdom ; and, it is hardly 
cessary to add, will be happy to give every assistance ii 
power, to any person, who may be desirous of improving*! 
breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying any useful experii 



TO THE READER. 



It is requested, that this Paper may be returned to the Board 
of Agriculture, as soon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not con- 
sider itself responsible, for any fact or observation contained in 
these Reports, which, at present, are printed and circulated, 
fi^ the purpose merely of procuring additional information, 
and of enabling every one, to contribute his mite, to the im- 
pfovement of his country. 



Ftbruery, 1 794* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



X H B North Riding of the County of York is situated between 
53^ 57' and 54^ 38' north latitude, and between o9 19' and a* a3' 
west longitude of Greenwich. It is bounded by the county of 
Durham on the north» the Gentian ocean on the north-east, the 
East Riding on the south-east, the Ainsty of York and the West 
Riding on the south, and the county of Westmoreland on the 
west, as the map hereto annexed will sufficiently shew. The 
length of the Riding from east to west, is 83 miles, the breadth 
from north to south 47 miles, and it contains about 2048 /^'^ 
square miles, or 1,311,187 acres; of these about 442,565 are 
uncultivated ; the reuiaiiider comprehends the inclosed lands, the 
open fields, the woods, and the roads. 

As the climate, soil, and hce of the country are very various, 
I have divided the whole into the following districts, and annex- 
ed the quantity of acres in each. ^ 



The Coast - - 

Cleveland - - • 

The Vale of York, with the Howardian hills. Sec. 

Ryedalc, with the east and west Marishes • ^ 

The eastern Moorlands « 

Western ditto - - 



Cultivated 
teres. 



64*920 

70*444 

441'3^^ 
100,437 

102,000 

90,000 



Uncultiva« 
ted acres. 



15,000 

19^625 
226,940 



869,1871442,000 

Total quantity of the North Riding, 1,311,187 acres. 

i2ii;«rf.— — The rivers and streams (provincially becks) of 
this district are very numerous ; in consequence of so large a part 
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of the Riding consisting of a very elevated country^ penetrated 
in almost every direction by vallies, each of which possesses its 
ftream* 

The principal of these is, firsts the Tees* which rises between 
the counties of Westmoreland and Durham^ beyond the north- 
west extremity of this Riding» and taking an easterly direction^ 
divides it from the county of Durham through its whole extent^ 
and is navigable for vessels of 30 tons* from the ocean to Yarm» 
where the tide rises about feet. 

The Ure rises near the borders of Westmoreland, and collect- 
ing* during its course through the beautiful dale of Wensley, 
many tributary streams, flows for many miles, with a very rapid 
current within the North Riding ; but about three miles below 
Masham, becomes the boundary of this Riding, dividing it from 
the West Riding* tin it arrives at Ripon ; from whence it takes a 
circuit of a few miles into the West Riding, but again becomes 
die divbion between the two, and so continues as long as it 
retains its name ; this it loses about six miles below Borough- 
bridge, at the influx of an insignificant stream, that gives to the 
great river Ure its own name of Ouse, which at last, in its turn, 
is lost in that of the Humber. The Ouse continues to be the 
boundary of the North Riding, dividing it from the West Riding 
and the Ainsty of the city of York, till its arrival at York, 
where it entirely quits the North Riding. The Ouse is navigable 
for vessels of 120 tons as far as York, where the spring tides rise 
about 20 inches, but are spent about six miles above. The Ure 
is navigable for vesssls of 30 tons as hr as Riponi where, on 
account of the rapidity of the stream, all prospect of navigation 



The Derwent, rising in the eastern Moorlands within about 4 
miles of the sea, and taking a southerly direction parallel to the 
coast, until it comes to the foot of the Wolds,* there takes a west, 
and afterwards a south-west direction, and passes by the town of 
Malton, to which it is navigable from the Humber for vessels of 

* An tlrritcd ftnd cxtcntivc nap of fhalh»hilU ia Ibe £iii JELidin^. 
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25 tons. It is the boundary between the North and East Riding, 
from its junction with the little river Hertford, till it arrives vior- 
Stamford-bridge, where it enters the East Riding. 

The Foss, a small stream which rises near the western end of 
the Howardian hills, unites with the Ouse at York. It is suppos- 
ed to have been a work of the Romans, executed for the purpose 
of laying dry an extensive tract of flat and very wet country, 
lying between the Ouse and Howardian -hills; but if that was 
the original intention, it has long since ceased to be fulfilled, 
through the neglect of many ages, the course of the stream being 
almost entirely warped up : an act of parliament was, however, 
last year obtained, for restoring the drainage, and making a 
navigable cut from York to Stillington, a distance of about 14 
miles ; and the work is already entered upon. 

The Swale, the Esk, and the Rye, rise and flow, for their whole 
course, within the North Riding : though considerable streams, 
they are scarce capable of navigation ; for having their sources 
in very mountainous countries, they are shallow, rapid, and as 
well as all the other rivers and streams in the Riding, except the 
Wisk alone, liable to sudden, violent, and frequent floods ; an 
act was some years since obtained for rendering the Swale navi- 
gable, as far as the vicinity of Northallerton, with a branch up 
Cod-Beck to Thirsk. and another up Bedale-Beck to Bedale ; 
but the navigation never was completed^ citlier for want of money, 
or an injudicious expenditure of it. 

The Cover, the Greta, the Wbk. the Leren. the Riccal, the 
Dove, the Seven, the Costa, and a multitude of other streams, 
with which the Riding is watered, serve only the purpose of tura- 
ing a few insignificant mills. 

It is observable that the Rye. the Riccal. Hodge-Beck, th^ 
Dove, the Seven, and the Costa, are all ingulfed during their 
passage through the narrow range of lime-stone hills, which skirt 
the southern side of the eastern Moorlands ; and again emerge 
at their foot, on the Muthem mar^^ of Ryedale. after having 
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been lost for the space of from half a mile, to a mile and an 
half. 

Tottriri.— ^In this Riding are 19 market-towns» viz. Askrigg, 
Beda'^» Easingwould» Gisbrough, Hawes» Helmsley-Blackmoor, 
Kirby-Moorside, Malton» Masham» Middlcham» Northallerton, 
Pickering, Recthe, Richmond, Scarborough, Stokeslcy, Thirsk* 
Whitby, and Yarm ; and about 450 villages* 



CxO 



SURFACE, CLIMATE, SOIL, AND 

MINERALS. 

Cojs/.— -The district described by the term Coast, compre« 
hcnds the cultivated land lying between the eastern moort and 
the ocean. It is hilly and bold» and from its situation cold and 
bleak ; but in some of the vales* which are sheltered both from 
the westerly winds and the sea air^ corn ripens well. The clifF 
of the coast is generally from 50 to 1 50 feet high ; the foot of 
T^hich is in some parts always washed by the sea, and in all parts 
at high tides ; from this cliff the country rises very rapidly, in the 
space of from half a mile to u mile, to the height of 500 or 406 
feet. 

5(7i7.— The soils are a brownish clay, a clayey loam, a loam 
upon a strong clay, a lightish soil upon an allum shale, a loam 
upon a free-stone,* or, as it is here called, a greet-stone ; and 
in some vallics west of Whitby, a deep rich loam. 

M/Vi^ra/s— -The hills along the coast abound with allum 
shale ; and works for procuring this mineral, are carried on in 
several parts of it; no other minerals hive yet been found. 

C/^v^/tf/K/.-— The fertile district of Cleveland lies on the 

« 

north-west side of the eastern moors; from these it is divided by 
a range of cliffs, from which I suppose it derives its name. It is 
lightly featured with hills, and has few fields, except near the sea, 
which have not a gentle slope. The climate of it, from its situa* 
tion betwixt the eastern Moorlands and the sea, and from lying 
open on the west to the winds, from an extensive, uncultivated, 
and mountainous country, is cold, but the soil becomes dry and 
very stiff, by a long state of aration, and the frequent use of lime, 
bakes witH the heat of the sun, and hastens harvest to the time of 
warmer climates. 



* By 1 frte-fttone, or greet- itcne, is meant a ftilicious •r vitrctccat saoiU 
ftionei ia opposition to a calcarioui itone or Umc^oae. 
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5oil.— The soil is generally a fertile clay, with some clayey 
loam, and fine red sandy soil ; the last of which is chiefly to be 
met with between Marskeand Worsall, and about Levington and 
Crathome. Near the moors, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Kildale, is a good deal of deep rich loam. 

VaU of ITorA.— — ^This extensive vale has the Moorlands on each 
side, except where it opens into Cleveland, or is separated from 
Ryedale by a range of hills, called (by Marshall in his Rural 
Economy of Yorkshire) the Howardian hills. From the river 
Tees at the head of it, is a gradual slope, though with some irre- 
gularity of surface, and some rather bold swells, quite to York, 
where it sinks into a perfect flat. The climate of those? parts which 
art near the moors, is rather cold, from their exposure to them, 
and increased elevation ; but in other parts mild and temperate. 

5of7«— To give an accurate account of the soil and fertility, 
which are extremely variable, it is necessary to traverse the 
the country, and describe the soils in each part. 

The level land near the river Tees, consists in general of a 
rich gravelly loam. 

Upon the high ground, on the west side of the road leading 
from Catterick to Pearce-bridge, the soil is for the most part 
arong, and generally fertile, but in some places, cold and springy : 
some fine hazle loam is also to be met with. 

On the south side of the- road, leading from Greta-bridge ta 
Catterick, is much fine gravelly soil, with a considerable quantity 
of clay, and some peat; and on the north side of Richmond, a 
mixed loamy soil, in most places upon lime*stone, but in some 
upon a free-stone most excellent for building. 

On the east side of the road, between Catterick and Pearce- 
bridge, there is some cold thin clay, upon what is here called a 
moorband ; * there b also some gravelly and some clayey loam,, 
part of which is cold and springy. 

* This ftlratunit which U from 6 tnehci to a foot thick, U of a fcrrugioou*^ 
•chreotM appearance, probably coataimA|; suicb U00| aad wherever iound i* 
attended with great ttehlity. 
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About Barton. Melsmiby, and Middleton Tyat. the soil ts. 
loamy upon lime-stone. About Halnab/t and from thenctiioan 
easterly direction to the edge of Cleveland, and all tbc way be- 
twixt the Wiske and the eastern Moorlands, as far south as Bor- 
rowl^ and Thornton le Moor, is for the most part cold, clay soil ;■ 
though in some places less tenacious soils, mixed with large 
quantities of lat:ge cobble-stones, or.pebbles.of various kinds, are- 
to be met with. 

On the West side of the road, between Richmond and I.eem> 
ingt a good gravelly soil prevails! towards Hornby, a good 
gravelly clay ; at Langthom, a good sandy loam and some pcat^ 

The land on both sides the brook, which runs from Const^e- 
Burton past Bedale, consists for. the most part of a rich loam, but 
is in some places gravelly. 

The country betwixt the above mentioned brook, and the 
West Riding, and on the West »de of the road from Borough- 
bridge to Leeming, is generally a turnip soil, though of various 
qualities, consisting of a.loamy soil upon lime-stone, a gravelly 
loam, and a rich hazlc loam ; except that in some parts there are 
patches of swampy ground, and cold clay land. That corner of 
the vale east of Middleton Tyas, and west of the Wiske, and 
north of a line drawn from Scorton to Danby Wiske, is mostly 
cold and wet, some of which has l moorband under it i but on 
the west side of this tract there is some clayey loam, of pretty 
good quality, and a little excellent gravelly loam, which last is 
chieAy employed as gj-azing ground. 

On each side .of the liver Swale, and between that river and the 
Wuke, and south of Scorton and Danby Wiske, to the junction 
of the Ure and Swale, is a vciy fertile country; consisting of 
rich gravelly loam, and some iine sandy toil, with, in some places, 
very good clay soil, of the last of which the country for a flew 
miles north of Pickhill chiefly consisu ; nevertheless, there are 
lomc patches of .cold clay soil, and also a little peat here and 
.there scattered, through the whole of this part of the district: on 
ithe.banju of the. Swale Are .many vetyqch grazing grouadi. 
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For 1 few miles north of Thirsk, there is some fine, rich, strong 

loamy land. 

On the north-west side of Thirsk, begins a vein of sandy soil, 
which runs near the rivers Swale and Ouse, until it comes within 
about lo miles of York ; where, leaving the river, it passes York 
a few miles to the north, and extends to the river Derwcnt ; it 
is in most places four or five miles broads and in general leaves 
only a narrow strip of rich grazing ground adjoining the rivers 
Swale and Ure : about Myton» Brafi^erton, and Hclperby, the 
aand is of a dark colour, and remarkably fertile ; but in general 
this sandy tract is barren and wet, a considerable part of ir lying ^ 
very flat. About Shipton and Skelton, fine sandy loam prevails ; 
but on each side of York (south of the sandy tract, and to the 
boundary of the Riding), is a good strong clay, or Io:imy soil. 

The country between the above described sandy soil and Ham- 
blcton, from Easingwould to Thirsk, is in general a strong reten- 
tive clay, in some places full of cobble- stones, a little good loam 
upon lime-stone, some fine sandy soil, and wet springy sand, be- 
ing occasionally intermixed ; near the rivulets the soil is in 
general strong, upon a scrong bed of gravel ; near the south 
foot of Hood hill, under Hambleton hills, is a bed of petrified 
matter, two or three feet thick, and below that, a rock of 
remarkably hard porous lime-stone, of a light colour. 

The courtry betwixt the tract of sandy soil above described, 
and the Howardian hills, is in general level, the soil varying in 
all degrees, from a strong clay to a sand ; the clay in some places 
good, in others poor, thin and cold ; near the Dcrwent is some 
fine loamy soil. 

Jif/n^rtf/i.— There hatf lately been found near Thormanby, 
between Easingwould and Thirsk, a bed of coal ; what has yet 
been raised is of an ordinary quality, heavy, sulphureous, and 
burning to white ashes ; but there is expectation of a better scam 
below, in quest of which they are now sinking. 
. Howardian Hills. ■ This range of hills which runs from 
fvest to east dividing the Vale of York from Ryedale, is high 
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and bold ; the climate^ particularly of the west end# from its vi- 
cinity to the moors, and greater elevation, is cold, and the corn 
consequently rather late in ripening. 

iSo/7.— The soil on the west end of. this tract, is mostly a 
good strong loam upon a clay mixed with cobble-stones ; about 
Gilling, and towards Bransby, thin and poor, in most places 
near to a^CPcW^ though in some to a lime-stone rock; but on 
the s^u^ern side of these hillst a good clay and loamy soil pre- 
vails : from Bransby to Sheriff Button, the soil is generally a 
rich clayey loam ; Xuc valley on the north side of Sheriff Hutton 
consists of a clayey loam upon a bed of strong gravel, and lower^ 
down has some peat; the hills rising from thenorthern side of 
that vale are mostly of a rich strong soil ; but on their north- 
eastern extremity quite to the Dcrwent, it is light and fertile 
upon a Itme-stonc rock ; the northern verge of these hills is a 
thin loamy soil, in some places rather sandy, in others gravelly 
upon a lime-stone rock, or rubble. 

Af//i^r<i/5.— Upon Gilling Moor, south of Helmsley, some 
pits have been sunk for coals ; but the quality has proved so or- 
dinary, and the seams so thin, as not to encourage a further 
search. 

Rycdale, with the Easi and West A/<irif 6^5,—— Form one 
vale, Pickering-Bcc!; dividing Rycdale from the Marishes ; the 
surface of the lower parts of Ryedale is very flat, and a large pro- 
portion of it liable to be flooded, the waters being much retard«d 
and kept up by a mill of little value at Newsham, and by the ex- 
treme curvature of the river ; the bridge at Kirby Misperton al- 
so contributes much to keep up the floods, it has only one arch, 
which is quite insufficient to admit the quantity of water which 
comes down after heavy rains ; an additional arch might be built 
at a very moderate expence. In many places the Rye and the 
Derwent, as well as the smaller streams falling into them, have 
been embanked, but almost always injudiciously, not upon any 
regular plan, and without leaving sufficient fore-shore ; the con- 
sequence has therefore been, that by contracting the passage for 
tlie water, the force, rapidity, and height of the strcaov* have 



grdtly tugniented^ the probability of tiit banks breaking in« 
crelsed^ahd when broken, of doing additional injoiy, particularly 
in the summer time ; and where bbth sides of the river have not 
been embanked,of throwing with increased power an accumulat- 
ed weight of water on the opposite shoj*e« The flat is broken 
by Several insulated swells of considerable extent and elevation. 
On the north side of the dale» the surface rises with a moderate 
astent for three 6r four miles to the moors» which break down 
abruptly from it. The climate is mild, and favourable to the 
production of crops in kh extraordinary degree. 

SoiL^^The soil at the ibbt of the northern margin consists of 
an hazle I6ait^, upon a clay bottom, or a deep warp or silt upon 
gravel or day ; this warp, evidently washed down by the floods 
of Aiany former ages, from the higher country ; these are soils of 
extraordinary fertility ; some cold clay, and yellow loamy soiL 
mixed with sandy cobbles of less fertility than the last,[are in some 
places to be met with. 

The detached swells are a rich strong clay, one excepted, 
which Is sandy. 

The northern margin of the vale Is chiefly a deep loamy soil, 
upon a reddish ilUformed stone, which will not burn into lime, 
and is not capable of being worked as a free-stone ; but under 
which IS a lime-stone of extreme hardness, and much resembling 
the Derbyshire marble ; toward the eastern end of the margin, 
we meet with a sandy loam upon gravel ; as the moors are ap* 
proached, the toil becomes less fertile and more stiflT, though 
istill upon lime-stone, and in some places it is yellow sand. 

The ioil of the Marishes is chiefly clay, with some sandy loam, 
gravtl, and peat ; the whole Very Ibw and very wet, in conse* 
quence of the river being very crooked, much choaked, insuflicient 
for the floods, and dammed up ten feet at Old Malton Mills, by 
which means about i i,ooo acres of land, which, if dry, would be 
veiry valuable, are Really injured, or rendered totally useless. 

Tbe Eastern Moorlands. T his wild and extensive tract of 
mountains, which occupies ^ vpace of about 30 miles by 15 or 
t(pwards, is penettated by anuinber of fertile * cultivated dales. 
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The great altitude of these moors, renders the climate extremely 
cold and bleak, which will always be a bar to their improvement. 
The surface of some of the higher hills is entirely covered with 
large free-stones ; on others large beds of peat, (which in many 
places are very deep, frequently not to be passed, and never with- 
out danger), extend themselves to a great distance ; the produce 
of which is always ling (erica letralixt vulgaris, (£ cinereaj, 
but in some places mixed with bent Cj uncus bulbosusj, and 
rushes (j uncus effusus). Near to the old indosures, some 
pretty considerable tracts of loam, and sandy soil, producing 
furze (ulex EuropausJ, brakens ( pteris aquilina ) 9 tWistles and 
coarse grass, with but little ling, are to be met with. But 
wherever ling \% the chief produce, the top soil is invariably black 
moor or peat, in some places of a firmer texture than in others. 
In the sub*soil, is considerable variety : in some places a yellow- 
ish, in others a reddish clay occurs ; a loose red free*stone nib- 
ble, upon either a rock or clay, is very common ; in some places 
a kind of rotten earth, inclining to peat,* and also an hard ce- 
mented reddish sand, and a grey sand are found. The basis of 
all this district is invariably a free-stone. 
* The western end of these Moorlands, which is called Hamhle- 
ton, is very different from those above described ; it is generally 
a fine loamy soil upon a lime-stone rock, producing a large quan- 
tity of coarse grass, and bent in some parts, particularly towards 
the south-east point, mixed with some ling. 

The Minerals^'<Lrc coals and allum ; the first of but an ordi- 
nary quality, and thin in the seam ; the last of great thickness, 
inexhaustible in quantity. 

The cultivated dales situated amongst these moors, are pretty 
extensive, some of them containing from five to 10,000 acres; and 
Eskdale, and Bilsdale much more ; the bottoms of the vales are 
mostly narrow, seldom more than aoo yards ; but the land Is 



^ Where thU ftub<^oil it found, the ling if very lirg^ wad Urong, Biiaied 
with bent, and very luxuriaai ni«bu. 
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generally culdvatecl from half a mile to a mile up the hills* though 
the sur&ce is in many places rery irregular. 

The climate is colder than in the country surrounding this 
district^ yet com will ripen very well* where sown in pretty 
good aspect. 

5oi75.— Most of the dales partake more or less of the following : 
a black moory earth upon a clay, a loam upon a clay, a sandy 
soil in some places, intermixed with large greet-stones, upon a 
shale, and a light loam upon a greet rock i but in the neigh« 
bourhood of Hackness, on the eastern part of the moors, wc find 
in some instances, on the hill sides, a rather stiff loam upon lime- 
stone, and a deep sandy loam upon a whin-stone ; and in the 
bottoms, a light loam upon gravel or free-stone. 

Tbe IVestern Moorland s Are a part of that long range of 
mountains, which extend northward from Staffordshire through 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland, into Scotland ; that part of it which lies within the 
North Riding, differs materially from the Eastern Moorlands ; 
instead of black ling, we find many of the mountains covered 
with a fine sweet grass ; others with extensive tracts of bent ; 
some produce ling, but it is mostly mixed with a large portion of 
grass, bent, or rushes. 

5o/7.— -In the lower parts of these moors, is some fine loamy 
soil, in many places a stiff loam, upon a hard blue lime -stone. 
The hills covered with grass, consist, with scarce any exception, 
of lime-stone. The bent generally covers a strong soil lying 
upon greet, or frce*stone rock ; the black ling, a reddish peat, 
upon a red sub-soil, or in many places a loose greet rubble, be- 
neath which is a greet rock. The climate of these moors is 
colder than that of the eastern moors, the altitude being much 
greater, but I apprehend not less favourable to vegetation ; the 
western moorlands not being exposed to the sea air, as the east- 
em are, though snow lies much longer upon them ; they are also 
much more liable to rain. 

Afiit^ra/^.— There are many lead mines upon these moors* 
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some of which have been» and others still are» veiy valuable. 
Coals are also got in divers parts, but they are not good. 

Many of the dales which intersect these moors are very fertile* 
of which Wensley Dale may be ranked the foremost* both for 
extent and fertility ; the bottom of it consists of rich grazing 
grounds* through which the river Ure takes a very serpentine 
course, forming in many pbces beautiful cascades. From the 
bottom of the valley the hills rise with a moderate slope* though 
with a very irregular surface* to an amazing height* and are in* 
closed for a mile or a mile and an half from the river. Through 
those on the south side of the dale* several small dales open into 
the larger. 

The soil of Wensley Dale* on the banks of the river* is gene- 
rally a rich* loamy gravel ; on the sides of the hills* a good loam^ 
in some places a little stiff* and generally that* upon a lime-stone* . 
is predominant ; some clay and peat also occupy a part of them. 

Swale Dale is the next to Wensley Dale in extent* but falls far 
short of it in beauty, the bottom being narrow* and the hills 
steeper than in Wensley Dale* but the soil is in some parts not 
much inferior in fertility ; in the lower parts a rich loam prevails* 
which is in some places gravelly ; on the hill sides* a tlun loam 
upon greet* and in some places upon lime-stone* and some clay 
and peat moss are met with. 

The other dales* though much smaller than those above de- 
scribed* are very similar to them in their soils ; and several of 
those* whose streams empty themselves into the river Tees* are 
very fertile. 



ESTATES, AND THE GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEM. 



The size of estates in dii* Riding is very variable ; about one* 
third of it is possessed by yeomanry, the remainder is divided io- 

Cs 
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to estates of various sizes, from j^ 500. to ^ 15, or 16,000. i>er 
annum. Much the largest proportion of the dales on the moor* 
lands is in the possession of yeomaniy, in estates generally below 
^ 150. per annum. 

The tenure of the country is freehold, with some few instances 
of copy held property, and some of leasehold for loco years, or 
other long term of years. 

The tenureof the occupiers of the ground is almost universally 
that of tenants at will, that is, holding from year to year ; though 
there are a very few leases for years, and some for three lives, re- 
newable at the USX ofvitr^ life ; these last are chiefly held under 
the church, or other corporate bodies. 

Lins<S4 Very few leases are granted, especially by the own- 
ers of large estates i but there is one gentleman, the owner of an 
estate near Scarborough^ who is on the point of letting leases 
for fourteen years. The conditions of these, and the scale of 
husbandry annexed thereto, not being in the common line, I 
shall here insert. 

«< The landlord agrees to let to the tenant, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, and limited assigns, a certain farm for the term of 
14 years, with all its rights and appurtenances ; reserving all 
mines, quarries, and royalties, and all timber and other trees. Sec. 
with full power to view, search for, cut down, and carry away 
the same at seasonable times of the year, paying such compensa- 
tion for damage, as two indifferent persons of equal degree shall 
award and direct. The landlord also reserves liberty to enter 
upon the said premises, to view their repairs and condition, and 
also for himself and attendants, to take and pursue the game 
thereon, at his will and pleasure. 

'* The term commences the fifth day of April, and continues 
after «the expiration of the term of 14 years, from year to year, so 
long as the landlord and tenant shall please* 

** Provided always, that if the rent of the said premises before 
reserved, or any part thereof, or the other occasional rents, shall 
happen to be in arrcar and unpaid, by the space of twenty 
days, next after either, or any of the said days or times, whereon 
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the same shall become due and payable^ being first demanded ; 
or, iftheconditions> covenants, and agreements herein contained, 
are not duly performed and fulfilled by the said tenant, his exe* 
cutors» &c. thenceforth the lease shall be void. 

*« The tenant agrees to pay his rent by equal portions, on the 
loth day of October, and 5 th day of April, free from all taxes 
and impositions whatsoever, parliamentary or parochial (except 
the land-tax)* the first payment to be made on the loth day of 
October next ensuing, after the execution of the lease. Also to 
pay all taxes and impositions, parliamentary or parochial, which 
shall during this demise be laid or assessed upon the said pre- 
mises. 

** And also yearly, and every year during the demise, to lead 
or carry with their teams, on the customary days called boon- 
days» to the hall or chief house, such articles as have been cus- 
tomaryy or shall be required ; and to perform all other suits, 
services, duties, and customs of any kind, which are, or shall it 
any tune be taxed, charged, or imposed upon the premises. 
The tenant to pay, with remedy and recovery by distress and sale, 
upon default of payment, the several additional rents hereinafter 
mentioned ; that is to say, ;C lo. for every acre, and so in pro« 
portion after that rate, for every greater or less quantity than an 
acre, which he, his executors, administrators, or limited assigns, 
shall, contrary to the mode or course of agriculture and manage- 
ment, prescribed and expressed by the indorsement, signed by 
the parties, plough, dig up, pare, burn, or keep in tillage, or 
otherwise convert into arable, without the special leave or con« 
sent of the landlord in writing, first obtained. 

*« Also to pay yearly during the said term, on the half yearly 
days of payment aforesaid, over and above the rent, the sum of 
ten pounds for each and every acre of the premises hereby de- 
mised, and so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than 
an acre, if he, his executors,' or administrators, shall at any time 
during this demise, direcdy, or indirecdy, demise, let, or asrign 
over, or otherwise part with» his or their interest tlierein, wtiolly 
or in part (other than a cow-gate to a cottager, holding under 



le said landlord) without the special licence and consent of the 
lid landlord^ in writing under his hand» first had and obtained 
>r that purpose. 

•• Also to pay ten shillings for every acre of land sown down 
Mr turnip-secd which shall not be hoed, or shall be improperly 
iocd, or weeded contrary to good husbandry ; or shall be eaten 
tF, or depastured with any other cattle than sheep. 

'« Also to resort with his com to the lord's mill, and to pei* 
orm and observe all such rules* ordinances, and by-laws, as have 
«cn, or may be agreed upon, at the court leet and court baron 
leld for the manor ; and to consume and eat with his cattle on 
he lands, or some part thereof, all the grass, hay and straw, 
irhich shall yearly grow upon the same, except what may re- 
nain in the last year of the said term, which shall be eaten be- 
wixt Ladyday and Mayday next after the determination of the 
;aid term, upon such part of the demised grounds as shall be aU 
otted or appointed for that purpose by the landlord ; and not 
;o sell, carry away, or dispose of any of the manure, dung, or 
impost, which shall be made on the premises, but shall make 
jsc of the same upon his lands ; and shall leave the last year*s 
nanure, straw, dung, and compost produced thereon, for the 
benefit of the farm, receiving such compensation for the same as 
liereafter mentioned. 

'« Also to preserve, and defend from cattle and other damage, 
lU young trees and quickset-fences, which are growing, or during 
the continuance of the demise, may be set and planted upon the 
premises. And not to bum any fern, or whins (fiirze) to ashes, 
in order to sell them to the boilers, or makers of soap, or any 
dther person whatsoever, without the special licence of the land- 
lord in writing. 

'* Also, at his own proper cost, to employ such mole-catcher 
lor the destroying of the moles, within the said premises, as the 
landlord shall, from tin^ to time, appoint and approve. 

^ Also, at his own cost, sufficiently to cleanse and scour one- 
lizdi, or such other part of the ditches and water courses, at least 
nee io every year, as the landlord shall direct. And to uphold 
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And keep in repair, all the houses and buildings on the premises 
(such houses and buildings being first put into repair, and the 
helms or shades covered in, at the expence of the landlord). 

** Also not to sow down any part of the premises with rape, 
hemp, flax, woad, weld, madder, or hops, without leave in writ* 
ing for that purpose, first had and obtained from the landlord ; 
and not in any one year during the demise, to plant wUb potatoes 
any greater quantity than one acre and an half of ground ; and 
that in the same field sown, or intended to be sown with tumip* 
seed, and no where else ; and not in the last year of this demise, 
to sow down with wheat, any greater quantity than one«fourth 
part of the land occupied, in the regular prescribed course of til- 
lage, the crop of which shall not be taken away from the premi- 
ses, but shall be left for the benefit of the farm, such compensa- 
tion being paid for the same, as thereinafter mentioned. And 
that after the lands shall be brought into a regular course, by 
the method or mode prescribed by the indorsement, not to have 
more from that time forward, than one-fourth of the land in til- 
lage sown down with wheat, in any one year during this demise. 

<« Also during the continuance of the lease, not to stock any 
part of the lands with rabbits. 

•* The landlord agrees to allow the tenant, his executors, Sec. 
on his leaving the farm, for tbe clots of turnips and wheat * 
sown in the last year of this demise, and for the manure produced 
in such last year, and also for such part of the hay and straw, as 
shall not be eaten and consumed, such priced as two indifferent 
discreet persons, chosen by the landlord and tenant as arbitrators, 
shall award and direct ; whose determination shall be final and 
conclusive ; the crop of wheat to be viewed and valued in the 
month of August or September, before the cutting of the same ; 

• That if» for the improvement that ahall have been made by preparing the 
land for a crop of turnipt, and by having eaten the turnips upon it, during 
the winter preceding the 5th day of April, when he quiu hit farm \ and like 
wite for hit expencet in cultivating the land, and aowing it with wheat in 
the preceding autumn ; and if sown upon a faUoW| then to allow « yeai't 
rent, exclusive of the above exp«acci. 



the tenant paylngf or allowing out of the money so to be award- 
ed for the land so sown down with wheat, one year's rent, clear 
of all deductions. 

«< Also that the tenant may have for the use of the farm and 
premises (only) from the quarries, any quantity of lime-stone, 
paying to such person as shall be appointed to get up the same, 
the sum of fourpence for each waggon load. 

** They mutually agree, that in case of any difference, about 

any matter respecting the demised premises, which is not before 

provided for, it shall be determined by arbitrators and an umpire, 

chosen in nunner aforesaid. And that it shall be lawful for the 

new, or oncoming tenant, his servants and workmen, with, or 

without hones, or other cattle and implements of husbandry, at 

mil times in the proper season, between Michaelmas and Lady*day 

in the last year, to enter upon the said premises, to dress the 

meadow and pasture ground, and to plough and work such part 

of the land, as shall by the said scale of husbandry be specified to 

lie for the next summer fallow ; and to plough and sow with 

spring com, such other part as shall not have been fallowed the 

piTCeding year t or, as it shall be necessary, in the course of til* 

lage, to sow down with such grain, without paying or allowing 

any thing for the same to the tenant. 

<« And lastly, for the true performance of all the covenants. Sec. 
heron contained, the tenant binds himself in the penal sum of 
three hundred pounds. 
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SCALE OF TILLAGE. 
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« Succcisioii of lilbgCf after the completion of the abow tcale. 

JTirff— Turnips, with one acre and an hilf of potatoes in tune 
field. 

Sec«Rfl— Baricy or oatt. with dover seeds* fourteen pounds to 
each acre. 

Third— Clover, the first crop mowed, the second crop eaten 
off with sheep. 

Fourth— W\u:at, on the clover stubble. 

" In laying down the land to grass, not less than one quarter 
of hay seeds, and twelve pounds of dressed seeds, such as red cIo- ' 
ver, white clover, rib grass, and trefoil, to be sown on each acre. 

" N. B. Since the above scale was adopted. It has been found 
that the land will not bear the clover husbandry io a constant 
round ; therefore, tt has been changed to turnips, barley, or oatt, 
gratt seeds three years, and then to be pknighed up'for wtteat. 
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•• PENALTIES IN THE INDORSEMENT. 

Tenant* to lay three chaldrons of lime (each chaldron consisting 
of 32 bushels) on each acre designed for turnips, or £. s. d. 
fallow for wheat, or pay for each chaldron omitted o 10 o 
To consume on the premises all the hay, straw, and 
manure, or pay for such a load of hay sold, or 
carried off 200 

A thrave of straw, do. do. 2s. cart-load of manure 53.0 70 
N. B. To have ground assigned him whereon to eat 
(between Ladyday and Mayday) what hay and 
straw may be left unconsumed of the last year. 
To employ the mole-catcher as before mentioned, or 

pay for each acre of ground contained in his farm 010 
For every sale, or lot of brakens for burning, (with- 
out leave) to pay 10 00 
Working or digging any mine or quarry, to pay 1000 
'* To plash hedges at such seasons as the owner or 
steward shall appoint, and in the mean time to 
keep the young hedges properly weeded ; or for 
every year it shall be omitted, to pay 10 00 
** To pay such sum of money for repairing such buildings (as 
were in good repair at, or put in repair since, the time of entering) 
and for repairing such fences as shall be estimated by proper 
workmen, to be appointed by the owner, receiver, or steward, af- 
ter the arbitrators, or umpire have determined whether they arc 
or are not in proper repair. Sec. 

•* For neglecting to thatch all, or any part of the houses or 
out-houses, to pay such a sum of money as will completely re- 
pair the same ; to be estimated by a thatcher, or other proper 
judge, to be appointed by the owner, receiver, or steward. 

" For felling or lopping any kind of trees (except hazlcs and 
thorns for hedging, in the places to be assigned him) to pay 
treble the value of such trees." 
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The tenant being bound *' to resort with his corn to his lord's 
mill," appears to be an inipropcr tic ; for if the tenant suspects 
the miller's honesty, or if he docs not do his business properly, it 
is unreasonable that he should be bound to employ him ; and 
checks also in the miller, that obligation and gratitude which be 
ought to feel towards his employers. 

The scale of husbandry aunexed to the lease, (with a proper 
liberty to vary as seasons may require), I think an excellent plan. 

In the northern part of the Vale of York, I met with another 
lease of a farm of about ;^ 550. per annum, some of the covenants 
of which, not being very common, I shall here insert. 

'* The landlord agrees to let to the tenant the specified premi- 
ses, at the rent therein mentioned. 

'' The buildings, fences, gates, &c. to be all in good repair, at 
the time of entry. 

** Tenant agrees to pay all taxes and assessments, excepting 
land tax. 

** Aho to keep all buildings, fences, and gates, in repair 
(casualties by fire, or violent storms of wind, excepted) the land- 
lord finding all materials for repairs. 

<< Also sufficiently to hedge, ditch, drain^ trench, fence, 
cleanse, scour, and keep up, all the hedges, ditches, drains, 
trenches, and fences, belonging to the premises : and within two 
calendar months after notice shall have been given him so to do^ 
or to repair any of the said buildings, &c. in case of default 
therein, that it shall be lawful for the landlord to employ proper 
labourers to do such repairs, &c.; and that the landlord may en- 
ter into the said premises, to distrain for all such expcaces, and 
at the end of five days, to appraise, sell and dispose of the same. 

** Also to carry all the bricks, timber, and other materials used 
in repairing, provided the distance does not exceed five miles 
from the said farm house. 

<' Also to make all such new fences, ditches, or drains* as his 
landlord shall think proper, the landlord finding quickwood and 
young trees, and paying half the workmanship of making such 
new {tiXQc%0 Uz. 
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<« Also to use and ipcnd upon the prenruses all the hay, straw, 
turnips, or clover, which shall grow upon, or arise from the said 
. premises ; and that all the dung, Sec. arising from the hay, straw, 
ice. consumed in the first twenty years of the term, and all the 
ashes and manure produced in the messuages. Sec, shall be laid 
and spread upon the pasture and meadow /ground, and that the 
dung. Sec. made in the last year of the said term, shall be left for 
the use and benefit of the landlord, or the on*coming tenant, 
without any allowance for the same. 

** Also that a fourth part of each portion, or division of arable 
land shall be summer fallow, or turnips, and shall have laid upon 
it not less than two chaldrons of lime per acre. One other 
fourth part barley, after turnips, with which twelve pounds of 
clover seed shall be sown, and which shall continue in clover 
1 8 months from the time of sowing. One other fourth part shall 
be wheat, or oats, after clover, which shall be succeeded by 
fallow. 

•« Another arable part of the said farm, shall be one-fifth a 
summer fallow, with two chaldrons of lime per acre. Another 
one-fifth wheat, or spring corn after the falbw, with which shall 
be sown four pounds of white clover, five j)ounds of rib grass, 
three pounds of trefoil, and six bushels of hay-seeds ; which shall 
continue rs pasture two years, from the time the wheat crop is 
taken off the ground, which may then be ploughed out for 
wheat, or spring corn, and the next year fallowed. 

*^ Another arable part of the said farm shall be managed a« the 
last, only divided into six parts, and the grass shall lie three 
years. The penalty for non-performance of the above course 
of husbandry, five pounds per acre, ior all the land not so 
managed. 

^ Not to plough, or dig up any of the old grass land (except 
what is mentioned in the said lease) under penalty of five 
pounds per acre, to be paid as an advance of rent yearly, during 
the rcmainderof the term. 

'^^ If the tenant shall pare and bum, he shaU lay on the land 
I i chaldron of lime per acre, the same year it is pared and 
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burnti indefiultof lajnnf; on that quaatity oF limci toptytlu. 
lact mentioned penalty, for eveiy acre, man or leu. not M 
managed.* 

" Also not to keep a larger number of catde upon die hna 
the last year of the term, than ha* usually been kept."f 

In the northern neighbourhood of Richmond, there are many 
leases granted for seven or fourteen years ; but the covenants an; 
not singular, but generally bind the tenants to scour annually one 
rood of ditching for every pound rent, and some not to take two 
crops of corn successively, and not to plough out any fresh land 
without leave. 

Where leafet are not granted, special covenants are sometimes 
entered intoj but often no others than that the tenants shall not 
plough out fresh land without leave ; and In the northern part of 
the Riding, tenants generally covsnant to lay a certain quantity of 
lime on their fallows, at the rate of from one to s^ chaldrons per 
acre. Netertheleis, there are, upon a few estates, other clauses 
which I tlull here insert. 

Upon one estate in the' northern part of the Vale of Yoik (not 
let upon lease) tenants covenant, not to sow two crops of white 
corn together. 

Also to give owe >Mr'i M/iee of quitting the hna, ajid that 
year not to make tbt fallow/or the next \ the landlord reserving a 
liberty for himself, or his on-coming tenant to manage such 
fallow. 

The tenant also to pay his whole year's rent the Michadmai 
preceding the leaving his farm, who consequently has «» nuy* 
going (top viben he leaves tbt premiui. 

In these covenants there are some things very new, particularly 

* An cxcellcat covenam : it ha* b«cn found by cxpccicDce, Uut lime aeti 
mott powetfuUy upon Und tbu hu b«cn Ulcly p«T«d and burnti >i^ 
whuevcr paring and burning iijdlawcd, ic ought oaly. to *" b" i"n"<itiirnf 
wing • proper qiantity of lime. 

t A very fair cavtiwnl lot the aS-ffuof 11UIU4 facl 40 qtorc ib» w)vt il 
due for tbf «B*comiBg pqt to have. 
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in that of the tenant not managing the fallow in the last year. It 
is desirable, if it can be done, for the tenant to have no ri;,ht or 
interest in the farm at the time he quhs it ; for it is always un-. 
pleasant to an on-coming tenant, to have the old one about his 
premises, for so long a time as is necessarily the case, in some 
modes of entry and quittance. The above covenants seem in a 
great measure to do away that inconvenience. 

When a tenant leaves his farm he is entitled, by the custom of 
thecountry (if there is no covenant entered into to the contrary), to 
a crop from the land which was fallow, or turnips, during the year 
preceding the 5th day of April, on which the term expires, as a 
compensation for the labour and expcnce attending such fallow, 
orcrop of turnips, which the above Is meant judiciously to prevent, 
in consequence of the great inconvenience arising from the 
custom. 

Time of £if/ry.— — In Cleveland and in the northern part of 
the Vale of York, the tenant enters upon two* thirds of the 
ploughing at Candlemas, the pasture land at Ladyday, and the 
house and meadow land at Mayday (all O. S.) But the off-going 
tenant has the use of so much of the barns and fold yards, as is 
necessary for threshing cut the corn, and consuming the straw of 
the crop, which crop is off the land that was tallow the preceding 
year. 

Sir Ralph Milbank's tenants at Halnaby have their crop on two- 
thirds of the arable land, so that the on-coming tenant enters to 
no arable land, but that which comes in for a fallow. 

Some landlords in this part of the Vale insist upon turnips 
(even when eaten upon the land) being considered as a crop. I 
understand it had its origin in this part of the country, with the 
late Earl of Darlington on the other side of the Tees, where it is 
now almost established as a custom. But they who have, or in- 
tend to adopt such a practice, ought to consider, whether the 
land is not in a better state for a crop of corn, after a crop of 
turnips eaten upon the land, than after a summer hUlow ? and if 
the tenant were to sell the turnips (to be eaten upon the land) at 
the best price he could get, whether their value would be siif* 



ficicnt to repay him for his expsnce and labour in making such a 
fallow ? and if it should appear^ that the land would produce t 
better crop of corn after turnips so consumed, than after a summer 
fallow, and that the turnips in most cases would not be sufficient 
to repay the tenant, and leave him a reasonable profit, whether 
such a procedure is equitable? 

In the other parts of the North Riding. Ladyday is the time of 
entry to the whole of the farm, excepting to the land which was 
either fallow or turnips the preceding year, on which the off-going 
tenant has his crop ; unless the on-coming tenant and he can agree 
upoiT a compensation for the fallow, which is very often done. 

Rent of Irtfwd.— — The average rent of farms of pretty good 
soil is from fifteen to twenty-one shillings per acre ; in which there 
may be land rated at from five, to thirty-five shillings per acre; 
so that the average value of a farm, will vary according to its 
proportion of good and bad land. Some farms of the latter kind« 
may be let as low as five shillings per acre, and some let cheaper, 
at thirty shillings per acre. Near large towns land is let at three 
or four pounds per acre. 

Size of Farms. In so large a district of country, and es- 
pecially where there is so great a variety, both in the quality and 
value of the soil, it is to be expected that there will be a great 
difference in the size of farms; and this is the case, as they vaiy 
from £ lo. to £ looo. per annum. 

In the northern part of the Vale of York the rental of farms is 
usually from £ lOO. to £ 300. per annum; of very few perhaps 
as low as £ 40. and of some as high as £ 6oo. But further to the 
southward there is a larger proportion of small farms, some of 
which are as small as £ ao. per annum, with others as high as 
^200. 

On the Howardian hills, the generality of farms are under 
£ 100. per annum, very few as high as £ 200. 

In Ryedale are several large fiurms, from £ 200. to £ lOoo. per 
annuui, or upwards; nevertheless, the greater proportion of it is 
in farms below ^f ^^' 



In the Marishcs they may generally be stated at from ^ 50. 
to iC' S^* P^ annum ; few as high as £ 200. 

In both the Eastern and Western Moorlands the farms are 
small, very few above ^ loo. per annum» but generally from £ 5. 
CO £ 40. per annum. 

Wherever there are towns or large idUages* a greater proportion 
of small farms is ilo be met with* 



APPLICATION OF THE LAND, AND THE 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF IT. 

Proportion of Grass and Tillage . In the Vale of York, 
one-third in tillage and two-tbirds in grass is the common pro- 
portion; but where there are extensive open unlncloscd fields, 
and in some places where the soil is light, the proportion of til- 
lage is larger, and may amount to about one half. On the western 
end of the Howardian hills, and from thence to Thirsk (being 
chiefly a dairy country) not more than one*fourth is in tillage; 
on the rest of the Howardian hills, near one-half. 

Rycdalc, the Marishcs, and the northern pare of the coast, fiave 
about one-third in tillage, the southern part of the coast about 
one-fourth, and Cleveland about one-half 

In the dales upon the eastern Moors, only about one-fifth is in 
tillage, and in those upon the western Moors, much less. In 
Wcnslcy Dale scarce any land is in tillage, except a little of an 
inferior quality which lies near the Moors. In the dales further 
north, rather more corn is grown than in Wensley Dale; but the 
quantity there is very small. The inclosed lands in all tliose dales 
are chiefly appropriated to meadow ; the lower and better parts 
of the Moors are mostly stinted pastures, on which the cattle are 
kept in summer. 

Course o/'Cro^^.-^— The most common course on strong land 
throughout the North Riding, is fallow* wheat, and oats ; some- 
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times beans, blcndings, (that i*, peaicand beani mixeJ) orpcaK. 
nre sown instead of oats ; and not far from Easingwold on the ivrsr, 
^llow, wheat, beans, or blendings, and oatti. constitute the 
common course on strong land. 

Some farmers in the northern part of the Vale of York have 
fallow, wheat, beans, or bUndings, or early oats, upon loamy and 
gravdl/ soils ; but a few, with more judgment) upon those soils, 
grow turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, and sometimes white 
pease instead of the clover ; also turnips and barley alUraately, 
the turnips being always eaten olf with sbeep, and raised, after the 
first time, without manure, except sometimes a little lime. Upon 
such soils in the neighbourhood of Catterick, turnips succeed 
clover, and after the first crop, also without manure, they being 
eaten on the land with sheep ai well as the clover, except 
that the first crop of the last is sometimes mown: both these 
courses are practised with good success, as by these means tbe 
manure is spared for tbt grats land.* Near Bedale the course i< 
sometimes turnips, beans, wheat, and clover, then turnips again. 

In RyedAle and the Marishes, and in some parts at th; Vale of 
York, where the land is not dry enough for turnips, r;t^e is sown 
upon the fallows, which is eaten off with sheep in time to sow 
them with wheat. On the lighter soils the course is turnips, 
barl'ty, red clover, and wheat; sometimes instead of red clover, 
white clover, with trefoil, rib grass and rye grass, or hay-seeds, 
instead of the latter, are sown, in which state the land continues 
for one or two years, and then is ploughed up for wheat: sue- 
ceeded by turnips, and sometimes (though rarely) by a crop of 
peaic or oats. Another course used there is fallow, oats, and 
wheat, though sometimes clover comes between the two last, par- 
ticularly when the land is subject to chickweed ; also turnips or 
rape, succeeded by oats, for Jour, Jivt, tix, or seven yean suc- 
cessively may be met with, particularly in Ryedale. 

There are many extensi>« open common fields of fine tumip 

■ThuiiaaeatrtotdiurycourK, ind worthy of beiag obMfvc4t byctU 
MluioD it ippcwt to be moK profitable ibu mf other. 
E 
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soil in the Vale of York, on which turnips or clover arc very rarely 
cultivated, the course upon many of which is fallow, mcslin, or 
rye, and oats; though upon a few of them turnips are grown by 
general consent; but unless the farmers are unanimous in their 
manner of consuming them, a considerable objection attends this 
mode of cultivation ; for the best farmers (desirous of the turnips 
being eaten upon the land) unite in selling their shares to a 
butcher or grazier; but there are other farmers who will pull 
their turnips and carry them home, and consequently their lands 
receive equal benefit, from the treading and manure of the sheep, 
with tliose of their neighbours, without contributing any thing 
in return ; and perhaps more benefit, since the sheep prefer lying 
upon those bare lands, rather than upon such as ?te covered with 
turnips. 

The common course in Cleveland, and along the coist, is 
fallow, wheat, and oats ; or instead of the last, beans, or blendings ; 
turnips are but little cultivated upon lands suitable for them. 
Fanners, who grow turnips to pull off for their cattle, are es- 
teemed bad managers; and I am informed that some have been 
restricted firom growing them, except they were eaten with sheep 
upon the bnd. 



CULTIVATION OF CROPS. 

jybeat'^-^y^hczt is generally sown either upon a summer 
fallow, or a clover stubble, and sometimes on a two or three years 
lay ; but a few practise sowing it after turnips, eaten oS before 
early spring ; and it has been sc^n as late as April, and been 
found to answer extremely welL I have been informed by a very 
capital fanner near the Tees« diat as good a crop of wheat * 
at ever be bad was sown tbe second week in April; and also» 



• TW whcac here lemi oa cd, m ao%m ia die spris^, vat a wbkcwlical 
MoaUy aJuraud ia tkis coocry, aad MC idm tft calkd fpdflj wbc^ 
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by another in Ryedale» that he sewed the Utt year about the be* 
ginning of April, and it answered well; and the ttubble k> 
trainins on the Held at the time of making this survey, evinced 
it to have been a most excellent crop. But the common time of 
sowing is about the lOth of October, or as near that time as can 
he done. The usual quantity of seed in the northern parts of 
the Vale, and in Cleveland, is from five to eight pecks per acre, 
and in other parts from ten to twelve pecks: a few have used 
Cook's and Perkin's drills for sowing wheat, and have found the 
experiment followed by good crops; but they are not thought by 
all to answer. 

Wheat is the staple produce of Cleveland. No other district 
in the Riding, or perhaps in the north of England, produces as 
much, in proportion to its size, or of as good a quality. Large 
quantities arc shipped from hence and sent to ev^iy jt rt of the 
eastern coast of Great Britain: considerable quantities also go 
to Thirsk, which are bought up for the manufacturing pons of 
the country : and about twenty years since, the upper part of 
Rycdalc was chiefly supplied with wheat from hence, many 
waggon loads going weekly to Kirby Moorside market t but thii 
is now wholly supplied by its own neighbourhood, which after 
satisfying the home demand, now sends some to Whitby and 
Malton markets : from the latter place it is conveyed by water to 
Lecils, Wakefield, and the manufacturing districts* there to be 
consumed. 

Alter mpe, either grown to be eaten off with sheep, or to stand 
for seed, the land is generally sown with wheat; the crops after 
which are thought to be fully equal to those after a summer 
fallow. 

Jiye and MesUn.—'ki it is generally found that light sandy 
soils, even after clover or grass, are not capable of producing a 
profitable crop of wheat, they are usually sown with lye, or 
meslin; the quantity of tye to that of the wheat, being propor- 
tioned according to the judgment of the farmers to suit the soil, 
the rule being to give the most rye to the lightest s<m1. 

Rye is frequently town after early fed Curnips and luouner 
£ a 
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fallows, when the land is too light for wheat. Less of this is 
sown than of wheat : one b^ushel or five pecks of rye^ being es- 
teemed a considerable seed. 

BarUy.^'Barlcy is usually sown after turnips, but sometimes 
after clover, and now and then upon a whole summer and winter 
fallow; which last practice is generally upon a strong soil. 

The time of sowing is from the latter end of March to the 
first week in May. About ten pecks to the acre are sown 
throughout the Riding. 

Very little barley is grown in Cleveland on the coasts or in 
ftycdale, and the Marishes. 

A few years ago the battledore barley was introduced into 
Ryedale, since which the cultivation of it has rather increased ; 
it is found to answer better than any other species upon rich 
land, the straw being stronger, and more tapering than of the 
other kinds, and the ear standing erect; all which arc a means 
of preventing it from being lodged. The grain is also of su- 
perior quality. 

There are several plots of those species of barley, called big 
and bear, cultivated in Ryedale, and in the dales of the eastern 
Moorlands : the cultivation for them is the same as for barley, 
than which they are thought to produce a more abundant crop, 
and to thrive in poorer soils and more exposed situations, but in 
quality are much inferior to the other kinds. 

Oa/5.— Oats are very much grown throughout the whole 
arable part of the North Riding, and particularly in Ryedale, 
that district being as famous both for the quantity and quality 
of oats, as Cleveland is for that of wheat. The turnip land here 
is generally sown with oats, as is grass land always when ploughed 
out; and instances are not wanting, where the attention of the 
landlord or h.s steward is deficient, of tenants taking many suc- 
cessive crops of oats, all equally great in quantity and good in 
quality, without any other expence than once ploughing the land, 
immediately before sowing it, and still without exhausting the 
ground, such is its extraordinary fertility, and so peculiarly is it 
atlapted to the growth of this grain. Two crops are always taken^ 
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and three frequently. Eight quarters per acre are veiy commonly 
produced, but there have been instances of from ten to twelve. 
Ten quarters have been produced for several years successively. 

In the northern part of the Vale of York, they sow of Fries* 
land oats from four to five bushels i of Tartarian oats from five 
to six bushels | of oats the produce of the country^ scarce four 
bushels. In Cleveland they sow about four bushels i but in the 
southern part of the Vale^ and from thence to the east Moon, 
and in Ryedale and the Marishes, it is common to sow from six 
to eight bushels per acre. 

Bca9ts and P^<isr.— — Few beans, pease, or blendings are culti* 
vatcd but in the Vale of York, and not generally there. A few 
persons have sown beans with a drill, and some have been plant- 
ed by hand ; both which methods have been found to answer 
better than sowing them broad cast : but the practice of hoeing 
them has not been much adopted, except in the neighbourhood 
of Alne and Tollerton, where the farmers are in the practice, and 
find their advantage in it ; when the land is either light, or it is 
the third crop after a fallow, it is common to mix the beans with 
grey pease^ or sow pease only. They are generally sown after 
once ploughing in March, at the rate of four bushels of beans, 
or blendings, or of a | to 3 bushels of pease per acre. 



HARVESTING. 

In the northern part of the Vale of York, and in Qevcland, 
all the corn is sheared with the sickle. In the southern part of 
the Vale, and from thence to the Moorlands, it is the usual 
practice to mow oats and barley with the scythe ; and if many 
weeds, or much cultivated grass are intermixed, they are usually 
mown outwards, and left in the swath to dry ; but when unmixed 
with other vegetables, they are mown inwards ; that is, the 
mown corn fidls against the standing com ; in which case each 
mower is followed by a woman, who makes bands and puts the 
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corn into a shcaf» which is afterwards set up in stc»oks, or attocks ; 
the former consisting of 12 sheaves, the latter of 10 sheaves. But 
ifk Ryedale oats are frequently '' gaited;'' that is, the sheaves are 
tied near the top, and set up single, when dry they are tied again 
about the middle, and the band which is taken off the top of the 
last bound sheaf, is used to bind the middle of the next. 

Companies at harvest, whether the work is let by the acre, or 
done by the day, usually consist of an equal number of men and 
women. 

In Ryedale a singular practice prevails, of threshing out the 
oats at the close of harvest in the open field, or in the stack-yard ; 
sometimes upon a cloth, but often upon the bare turf. For a 
more particular account of which, see Marshairs Rural Economy 
of Yorkshire, Vol. II. p. 21. 

Considerable advantages arise from this practice, which it is 
thought more than counterbalance any disadvantages. The 
corn being threshed so soon after it is cut, measures much more 
than it would at a later period, when by drying it has pined and 
lost considerable bulk ; all waste by vermin is also prevented ; 
these are general advantages which might be applicable to any 
country; but considerations of a local nature appear rather to 
have caused the practice. The manufacturers of the West 
Riding consume chiefly oat bread, and are fondest of the meal 
made from new com ; the best and earliest oats they can obtain 
are gtxnwn in this district, and sent to them through the medium 
of comf^tors atMalton, whither almost the whole produce of it 
is sent ; the commodity which comes first to market, in oats, as 
in every thing else, bears a considerably advanced price; this the 
farmers of Ryedale enjoy almost exclusively foi several weeks, 
undl a more general supply reduces the price to the general 
standard : and they have adopted this mode of taking the ad- 
vantage of their situation. The extreme badness of the roads 
from hence to Malton, which in winter are scarcely passable 
with a carriage, may likewise have had some influence, by ren- 
dering them desirous of delivering their produce whilst the 
roads are io dieir best state. 
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The disadvantages arc, that without a great attention carC' 
fully to stack and secure the straw from weittier, it is often in z 
great measure wasted, though there are a few who ?re attentive 
to the securing of it; the straw is also consumed in the fields, 
which is a much less economical mode than in the fold-yard, or 
in a beast house ; the straw is also liable not to be threshed so 
clean as when done more leisurely in the barn, and there is a 
greater waste of corn than when threshed in the usual mode. 

All th; straw is consumed in one piKe in the field near to the 
stack, under the shelter of trees or some high hedge ; and after 
it is finished, the manure is thrown up together into an heap ; to 
that the carriage, of the straw from the field home, and of the 
manure back again to the field is saved. 

Timt.- In the southern part of the Vale of York, in Rye- 
dale, and the Howardian hills (except the west end of them) 
harvest usually commences about the tenth of August. In the 
northern part of tlie Vale, and the west end of the Howardian 
hills, in Cliiveland, and the Marishes, the latter end of the month. 
On the Coast, and In both the Moorlands, where the situation it 
favourable, the beginning of October ; but in general, the latter 
end of that muith. 

Rape (for seed) is rarely grown hut upon land pared and 
burnt. It is sown in August, and reaped generally in June. In 
most parts of the Riding, it is usual to thresh it in the field, as 
soon as dry, by 3 number of men, in proportion to the quantity, 
so as to finish the whole in one day ; though that practice is now 
rather giving way, to the much better and more economical 
mode of stacking it in the field, and threshing it our with a few 
mtn at a convenient lime- ; and it is sometimes as soon as dry, put 
into a barn, and there threshed. 

Great attention and labour are required to preserve the seed 
from healing and moulding, when collected in such great quan- 
tities in so short a space of time ; but this inconvemence and 
rikk is entirely done away by stacking or housing it ; the seed 
being safely cured by remaining a few mouths ia the stack o: 
mow. 
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Weld (dycr*s weed, reseda luteola) is very Uttlc grown 
in the North Riding* except by one farmer near Scarborough, 
who sows it in the latter end of August upon a summer fallow, 
and gathers it about the same time the followin^^ year ; after 
which the land is ploughed, and sown with rape for eating, 
and afi'^r that, sown with wheat. Ke this year worked a piece 
of land for turnips, but was prevented sowing it by the drought, 
and therefore sowed it with rape, grass seeds* and weld seed, in 
June ; and in about a month tuned his lambs into it. In 
November, when he gave me the accou.-^t, the weld looked ex- 
tremely well and vigorous. 

It is also sometimes sown among clover, and pulled out when 
it has got to maturity, before the clover is cut. 

F/jx.— — A little flax is grown in Rycdale, and in some few 
other parts of this Riding ; but the quantity cultivated has been 
considerably on the decline of late years, the parliamentary 
bounty not appearing in the smallest degree to encourage the 
cultivation, since the expence and trouble of obtaining it is scarce 
repaid by the trifling amount of \u It is mostly grown on new 
ploughed up grass land, after once ploughing, though sometimes 
upon arable land, made fine by repeated ploughings and harrow* 
ings» and attentively freed, immediately after sowing* from all 
stones and clods, for the plant comes up with a broad top, and 
so very weak, that it cannot make its way, if there be such re- 
sistance. 

A clayey loam, when well pulverized, grows line of the best 
quality, but a sandy loam will grow as much in quantity. 

7^rif/^x._-.In the northern part of the Vale of York, tur- 
nips are frequently sown with the Scotch drill * in ridges, which 
are ploughed down, and earthed up, and hand-hoed, similar to 
potatoes ; upon a wet or stiflish soil, it is an excellent mode* but 
it is often practised upon a proper turnip soil, where its advan- 
tages do not appear to counterbalance the following disad* 

* Tbit IS 1 htnd driU| ctlculatcd to sow the teed upon ndge49 whick ii 
vude ia Scotland. 
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rtnta^ : the rows muit nececsarily be so wide at to admit the 
plough to go between thenit and consequently, they are at a 
greater distance than is necessary for the turnips to obtain their 
ful) size ; they will not therefore become so heavy a crop, as 
when sowed upon the level ground. The turnips will alio be 
much more exposed to frost, and consequently not stand the win- 
ter so well, as if less elevated from the ground ; and what is of 
still more conicqucnce. so great is the danger of the sheep g>!tttng 
laid on their backs in the furrows during the time of eating thcit)i 
' that it is absolutely necessary for the fold to be constantly attend* 
ed : however, by thts mode of cultivation, turnips may be advan- 
tageously grown upon soils, on which they could not otherwise 
be obtained. 

Several farmen in the Vale, and also a few in Ryedale, hare 
got a drill for sowing turnips, made by T. Proud of Darlington, 
which fixes to the plough beam, consequently, sows and ploughs at 
the same operation. This drill has some advantages beyond any 
other I have seen : the seed is deposited tn the fresh mould, and 
upon the manure whilst there is moisture in the soil (the land 
being manured immediately before ploughing), and if the soil is 
sandy, there is no need of harrowing ; these circumstances have 
a great tendency towards ensuring a crop. 

Cooli's drill, and also on* made hy one Perkins of Stockton, is 
used for sowing turnips, particularly in the northern part of the 
Vale ; but much the greatest proportion of turnips tn the whole 
Biding is sown broadcast. 

It appears by the foregoing account of the course of crops, 
tliat turnips generally succeed a crop of com i when that is the 
case, the land is ploughed in autumn, and made clean and fine by 
repeated ploughings and harrowings in spring, then manured, at 
the rate of from 6 to lo cart loads of dung (each containing 
about 30 bushels), and sometimes of ftom i^to three chaldrons* 
of lime per acre, and then ploughed and sown. 

When turnips succeed clover or grass seeds, it is common to 

pasture the land with sheep, so late in spring ai only t> leave 

" A ctuldioa of line it 8* biubaU. 

F 
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sufficient time for giving the land two or three ploughings, with 
necessary harrowings immediately before sowing them ; but I 
met with two formers, one in Rycdale, the other near Scarbo- 
rough, who have sown turnips upon old pasture land after once 
ploughing ; the htter has practised it for four or five years, and 
both have found it to answer. I saw both their crops this year, 
which were sown in that manner, and they were extraordinary 
good ones. The soil on which those grew in Rycdale was rather 
a clayey loam, not what b generally thought to be a kindly tur* 
nip soil. Those near Scarborough were upon a good turnip soil, 
but the land had been in grass time immemorial. The mode of 
management is to plough the land in winter pretty deep ; in 
spring, grass will unavoidably grow on the edges of the tlag, 
or sod, which is kept eaten down with sheep ; when the season 
for sowing draws near, the land is manured with short manure, 
and extremely well harrowed: in which state it lies until a suit- 
able season offers for sowing. 

There is a species of turnip generally sown in Ryedale, called 
the stone turnip, which is much superior to the other kinds 
known here ; they bulb quicker, the grain is finer, the skin thiii- 
ner, and the crown of the bulb snxxHher ; and consequently it is 
less liable to be injured by wet or frost than the other kir.ds. 
This docs not grow to quite so large a size as some others, but 
that want is easily made up by leaving them a little thicker upon 
the ground in hoeing. 

The ruia baga, or Swedish turnip, has been sown in small 
quantities by a few individuals, most of whom approve of it, as 
it is in high perfection a fiill month later than the other kinds ; 
but a few disapprove of ir, as being hard, dry, and thick skutne<t, 
and consequently, as they suppose, affording little nutriment. 

Many farmers in the North Riding turn their lambs among 
the young turnips to pick out the weeds, which they do without 
materially injuring the turnips, as they will not eat the turnip 
while there is plenty of other food for them ; but if the tum;ps 
have got Urge tops, the lambs by nmoing sanoag them, wilibr^ak 
and injore them coosidcrably, and impede their growth* 
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Potatoes. ■ Potatoes are much grown in the dales and mar* 
gins of the Moorlands, both for feeding cattle and pigs, and for 
family use ; considerable quantities are also sold into the lower 
parts of the country for sets. . They are grown as a fallow crop 
in the place of turnips, and are chiefly of the kidney kind, or of a 
round but flattish form. In the lower part of the country, a few 
farmers grow ox nobles, champions, or a red sort (I believe the 
Surinam) for cattle and pigs, but they are not cultivated to any 
great extent. 

Many small farmers grow their potatoes from sets, procured 
either from the Moorlands, or from Scotland ; and it is remark- 
able, that the produce from those sets the first year, is cl?ar of 
curled tops, the Sv*cond year, about one-third part of the produce 
becomes curled, and the third year almost all. No prevention 
is known here, nor did I ever meet with any one able to assign 
the cause. 

The manner of cultivating potatoes is, after the land has been 
made fine by repeated ploughings and harrowings, to plough it 
into one bout ridges, after which dung at the rate of from lo to 
15 cart-loads per acre is spread, and what does not fall into the 
furrows, is put into them by women or children with forks. 

The potatoes are cut into sets, each containing at least two 
eyes or buds ; these are placed at about the distance of 10 inches 
in the furrows, which requires about 15 bushels per acre: a 
plough covers the sets with earth by dividing the ridge, and 
making a fresh one upon the potatoes.^ 

As soon as the plants begin to make their appearance above 
ground, the ridges are harrowed down, and are suffered to remain 
in that state for a week or two ; as the weeds grow the ridges are 
earthed up, and in another week or two as much of the earth from 
the sides of them is ploughed down as caii be done without leav. 

• Though the prACiice of covering them with the plough it very common, 
yet it it not alwayt done; theridget are tometimet hoed down upon the acta 
by hand, and the ground it left in a rough flat ttate ; when the potatoea arc 
got above ground, they are earthed up by a ploughi and arc altcrwardi 
managed aimllar to the other method. 

Ft 
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ing the roots too bare ; after this thr tops of the ridges are care* 
fully hand-hoed, and the earth which was ploughed from the 
ridges is again ploughed to them : if afterwards weeds should 
grow, they are again hand-hoed or weeded, after which the earth 
is drawn up to the top of the ridges ; the tops of the potatoes 
having by this time got to a considerable size, soon evercome all 
weedy, and consequently require no ftirther attention till the time 
of taking them up. This is done by passing a plough under the 
ridge, and thereby laying bare the potatoes,* which are then 
gathei'ed by women and children and put into '' pics ; " these are 
large heaps of potatoes laid upon the surface of the ground^ and 
carefully covered with straw ; a deep trench is dug round close to 
the . heap, the earth out of which is laid upon the straw, and 
carefully beaten close and tights which makes it in general im« 
penetrable to frost or wet. 

A well managed crop of potatoes by the manuring of the land, 
the frequent stirrings with the plough and hoes, for the destruc- 
tion of weeds, and the thick shade of the plants, prepares the 
soil better for a succeeding crop of corn than any summer fallow 
or any present mode of cultivation of any other crop : but it is 
the opinion of a few, though I believe not justly founded, that 
potatoes greatly exhaust the soil, and therefore ought not to be 
cultivated to a great extent ; which may account for the clause in 
a lease heretofore recited, restricting the cultivation of potatoes 
on each farm to an acre and an half. 

Jied clover is very little grown in Cleveland, along the coast, 
or in the country about Northallerton. In Cleveland, when they 
do sow it, it is with the second crop of corn after a fallow, and it 
is allowed to remain for two years, when they plough it out and 
fallow for wheat ; so that some of them object to it, and suy, '< it 
impoverishes the land, and fills it with quicks i^* not considering 
that the evil is to be attributed to their own bad cultivation, and 
not to the clover. A few, however, get into the excellent rotation 

• Iiuuad of the plough, the ipide or i wide-pronged fork i« fomctimoi 
•led to dig up the poutoct* 
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of turnipSy barley» clover^ and wheat, upon lightish soil» though 
they are but few indeed. 

Clover is pretty generally cultivated upon gravelly, loamy» 
sandy* or lime-stone soils, in every other part of the Riding. 

It is too much the practice, in most parts of the North Riding 
to mow the clover twice ; but it is thought if only the first crop 
was mown, and the latter eaten with sheep, or if suflFered to re« 
main the second year, then also pastured with sheep, that the 
land would be kept in much better condition, than when two or 
three crops are mown oflF it. 

A large farmer in Ryedale is in the practice of having a few^ 
acres of clover to mow for green food, for his draught horses i 
though he does not cultivate clover for any other purpose : it is. 
given to them in the fold-yard, and he finds that five acres of it 
will keep during summer as many horses, as fifteen acres of pas* 
ture of good land. 

Both turnips and red clover are generally found to answer upon 
all soils, excepting clay. 

Sainfoin is beginning to be much grown upon the vein of lime- 
stone, on the south side of the eastern Moorlands, and has been 
for many years on the lime-stone soil on the north side of the 
Howardian hills. It is found to be extremely productive, yield* 
ing from two to three tons of hay per acre, of a most excellent 
quality, and to continue in the ground from 14 to 20 years.* 
These are the dMy places in the Riding where it is cultivated. 

* Edward Cleaver, Esq. of Nunnington, has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing account of the mode of cultivating sainfoin. 

** When we sow sainfoin, we give six bushels of seed to the acre, with 1 
" spring crop of corn ; the next year, we only just top it, to keep dowii the 
** weeds which grow amongst it, as it does not flower till the »econd year i 
** great caution is necessary in the choice of the seed, for it it 1 fact (not 
*' generally known) that sainfoin seed, more than a year old, will not vege* 
** tate at all, and therefore it should always be bought where you can be 
** upon a certainty. I have been repeatedly imposed upon by the seedsmen, 
** as it is difficult to distinguish the difference between old and new teed, 
** except by expcrimenti which comes too late. For this reisoo, teedsmcn 
** ought not to have anyaccd ia their powcuioaia the moaths of Mayi June,. 
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Marshall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkshire, speaking of 
sainfoin, says, 

'* The great advantage of sainfoin, and that which distinguishes 
*' it in a striking manner from all other crops, is that of its feed- 
^ ing principally below the field of ordinary vegetation : bringing 
^ up to the surface vegetable matter which, without it, would for 
^ ever have lain useless to agriculture ; and enriching the culti- 
^ vator with treasures, which without its assistance, might as well 
'' have been situated at the earth's centre. While he is annually 
«' reaping a crop of the most nutritious herbage agriculture is at 
'« present acquainted with, his s<»l, so hr from being exhausted, 
*^ is in all probability gathering rcrength to ena!?le it to throw 
^ out in future a succession of arable crops ; besides the addi- 
^ tional advantage arising from the quantity of manure which he 
•« has been extracting from the bowels of the canh, by twenty or 
•« thirty crops of sainfoin." 



GRASS LAND. 

The principal part of the grass land In the North Riding con- 
sists of old pasture and meadow, which are generally very much 
neglected, and lie in the worst form that can be devised ; in broad 
lands with very high ridges ; the consequence is, that the upper 

** or July, for lucb $etd CAn aniwer no other purpose than that of fraud or 
** deception ; tincc if used, it will be the certain meani of destroying the far* 
•• mer's crop. 
** 1 am the more particular with respect to sainfoin, because it may be 
* ** sown with success upon land of the most inferior value ; and if well at* 
** tended to, wil> produce two tons of hay upon an acre, in a favourable sea* 
** son. At all events, it must not be stocked with asy kind of caule after 
** Christmas, for they will destroy the bud for the next year. Hard mA* 
** nures sccro the properest for encouraging the growth, as common dung has 
^ generally too many other grass seeds in it, u»d saiofoi& wiU admit of so 
** rival to come near il." 
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parts are over-run with moss, and the lower parts with rushes '; 
and in case of drought the ridges are much burnt, and do not $• 
quickly receive advantage from rain, as when more level. It is 
also much over-run with thistles and ant-hills ; and the reason T 
always had given me for its remaining in this state, was, << that 
*^ the occupiers were restricted from ploughing it out/' I have 
often been surprised to see land in such a neglected and unpro* 
ductive state, frequently under the eye of both landlord and his 
agent ; it is very common to see land, which if ploughed up, and 
under a proper system of husbandry, would be worth zos. per 
acre, in its present state dear at 7 f • 

Artifi :ial Grasses. The sowing of grass seeds, to continue 
as meadow or pasture for only two or three years, i.<^ too little 
practised in every part of the Riding ; but it is more so, in that 
well cultivated part of the country lying betwixt Borough-bridge 
and Catterick. They are chiefly sown when the land is intended 
to nrmain permanently in grass ; and often with the second crop 
of corn after a fallow, when the land is become. foul and exhaust- 
ed ; nevertheless, there are several farmers who sow their grass 
seeds with the first crop after a fallow or turnips ; and a few in 
Ryedale who sow them upon a spring fallow, without corn upon 
strong land, and find it answer much better than sowing them 
with corn : indeed there is a very evident superiority in favour of 
that practice, when compared with that of sowing them with 
corn. The method is to sow them as soon in spring as the land 
can be made fit ; the tops of the weeds which may grow amongst 
them are mown off twice in the course of summer, and land roll- 
ed after each mowing ; by autumn, if the season has been tole* 
rably favourable, it is a rich luxuriant pasture. 

About Halnaby they sow hay-seeds and red clover on their 
worst land, and let it lie about 12 years, and manure it whilst 
young with fold-yard manure. 

Kind and Quantity o/'Sr^d.— The general practice is to sow 
white clover, trefoil, rib grass, and hay-seeds, with which some^ 
mix red clover ; others sow rye grass instead of the hay-seeds^ 
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It is common to sow from lo to 14 pounds of the small seeds per 
acre, about half of which is wliice clover. 

One large farmer in Ryedale sows of white clover, 14 lbs. and of 
trefoilf* rib grass, and red clover, 7 lbs. and one-quarter of hay* 
seeds, or in lieu of the hay-seeds, two bushels of rye grass : this 
is upon a good strong soil. Another very capital farmer sows 
20 bushels of well dressed hay-seeds, 10 pounds of white clover, 
and four pounds of red clover; but where the land is very shal- 
lowp two bushels of r}'e grass instead of the hay-seeds. 

Several people will not sow hay-seeds, from a just idea that 
they are composed of «' they don't know what,'* and therefore 
prefer rye grass. 

The best farmers usually pasture their hew laid ground the 
first two years, and that chiefly with sheep ; as they improve 
grass land more than any other species of stock, both by their 
treading, and by their dung and urine being more equally dis- 
persed over the land than those of any other. 

In the dales of .the eastern Moorlands it is the common prac- 
tice, if the land has not been longer than five or six years in 
ploughing, not to sow any grass seeds when it is laid down, but 
to let it acquire such a covering as nature will afford it ; the 
principal part of this consists of the meadow soft grass {bolcus 
lanaluSp provincially the dufReld grass) a very ordinary grass, 
either for meadow or pasture. The reason they assign for con- 
tinuing in that old practice is, that if the land is noc ploughed 
longer than five or six years^ it gets well covered in one year, and 
that white clover does not suit their soil, except where it is sandy 
upon a shale. 

If land, which has been a longer time than the above in 
ploughing, is wanted to be laid down, they sow rib grass and 
hay-seeds^ the last of which are produced from those natural 
meadows. 

^ Trefoil U fonad to tntwcr remirkably well for sbcepi upoa the thia 
linif-f**M*^ soU oa the aorthcra airgiaof Ryedale. 
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BAY-MAKING, 



In that branch of rural business, this district (excepting the 
dales on the western Moorlands) is generally deficient, no regular 
mode being followed. A great want of attention in general pre* 
vails in getting the crop dry, with as little loss of the virtues of 
the grass as may be. In this particular, the western dales excel 
every other district of which 1 have heard. For the following ac- 
count of the process of hay«making there, I am indebted to my 
friend William Fothergill, of Carr End. 

** Hay-making being of such great importance in agriculture, 
** perhaps the method practised in the dales of the North Riding, 
" &C deserves to be better known ; but may we not first consider 
" it as an axiom# that speedy and iqual ex&iccatioTi is of primary 
^* consequence to the preservation of the virtues of dried plants, 
«' whether for medical or economical purposes ; and this granted, 
«' then let us see how far the practice in these dales is likely to ob« 
** tain the desired endt 

** Mowing being the «ame in all places, I shall pass over that 
** operation, and proceed fb the next, which is spreading the 
*• swathes abroad ; this (provided the weather is promising) is 
'« always done as soon after mowing as the vacancies betwixt the 
** swathes are a little dried ; but always with the hands, not forks, 
^* the miserable invention of indolence : for if the hay-makers are 
'« cxpcrt,thcy will not only do it in less time, but more completely 
** than with forks. The grass being strewed equally, and laid as 
** light on the ground as possible, is suffered to remain in that con- 
•* dition till next day about 1 1 oVlocIC, when the upper surface of 
*< the grass will be found considerably dried and withered ; the 
'* hay-makers then begin at the side of the field farthest from the 
«' wind, and make the grass into small rows, which, if artfully 
** performed, will expose an entirely new surface to the influence 
<« of the sun and air ; this operation is performed with great fisi* 
'' cility. In the evening of the same day» the rows are made into 

G 
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^ ixnall cocks ; the next morning (as soon as the dew is well 
^ evaporated) the cocks are spread abroad carefully by the hand ; 
'« about noon, when thought necessary, it is again made into 
'* small rows called turnings, which, by varying the surface, ex* 
'* pedites its complete drying ; and if the weather has been per- 
«' fectly fine, from the cutting of the grass, it is found sufHcicntly 
*< dry to carry to the barn or rick, if the quantity to be put to- 
^ gether is not very great ; but if that is th*? case, it is sometimes 
** made into large cocks, where it is suffered to undergo a slight 
** fermentation, but is never allowed to remain long before it is 
«' carried, as the base of the cock would be injured by the mois- 
'* ture of the ground, as well as the outside by the influence of 
«• the weather. 

<* In the dales where the above method of hay-making is prac- 
^* tised, there is scarce an acre in tillage. Hay is the grand ob- 
«' ject of the farmer, and he bestows upon it the most sedulous 
** attention, and has many difSculties to combat : the season 
<* commences late, the surrounding hills occasion frequent and 
«< sudden showers, and the meadows which are all natural, 
«« abound with the trifolium repens and praten$e» ranunculus 
•• bulbosust repcns and acris, spiraa ulmaria, sanguisorba officii 
•* nalist pluntago lanccolaius, geranium sylvaiicum znd pra* 
** tense, betonica (officinalis, &c. which being more succulent 
** than the grasses properly so called, are more difficult to har- 
^* vest than the produce of meadows where the grasses greatly 
** predominate ; yet with all these difficulties, more hay is reaped 
«< in these dales with the same number of hands, than in any 
«« other pbce I have seen. The excellence of this method con- 
«« sists in exposing as great a surface as possible to the influence 
<< of the sun and air, and varying that surface as often as neces- 
*' sary by the most simple operations, by which means the whole 
«« is equally and readily dried. This certainly must be prcfcr- 
«« able to the practice which prevails in many parts of England, 
** of letting the grass lie several days in swathes. The operation 
«* of the dew by night, and the sun by day, deprives the upper 
«' surface of smell, taste, and every essential of good hay, whilst 



«* the under part remains green as when cut; it U then cardefilf 
<' thrown abroad with forks, and sutFered to remain till dry 
** enough to carry. Let reason and experience determine 
<' whether hay reaped in this, or the manner firsc mcaiioned* if 
^' likely to be most nutritive and palauble." 



MANURES. 



No branch of rural economy is managed with less attention or 
judgment, than that of making and preserving the manure pro- 
duced upon the farms. The site of a fold or dunghill is gene- 
rally chosen upon a hill side, where there may be a good fall for 
the water to run off; the eaves of the buildings usually drop in« 
to the fold-yard, the water consequently runs through the manure^ 
and carries the strength of it, cither into a road or a ditch, 
where it is entirely lost to the farmer. 

A few attentive farmers are in the practice of having a year's 
manure beforehand; while others, as soon as the fold -yards are 
cleared of cattle, have all the manure turned over and laid more 
compact, which brings on a strong fermentation, and makes it 
tolerably fit to use for turnips that year. 

Lime is generally used, and when the land has not been long 
in ploughing, is found to answer very well on all soils, but in* 
comparably well upon land fresh pared and burnt. It is seldom 
laid upon grass land, except in composts ; and is applied to a 
great extent, and with peculiar advantage on the rich arable 
lands of Ryedale, and with equal advantage, though less exten* . 
sivcly, on the grass lands. 

Lime is an utter enemy to ling or bent ; so much so to the 
former especially, that . wherever iven Umc^itom unbumt ia 
thrown down upon ling, in no great length of time the chip- 
pings of the stones, and the substance washed off from them by 
rain, entirely destroy the ling, and produce a fine sweet herbage. 



In the western Moorlands, when land which is over-run with 
ling or bent is intended to be improved, it is the practice to lay 
on three or four chaldrons of lime per acre; which in one year en- 
tirely change the natural produce to that of a fine turf, full of 
white clover. 

Kelp asbe s a re principally engrossed by the proprietors of 
the allum works along the sea coast; but are sometimes used for 
grass land, and found to be a very valuable manure. 

Turf asbes'-^^^zre used in the dales of the eastern Moorlands, 
and along the coast: they make an excellent hand manure for any 
kind of crop, particularly turnips ; but they are not used to the 
extent they deserve. 

C0nt^os<s— are much used in the northern part of the Vale 
of York; and in some degree in almost every other part of the 
Riding: they are made of the cleanings of ditches, and sometimes 
of the shovellings of roads,* mixed with lime, and all thoroughly 
incorporated: though it is not a strong manure, yet it is found to 
be very beneficial to grass land. 

Isaac Leatham of Barton, near Malton, has made a compost of 
earth, and soot, or pigeons* dung; in the proportion of two loads, 
of thirty bushels each, of the first, to eight bushels of either of 
the last, spread in layers of six inches {slratum super stratum), 
to the thickness of three or four feet: if the heaps are cut down 
perpendicularly at the time of carrying them away, the compost 
will be sufficiently mixed. He has found it answer well for wheat 
and artificial grasses, if laid on early in the spring. 

Bartholomew Rudd of Marsk, makes composts of kelp-ashes, 
sea-weed, slam from the allum works, and lime, all mixed toge- 
ther with earth, and finds them to answer well, f Slam he has not 

* The thovellingi of roads ire tucd only by i few individuaU; aod» nou 
wlthsunding many ot* the roadt ia tbii Riding ire repaired with Ume-ttone, 
•od the shovel lingi collected ia heapt, the firmcrt are too idle to cart them 
Away, 

f Slam ia a refuse ia the making of aUum i but of the component paru of 
which, X am soc sufficiently a c qua i nted with chemistry to be qualified to 
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long used; but from the experience be bas bad of it, he thinks it 
very b<;ncficial. 

It does not appear that marie now is, or ever has been made 
use of as a manure; or is to be found in any part of this Riding. 



WATERING OF GRASS LAND, 

Notwithstanding this branch of improvement has been success- 
fully practised in some of the southern counties for many years, 
yet is the practice unattemptcd in thin Riding, which aflfords so 
many situations where considerable quantities of land might be 
watered at a very small expence; indeed, necessity has driven 
some individuals, in dry summers, by stopping the course of 
brooks and rivers, to turn the water over such of their pastures 
as were capable of receiving the benefit ; but I have not met 
with one instance of a regularly watered meadow. 

The lands immediately adjoining all the rapid rivers or streams^ 
are well situated for that improvement; and all the dales in both 
the Moorlands are singularly so ; scarce a field in them that has 
not a stream of fine spring water running through it ; and in the 
western Moorlands, most of the streams issue out of lime-stone; 
which, I apprehend, fertilizes the water in a considerable de» 
gree. 



PARING AND B URNING. 

This mode of breaking up coarse, rough turf, is pnctised in 
every part of the North Riding ; but more generally on the east 
side than the west : it is performed with a " paring spade," which 
a man thrusts forward with his loins ; and which cuts the sod^ 
about one foot in breadth, and three feet in length : it is gene- 
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rally thought best to pare as thin as the nature of the turf will 
allow, so as that it be clean cut up ; if the weather is so unsettled 
mfter paring, that the sods do not get dry when lying upon the 
ground, women and children are employed to set them on edge, 
to expedite their drying ; after which they are put into heaps, 
about the size of a bushel, and burnt. 

The opinions of both landlord and tenant respecting this mode 
of breaking up old grass land, are rery rarious and contradictory ; 
tome asserting it to be the most profitable improvement on old, 
coarse grass ground, while others condemn it, as being the worst 
piece of husbandry that can be practised. 

Paring and burning is generally thought not to answer so well 
upon strong city soils, as upon those less tenacious. 

William Coopland of Aisenby, near TopclifFc, has communi* 
cated to me the following account of an experiment he made in 
paring and burning. 

*' Fxom an accurate experiment I made some years since, I am 
«' confident tliat the best method of breaking up grass land, which 
<' has a tough, coarse turf, is to plough it, for the first time, just 
'« before winter sets in; to cross-plough it in the spring; and» 
*' during the course of summer, give it repeated ploughings and 
«' harrowings, with large, heavy harrows ; to lime it well ; and in 
«' autumn, sow it with wheat. The above method was practised 
^ '* on one half of a field ; the remainder of which was pared and 
' ** burnt : the result was, that the crops upon the pared and 
<^ burnt land,' after the first two or three years, kept gradually 
*« growing worse; and upon the ploughed ground, the crops for 
«' some years grew better ; and afterwards were visibly superior 
** to the pared and burnt land.*' ^ 



* I uw 1 field in Rye dale which wat ploughed out of grata about to years 
tince; oae acre of which wat at that time extremely coarse and rushy, and 
^as pared and burnt, the rest not. I was told by the occupier, the crops 
were uaifomly better whilst ia ploughing on the pared and burnt part, thaa 
•o that which was not : the field has now been laid down to grass several 
TMst; that pan w^h wm pared lad burnt, is aow quite free from rushes. 
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Paring and burning it often very injudiciously applied: where 
the soil is thin, it is always improper; and where tbe turf is fine, 
and the soil good, it is neediest. > 

Where tenants are at liberty to manage in their own way, the 
land is often very improperly cropped after this mode of manage- 
ment : it is frequently sown wirh rape, which stands to seed; next 
with wheat ; then oats ; perhaps for two or three yean. It is no 
wonder, where such management prevails, that paring and burn- 
ing should be in disrepute with landlords. The ashes ccruinly 
make the soil very fruitful for a time i but if it be not kept sup- 
ported with manures, but constantly cropped, it becomes in a few 
years so exhacsted, as to be little better than a taput tnorlvum. 

Where the land is properly managed after paring and burning, 
it is generally esteemed, both by landlord and tenant, the best and 
most profitable mode of breaking up old coarse pasture ground s 
but where the management is opposite, it is much to be disap- 
proved of, especially by the landlord. 

The best fanners sow, fint, turnips, which are eaten upon the 
land ; next, oats, but sometimes wheat (if the turnips are con- 
sumed in time] i then oatt again i and fallow the following year 
for turnips. 

About the south-east comer of the Howardian hills, if the land 
be strong, it is pared and burnt as early in spring at the weather 
will permit! then fallowed and limed for turnips : thit is found to 
be the best mode of management of that soil. 

After paring and burning, upon all soils (except where too 
wet), turnips or rape, for eatage, ought to be town either the 
first or second year: when sown the fint, the land should be not 
less than twice ploughed, and well harrowed and broke, to prevent 
the roots of the grass, and other vegetables, from growing ag;un, 
which they generally do when only once ploughed, and occasion 
the land to be extremely full of sods for two or three years after: 
repeated ploughings and harrowingt also form a better matrix in 
which the teed may vegetate. 

and ii covered with ■ good, tw^et heibage [ whilu Uw rcmModcc of tte 
ield it very full of nubci, ud the kcrbige very come. 
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When turnips are sown with once ploughing, there is generally 
not a sufficient mould for the protection of the seed, and in which 
it can regetate, whereby the crop is very often partial and ir- 
regular. 

Liine would also be found extremely beneficial in improving 
the turnips, and the succeeding crops* which ought to be in a si- 
milar course to the following : 

First, turnips; second, oats; third, pease or beans, which 
should be hoed; or, instead of them, a green crop, either of clo- 
ver, or rape and rye mixed, to be eaten off with sheep, or tares 
which might be mown, either for green fodder, or to make into 
hay; fourth, wheat; fifth, turnips. 



DRAINING. 



This species of improvement is not yet to generally adopted as 
it deserves, but is rather increasing; the most has been executed 
in the northern part of the Vale of York, and in Ryedale; and 
some little in almost every other part of the Riding; and without 
doubt would become general, if, where the land is let at will, the 
landlords would unite with the tenants in the expence; or agree, 
that in case the tenant should leave the farm in a given number 
of years (supposed to be within a sufficient term for him to be re- 
paid, that he should be allowed for the expence in ])roportion to 
the time expired. But under-draining is expensive; and where 
the tenant enjoys his farm at the will of the landlord, it is a dis- 
couragement to make this, as well as other expensive improve- 
ments. 

The mode of doing it is, to cut the drains along the verge of 
the higher side of the springy ground, of a sufficient depth to 
catch the spring; the water from which is conveyed by other 
drains into some open ditch ; and it is sometimes necessary to 
make some cross drains* to take the water away more effectually; 
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and where cobblef (pebble stones) only are used ; and which, on> 
account of their inclination to be globular, and coascquently to> 
leave greater interstices than any other materials that can be used*. 
are the best calculated of all others for the purpose, the drains 
are tilled with them to the depth of about half a yard, or more, i£ 
they are plentiful : upon the cobbbs, a covering of irr\w is I^d ;. 
and over it the tucf. if in a grass licld : these, together* effectu- 
ally prevent the loose earth from falling among the stones, and 
injuring the course for the waur. If no turf is produced iot 
making the drai.is. It must either be procured from a distance*, 
or a greater quantity of straw made use of: and lastly, die re- - 
maining part of the cut Is- made level with the earth that came 
out of it. But where stones, not possessing the globular shape- 
of the above, or common quarry stones, are used to fonn the- 
draio, it is usual to make a small conduit or tunnel along the bot- 
tom of the drain to convey the water; then to fill to- a certaioi 
height with loose broken stones, and finish off as before. 

Wood is not often applied to the purpose of draining, because,. 
though in many places it is plentiful, stone is in general more so;, 
and though the wood will perform its office equally well at fint*. . 
drains made with it are more liable to decay j and if taken up to- 
repair, cannot be renewed with the old materials ; a disadvantage 
not found where stone is used. 

In a few situations^ where neither of the above materials can 
be easily procured, hollow drains are made in the following man- 
ner: suppose a drain be cut if feet wide at top, and three feet 
deep ; at the depth, of two feet» it it contracted to one foot ; at 
the bottom of this another cut is made, about nine inches wide*, 
wliich tapers to the bottom,, and consequently leaves a shoulder 
on each side, of the breadth of 1 i inches, and at the depth of two- 
feet troin the surface ; the top sod is put in with the grass side 
downwards, and beLig half a foot wider than the vacancy in- 
tended to receive It, Is necessarily rammed ui very bard, and be- 
comes capable of supporting the canb, with which the remainder 
of the drain is-filled. 

This drain, where the toil i$ of a teaacJQus. quality., and the 
H 
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iield remains in grass* wlU last a great number of years ; but 
there is danger when in ploughing, of the horses feet breaking 
into the drain, and stopping the passage for the water. 

A considerable degree of attention is paid, in most parts of 
the North Riding, to gripping (that is, open surface-draining) 
the ploughed' land, in order to carry off the surface water; but 
a general neglect of the grass land prevails in this respect; the 
fiirrows of which are often filled with water, which is suffered to 
remain till imbibed by the earth* or evaporated by the sun and 
winds. 



FENCES. 



White thorn (provincially quick-wood), constitutes the most 
common fence throughout the Riding ; and is planted for fences 
when about three years old. 




Where a ditch is necessary, it is common to lay one row of sods 
upon that edge of the bank on which the wood is intended to be 
planted, with the grass side of the sod to the ditch; the plants, 
after being pruned to the length of about four or five inches, are 
put upon the back of the sod, with the end about one inch above 
ground : then more of the best earth is taken out of the ditch, to 
put to the othet side of the plants : they are securely fi^nced firom 
cattle with posts and rails ; and for six or ievtn years after are, 
or ought to be, kept clean firom weeds ; but a manifest want of 
care in that respect is too often to be perceived. 
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TUe after-management of tliose hedges admits of tome varietyi 
and it is very rare in this Riding to «ee any under one that u 
good. Tne usual mode is extremely bad. and certain in a short 
time to ruin the fence. 

When the hedge has acquired a pretty considerable degree of 
strength, perhaps at];about lo years old. it is headed down to 
about two or three feet in height, by which the succeeding shoots 
rise from the top of the stems; in the course of a very few years 
the lower part becomes naked and bare, and many of the itcint 
die, and consequently the hedge full of openings; when it has 
again grown large, those shoots which rise ftupi the top of the 
old stems are again cut, leaving only a few to be laid down even 
with the top of the fence i this is accomplished by malting a nick 
on one side; which gives them sufficient liberty tolie in an hori> 
aontal posidon, being bent down on the contrary tide to that on 
which th^ are nicked. 



This mode of management makes a fence very unsightly, aod 
never is sufficient to turn sheep without the addition of dead 
wood. 

Another mode 9f management, which is much superior to the 
above, though not without its inconveniences, is adopted by te* 
veral formers ( and that is, iayiug the hedge. 
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Tbit IS chiefly performed upon hedges rather young ; and is done 
by cutting off the stems dose to the ground, leaving only one in 
A foot# which is dressed all the way up to near the top» and is 
nicked and interwoven in a reclining position, with upright stakesL 
driven into the ground, at about the distance of half a yard ; the 
4op of the fence is then ** bound " with hazles, or other small 
wood* which is twisted together, and incloses each stake; this 
stiffens tlie stakes, and keeps layers in their places ; from the 
bottom of the fence proceeds innumerable shoots, which form, in 
about two years time, a very thick young hedge; but the incon- 
venience is, that the layers in a few years die, particularly if they 
.be strong ones, when the dropping from them, and from the 
dead bindings, injure the tender wood beneath. 

A very few, when the fimce wants renewing, and they can pro* 
rtect it from cattle for a few years, head the whole down to the 
ground; in consequence of which, it puts forth a prodigious 
number of shoots, and is the best nuxie of renewing a hedge. 

In the low lands adjoining the river Derwent in the Marshes, 

about Ayton and Wykeham, where drains are wanted as well as 

fences, two ditches, each eight feet wide, and sixteen rcet asunder, 

are made ; the soil which comes out of the ditches is thrown on 

the intermediate space, which is planted with bitter willow {salix 

jptntandria) on each side, and alder and birch in the middle. 

^his is at first a good fence ; but it takes up much land, and is 

only to be practised where that is not very valuable : the space 

between the ditches is rendered very useful and profitable to the 

farmers, by producing wood for rails, gate and stack bar slices, 

hedge stakes, and several other purposes. 

In the dales of both the Moorlands, where stone is plentiful, 
stone walls without mortar are the prevailing fence; they are 
made about 5 foct high, geoecftlly coped either with large stones 
horizontalty,.or less stones ^et. upon an edge. 
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LIVE STOCK. 



The breed of cattle throughout the North Riding, is the short 
horned, except towards its western extremity, where some small 
long horned cattle are to be met with ; and also a mixed breed 
between the two ; — the natural consequence of bordering on the 
West Riding and Westmoreland, the countries of the long homed 
breed. 

The short horned cattle of the northern part of the Vale of 
York, and of Cleveland (where also considerable numbers are 
bred) , are known by the name of the Tees-water breed ; and in 
the south of England, by that of the Holdemess cattle, from the 
district of that name in the East Riding, where this breed wat' 
either originally established, or first so improved as to bring it 
into -notice, and where, with the district now under survey, the 
best of the breed are still to be met with* This district is sup- 
posed to produce the largest cattle in the kingdom ; and several 
proprietors of stocks have o^ late years, at considerable expence, 
attentively improved them, encouraged thereto by the great prices 
given for cattle of this breed, in consequence of its increasing re- 
putation. But it is a matter of regret, that a great want of atten- 
tion among the generality of farmers in improving their stocks, 
should still prevail ; which can proceed only from a narrow and 
ill-judged parsimony; as spirited improvers are scattered over 
the whole of that part of the Vale, north of Bedale, through 
whom, ?.t little additional expence, they might obtain the neces- 
sary improvement. 

The cattle of the improved breed are very large and handsome ; 
their colour, light red, or black blotches distinctly marked on a 
white ground; their backs level ; throat clean; neck fine; car- 
cass full and round ; quarters long ; hips and rumps even and 
wide ; they stand rather high on their legSj ha^idle very kindly^ 
are light in the bone in proportion to their size» and have a veiy 
fine coat, and thin hide. s 

The best farmers breed and completely fatten their cattlci 
Their steers (young oxen) when three paru fat, in the automiu 
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after they are three years oId» sell from 1 3 to 18 pound each ; and 
in the spring, when completely fat» being then 4 years old, from 
18 to 24 pound each. 

Very few oxen:i in the northern part of the Vale, and Clevc- 
land, are used for the purposes of the draught. 

Henry Peirse, Esq. of Bedale, has a breed of very large horn- 
less cattle; some of the cows are very handsome, clean, and well 
made ; he has a pair of oxen rising 4 years old feeding, which, 
without doubt, now weigh upwards of 90 stones each (14 lbs. to 
the stone) • 

In the southern part of the Vale of York, breeding of cattle is 
not so much attended to as in the northern part ; the object of 
cattle there being for the dairy, for the making of butter and old 
milk cheese; and consequently the milk alone is attended to. 
The calves there are all fed for the butcher, except what are suf- 
ficient to keep up the number of cows ; and therefore very few 
farmers pay any attention to the improvement of their stock; 
oor indeed under such a system is it necessary for them to do it: 
there is scarce one breeder in ten who would send a cow five 
miles to a good bull, and pay five shillings for the use of him, if 
he could obtain the calf by any ordinary bull nearer home, at the 
common price of one shilling for each cow. 

This breed is generally coarse about the head, light in the fore 
quarter, coarse about the hips and rump, but rather shorter 
legged than in the northern part of the Vale, 

The cattle of the western Moorlands are small : in the lower 
parts of the dales, they are generally of the short horned kind s 
but in the higher situations, near the Moors, and on the borders 
of the West Riding and Westmoreland, the long horned breed 
prevails; and in consequence of there being two breeds in the 
neighbourhood, it is natural that there should be a considerable 
number of a mongrel, or mixed breed, between the two ; this 
mixtucp (in the opiiuon of many there) produces the best breed. 
They are rather heavier than the true long horned, and graze 
more kindly than the short homed ; and weigh, when fot, from 
30 to 40 stones. 
No oxen are here uied for labour. 
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In the eastern Moorlands and the coasts a great number of 
very good cattle are bred ; they are not quite so large as those 
near the Tees* but are clean and fine in the bone» and Tcry free 
feeders. Great numbers of the oxen are worked until six or 
seven years old, and then are sold* chiefly to the graziers of the 
south of Yorkshire and of Lincolnshire* by whom they are pre* 
ferred to every other breed. 

The good qualides of the cattle stock of this district seem to 
be more owing to the soil* climate* or accident* or all of them 
united* than to the care and attention of the breeders* whose 
spirit for improvements is very feeble indeed. 

In Ryedale* with the Marishes and the Howardian hills* many 
cattle are bred* and a considerable degree of attention is paid to 
their improvement by several spirited individuals ; and here* next 
after the banks of the Tees* the best of the short horned cattle 
bred in this Riding are to be met with ; the breed formerly was 
crossed with bulls from Holderness* but since the Tees-water 
bulls have taken the lead* they have been chiefly resorted to for 
improvement. 

The following are the dimensions and weight of a cow 5 

years old* bred by John Dowker of Salton* which was killed last 

Spring: 

Ft, In. 

4 7 



7 
7 

9 

a 



6 
10 

7 

4 



Height at shoulder • 

Length from horn to tail 

Girth behind the shoulders 

Round the hind ribs . • • 

Width across the hips 
Her four quarters weighed 90 stones* and she was sold for 
^28. 10*. 

The breed of Ryedale is generally very large* with great bone* 
and dc»es not feed quite so quick as the Tees-water ; to remedy 
which* the Sussex breed ^ has been used for a cross by two 

* The Sui«ex breed it fine in the bead and bonet with ta eye remarkably 
fuU and lively 1 deep in the breast; wide in the hipt; dean in the thigh 1 
and ahewt a remarkable a|^ility and qnicknesi & and conieqiicmly ta as 
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fanners of the Dale : the effect of it has been to produce more 
kindly feeders, to reduce the size a little, to render the bone 
much finer, and to improve the whole form. 

53;^^._The sheep of the old stock of the northern part of 
the Vale of York, and of Cleveland, are very large, coarse boned, 
slow feeders, and the wool dry and harsh ; they feed to from 30 to 
40 pounds per quarter, at 3 years old; and a few have been fed 
above that weight, and produce 10 or 11 lbs. of wool each ; but 
of late years the stocks of very many of the breeders have under- 
gone a great change^ and been much improved by the use of 
rams of the Dishley breed, which have considerably reduced the 
bone and ojffal» improved the wool in quality, and the mutton 
also, which is much finer grained» and better flavoured than of 
the old breeds and fatter at 2 years old, than the other at 3. 
The wethers are generally sold at 2 years old, before they are 
shorn, at from 42s. to $01. each ; and weigh from 24 to 30 lbs. 
per quarter : the fleece of these sheep weighs from 6 to 8 lbs. 

This improvement in the breed of sheep extends betwixt the 
Swale and the western Moorlands, as far south as the West Rid- 
ing; but it is not yet so general in the southern part of the Vale 
as the northern. 

In that part of the Vale of York, east of the river Swale, 
scarce any attention is paid to the improvement of sheep, except 
by a very few individuals ; indeed, not many sheep are bred : 
tliree or four dilFerent breeds may frequently be found in one 
farmer's stock ; and one would think (from their appearance) 
that considerable pains had been token to select the refuse of the 
several countries from which they have been brought :-^as a 
proof of the want of a proper spirit for improvement, the com* 
roon purchase price of a ram to ride a stock of ewes, is from i8s« 
to about 30s. the latter being esteemed a very great price. 

In Cleveland, Sir Thomas Dundas has crossed, for two or three 
years past# his ewes of the Lincolnshire breed with rams of the 

ocdteni croM ior producinf wofkiafT ttUhiaBd leaeraiiy aUki bertt r ihaa 
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Dishley blood ; his stock now is very valuab!:e, both for wool and 
carcass. Except at Upleatham, the Dishle;/ blood has made but 
little way in Cleveland, the fanners beinj; closely attached to 
their old breed ; but some, by putting a Tees -water rann to ewes 
of the eastern Moorlands, have produced a stock better adapted 
to poor land than the Tees-water breed ; i:hey however fall far 
short in the valuable properties of the improved breed in the 
Vale of York. 

The sheep of Ryedalc, the Marishcs» and the Hovrardian hilts, 
possess much of the Lincolnshire blood ; the original breed of 
the Dale having been improved by that cross; they are very slow 
feeders, are light forward, have the loin arid chine narrow, the 
wool strong and heavy, and pelts thick ; t'Ut through the great 
spirit and judgment of several of the breeders^ their stocks have 
been amazingly improved by the introduction of the Dishley 
blood into them, to which some are now nearer allied than the 
owners of others wish theirs to be, from an dpinion that the cross 
of the Dishley breed with sheep of a larger kind are more valuable 
than the pure breed, which they think too small: this improved 
breed is about the same size, but produces ruhcr more wool than 
that of the Vale of York. 

A few sheep arc bred on the higher inclosed lands of the Dales 
in the western Moorlands, which are mostly white faced, with 
horns, and of a very different appearance from any others in this 
county; the wool dry, harsh, and thick S(t; they are very slow 
fecdcn, and will weigh, when three years old, about 18 or to lbs. 
per quarter, and produce abouc five or six pounds of wool* 

The sheep which are bred upon the moors of the western 
Moorlands are horned, have grey faces ard legs, and many of 
them a black spot on the back of the neck, and wool rather 
coarse and open; it is usual to sell the wethers, when 4 years old« 
at about us* each ; but the principal part of the sheep on the 
western Moors are Short Scots (so called in opposition to a largei* 
breed of Scotch sheep, which are called Long Scots) « which are 
bought about Midsummer, and are usually sold off again in the 
wane of that lummen or the summer following. 

I 
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The breed of sheep on the eastern Moorlands have horns, and 
Uack or mottled foces and legs, are small and very hardy, suit* 
able to their pasture and the climate they inhabit ; their wool is 
open, loose, and coarser than of those bred on the western Moor- 
lands ; they are rather less in size, and sell, when 4 years old, at 
about 9 or 10 shillings each* 

The fleeces of the sheep of both the Moorlands average from 
3 to 4 lbs* each. 

//ori^i.—— -Yorkshire has long been famed for its breed of 
horses, and particularly this Riding, in almost every part of 
which considerable numbers are still bred; the prevailing species 
of which are those adapted to the coach and the saddle. 

In the northern part of the Vale of York, the breed has got too 
light in bone for the use of the farmers, by the introduction of 
too much of the racing blood ; but the most valuable horses for 
the saddle, and some coach horses, are there bred. 

In Cleveland, the horses arc fuller of bone than those last dc* 
scribed; they are' clean, well made, very strong and active, and 
are extremely well adapted to the coach and the plough. 

In the southern part of the Vale of York, the Howardian hills, 
Ryedale, and the Marishes, a greater mixture prevails, both of 
the black and the racing blood, than in Cleveland; nevertheless, 
those districts pro<f uce a very considerable number of both coach 
and saddle horses; but want of attention or judgment, or both, 
in the owners of mares, in not suiting them with proper stallions, 
evidently injures the breed. 

The dales of the eastern Moorlands, and the coast, rear many 
horses, which are rather of a smaHer breed than those before de- 
!!cribed, but are a hardy useful race, though generally too low for 
the coach. 

Horses constitute a considerable part of the stock of the high 
parts of the western Moorlands ; the farmers there generally keep 
a few Scotch galloways, which they put to stallions of the coun- 
try, and produce an hardy and very strong race in pro{)ortion to 
their size, which are chiefly sold into the manufacturing part of the 
West Riding and Lancashire, to be employed in ordinary purposes. 
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Some large farmerf in the Vale of York, and in Ryedale, do 
not breed many horses, but buy colts when z or 3 years old, 
which they keep until 4, using them for the purposes of the farm ; 
they are then sold, and generally (o tl:e London dealers. By 
this annual practice their stock is kept up; and (hey get a consi> 
<lcrablc profit yearly by the hordes, which perform the business of 
the farm. 

The farmers who breed hors;i, gcneidlly breed from those 
marcs which arc employed in the business of the farm ; these are 
often worked until the very time of foaling;, after which they have 
usually two or three weeks rest before they are agaio taken to 
work; the foal, during the time the dam u working [especially 
whilst it is young) , is shut up in a stable ; and it is the practice 
of some, before she is suffered to go to the foal, after returning 
from work, to bathe her udder with cold water, and to draw most of 
the milk from it, to prevent the milk which may have been heated 
by labour from having any hurtful effect upon the foal ; some 
continue this practice as long as the foal 1 ucks ; others, after the 
foal has got sufHcient strength to travel along with th« mare, 
take it along with her into the fields, and frequently suffer it to 
suck, from an opinion that by the milk tcing frequently drawn, 
less danger arises of its being heated, or OJ' possessing any quaitt/ 
.prejudicial to the foal. 

The general time of foaling it about May-day (from which day 
the age of all horses is reckoned)* and that of weaning about 
Michaelmas, when the foals are put into {;ood after-grass, or the 
best pasture the farmer possesses : they remain there as long as 
the weather permits (if there is sufGcient food) , and on the ap- 
proach of winter have a little good hay gii^en them, where there 
Is a stable or hovel that they can go into it their pleasure. Ihe 
colts are usually gelded in the spring following, and in summer 
are allowed only an inferior pasture; the next winter, they make 
their living in the fields, or in the straw-yard, except they are iii> 
tended to work tn the spring, which is :5requently expected of 
those of a ttiong kind; such are rather bitter kept, as the time 
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tf labour draws nigh* and are only put to light and easy work, 
and generally work only half a day at once. 

Some keep their colts a year longer before the operation is per- 
formed, and iind that such Ixcome the stronger and handsomer 
horses : the foal always receives a great check by being weaned, 
which it does not well recover before it gets the fresh pasture of 
the following summer. The foals which are gelded at one year 
eld, receive a second check at the very time they should begin to 
recover the first ; whereas, at two years old, they appear to be in 
the best condition for the operation, and recover at least as well as 
at one year old, and are much improved by the keeping of the 
preceding year. 

Many of the breeders sell thiCir colts in autumn, when rising 3 
years old ; but others keep them a year, and some two years lon- 
ger, working them until two or three months before the time of 
selling them. 

Making up for Sali.'-^'-^Tht method practised by the formers 
in making up their two year old colts for sale in autumn, is to 
give them some good grass, and only take them up about a week 
before the time of sale, in order to reduce their carcass, improve 
their coats, and teach them to lead ; they are usually sold with 
their full tails to dealers, who afterward make them up more ac- 
cording to art. The first business is to draw their corner teeth, 
in order to make three and four year old horses have the mouths 
of those of five; they alsa undergo the operations of docking and 
nicking ; and after having been kept for two or three months on 
mashes made of bran, ground oats, or boiled corn, they are sold 
to the London dealers, who, it is said, sell those 3 or 4 year old 
horses as if they were 5. years old : they are then taken into imme- 
diate work, either for tho coach or saddle, and in a few montlis 
are completely destroyed by this premature and too severe 
labour* 

This drawing the teeth is not a fraud practised upon the Lon- 
don dealers ; they know the deception^ and insist upol: its being 
done by the country dealers* It is requisite to be done son;c 



months before the London dealers finally sell therA for use» or 
the tooth which denotes a horse to be five years old, would not be 
grown ; consequently the deception could not have taken place. 

Exportation of Horses.— —The horsei which are sold for the 
London market, if for the carriage, are chiefly bay geldings, with* 
but little white on their legs and faces ; those which have much 
white, with chesnut, roan, and other unusually coloured horses, 
and mares, generally do not bear an equ il price in the London 
market, but with other slight and undersized horses are more 
sought after by foreigners, and eagerly purchased by them for ex* 
portation ; or are exported by people of this country, who cany 
them to the foreign markets, and ultimarely obtain a price for 
them, equal to that obtained for those sK>ld for home use ; by 
these means the exportation, contrary to in usually received but 
ill founded opinion, has a strong tendencjr to reduce the price of 
those horses which are calculated for tlie home market; and 
since as many fillies as colts are naturally bred, and one-third of 
the colts at least will either have too much white for the home 
market, or be of some other colour than that which is fashionable 
at the time, if the breeder had not a market for those, which ap- 
pear :o be two-thirds at least of all he unavoidably breeds,, 
be would be compelled to put such a price upon the one-third 
which happened to suit the home marketi or variable taste of the 
moment, as would pay for the other two-tliirds ; which last would 
cither be unsaleable, or fetch very inadequate prices. The con- 
sequence naturally flowing from this wc>uld be, that the price 
of horses used at home would be far greater than at present, 
when a foreign demand procures to the breeder nearly as good a 
price for the horses, that would otherwise be useless and unsale- 
able, as for tliose which are valued at honne. 

P/g-s.— The breed of pigs which prevails throughout the 
whole of the North Riding, is of the long- eared kind, having long 
legs, high narrow backs, and low shoulders ; they are very slow 
feeders, and require good meat to keep them even in tolerable 
condition ; a few individuals keep the Chinese kind, and also a. 
good breed of the Berkshire sort, both which are. much moruc 
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kindly feeders than the first. In Ryedale the Chinese breed are 
gaining ground* through the liberality of a gentlewoman now re- 
sident in that neighbourhood, who possessed of two or three ex- 
cellent sows* has distributed several of their produce* both male 
and female* in the neighbourhood. They are larger than most 
of the Chinese breed I have seen ; the old sow* as she runs about 
will weigh 1 6 or 17 stones. 

J. Dowker of Sal ton has also an excellent breed of pigs* be- 
tween the Chinese and Berkshire; they are deep and thick bodied* 
very handsome* and when only moderately fat* will weigh 20 
stones. 

Rabbits. A few rabbit warrens are met with on the de- 
tached moors* and also on the skirts of the higher moors ; but 
they are not to that extent as to make them an object of atten- 
tion in this survey. 

The species arc the common grey* except the stock on a warren 
in Wensley Dale of about 150 or 200 acres* which consists of sil- 
ver greys, and is the only warren I have heard of entirely stocked 
with this species ; they are said to have been brought some years 
since from a warren in Lincolnshire* whither they had been 
originally brought from Ireland : the skins of this species are 
worth double those of the greys. They are not used for felts as 
the last* but dressed as furs* and ultimately exported in that state 
to China* there to be worn by the principal people. 

Bees. There are many considerable stocks of bees kept in 
the dales* particularly In those of the eastern Moorlands ; the ho- 
ney produced by which* being collected chiefly from ling* is 
strong and high coloured. 

In the lower parts of the Riding are some few stocks* but I ap- 
prehend not one-tenth part of what might be kept. When we 
consider the present exorbitant price of sugar* that all the ho* 
ney which is not gathered is lc>st* and that the expence attending 
the management of bees b so trivial* it appears very dcsireable 
Xhat stocky should be kept suflicient to collect the whole. 
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FARM HOUSES AND OFFICES. 

Throughout the whole of the North Riding, except Cleveland^ 
a large proportion of the farm houses and offices is very dlsad* 
vantageously situated, as they are generally in villages ; which oc- 
casions the lands to be much intermixed^ and throws soma 
portion of the ground a long way from home. Many of them 
are also old and inconveniently constructed, and a general want 
of convenience prevaib for housing of cattle.* 

Many old farm houses conveniently situated upon the farms^ 
have very inconvenient offices ; but those which have been built 
of late years, are generally better circumstanced, both in point of. 
situaKon, and convenient arrangement 6f their offices. 

In the western dales, the cattle being housed in winter, ha/ 
barns, with a cow-house at one end, and frequently at both, are 
placed in every three or four fields ; by this means, the bay and 
the manure are not carried any great distance ; an important dr-^ 
cumstance iu these hilly countries, and particularly so during the 
time of making hay, in a country where the weather is very un* 
certain, attended with sudden, frequent, and violent showers. 

A farm of fifty or sixty acres will have five or six of these 
buildings. 



CARRIAGES AND IMPLEMENTS OF 

HUSBANDRY. 

Carriag€S.''^'-^ln the northern part of the Vale of York, few 
waggons are used ; the reason assigned for which is, that the 



^ Cattle are found to coniuxne much leu food, aod to be kept in much 
better coodition when bouied| than when foddered cither looK in a fold* 
yard, or in the fields. 
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country is hilly; many use two* and others three-horse carts, 
with three-inch wheels ; but most of the fumers have carts which 
are unusually long in the bod}*, and with broad wheels^ for the sole 
purpose of carrying their hay and corn* and working upon the 
farm. 

In the southern part of the Vale, the Howardian hills, Ryedale, 
and the Marishes, waggons are pretty generally used, and large 
heavy carts, drawn by two or three horses ; though many farmers 
keep a light one-horse cart» for purposes where a large one is not 
necessary. 

In the dales of the western Moorlands, scarce any waggons 
are used, but- generally small narrow wheeled carts, drawn by one 
horse. 

In the dales of the eastern Moorlands, very few carts are met 
with; generally small waggons with low wheels, which do not 
contain more than from 12 to 20 bushels; to these they yoke two 
pair of oxen, with one or tw9 horses before them. But on the 
verge of these moors, and on the coast, more carts are kept, and 
both the carts and waggons are larger than in the dales. 

It i^ remarkable, that in these dales waggons are generally used 
because the country is hilly, but in the dales of the western 
Moorlands, and the northern part of the Vale of York, carts arc 
used for the same reason ; so little hai reason and experiment yet 
determined t 

In Cleveland, and that side of the Vale of York contiguous to 
it, very few waggons are use.'^, generally three-horse carts, which 
have ^the horsesr yoked to then after a singular mode, by putting 
one horse in the shafts, and two abreast before him : in every 
other part of the Riding, the horses are yoked one before another. 
I appa*hend it admits not of a doubt that three horses yoked in 
the former manner, will draw a greater weight than when 
single. 

Throughout the whole of the North Riding, wheels more than 
three inches broad are very rare ; a few carriages are seen in the 
best cultivated parts having six-inch wheels, intended chiefly to 
be used upon the farm, which are found a great convenience. 
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• Thrashing machines are yet in the hands of very fcwi .they 
were first made by Rastrick of Morpeth ; the price from £. So. to 
£ ioo» exclusive. of a roof to cover the. wheel and tlie horses 
whilst at work. This machine is wrought by two horses, and 
jthra^hes and dresses from t2 to 15 quarters of wheat -in- 12 hours. 
A person: who has one of them pays this year to his laboitrec^ -for 
tbcashing.and dressing his oats by the mill* 6(f. perxjuarter* and 
expects to pay for his . - wheat! \s. or i$, id. per quarter* exclusive 
of finding the lu>rses for working the machine. 

A great advantage arising from this machine, is that of being 
able to get the cori> to market whenever there is an advance. 

Ploughs^ T he plough generally used throughout the North 
Hiding, is called the Dutch plough, a short and light swing 
plough, and perhapr upon the best construction of any of< that 
kind : in the hands of a good workman it performs its business 
>vcll, and requires not a great force to work it. There are a fow 
also of Rotheram ploughs in the southern part of the Riding. 
, Ploughing is generally performed by two lK>rses abreast, driven 
by whip strings held in the hands of ihe ploughman, except in 
the northern part of the Vale'of York, and in Cleveland, where it 
is common to plough with three horses, two abreast, and one before. 
: Turn*wrist ploughs are not entirely unknown; two or three 
may be met with in the Riding, kept for the purpose of plough- 
ing steep hill sides, to which they are peculiarly adapteiL 
. A few gripping ploughs are also kept, for gripping the fur* 
rows of grass land, which is found to be an advantageous practice; 
but they cut out a sod of about seven or eight inches in breadth, 
which is more than necessary to carry off the water I and the 
horses in working poach the fiirrows very much. 

The breast gripping spade, which is in the bands of a few» is 
much to be preferred to the last instrument ; it cuts a grip of 
about three inches in width, prevents the inconvenience of poach* 
ing the ground by treaduig, and cuts the grip much straighter 
and neater than can be done with a plough. 

The spade is made of a piece of thin iron, with a socket to ad* 
mit the end of a.shaft three inches broad ; each side of the iix>o 
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is tumed^up^ which cuts the side of the grip, while the middle or 
bottom part of the iron cuts the bottom of the grip, and the shaft 
supports the sod cut out ; and a boy with a light spade throws it 
off, which expedites the business very much. 

Drills^ are not general, chough several are used in the north* 
em part of the Vale of York, and a few are in the hands of en* 
terpri2ing farmers in other parts of the Riding ; they are chiefly 
applie«l to the sowing of turnips and beans ; some think they do 
not answer for other grain. The kinds are the Scotch drill, for 
towing turnips, Cook*s drill, and Perkin's drill for sowing any 
grain, and Frond's drill for solving turnips 

Harrotcfx.-— — The common two*horse harrow is used to cover 
the seed, but in many places (though not generally) heavier har* 
rows with longer teeth, drawn by four horses, or a pair of oxen 
and two horses, are used to clean the land from quicks, each of 
them consists of four bars (liere called bulls) in each harrow, 
with six teeth in each bull. 

Qiiicking Drag. In the northern part of the Vale of York* 
a drag on an excellent construction* is used for clearing the 
land from quicks. 

It consists of two bulls, eich six feet long and four inches 

square, with t6 teeth» 14 inches long, in each. At the upper end 

is a nut and screw, to make ii: more secure in the bull, to admit 

of its being more easily taken out to sharpen, or repair ; the bulls 

are braced together by two cross pieces of the same substance, 

eight inches long between the bulls : from each bull rise a pair 

of bandies similar to those of a plough, the one reclining back* 

ward* the other projecting forvard ; where they cross each other, 

an iron bar with a flat head at one end, and a nut and screw at 

the other, goes through all four of them, and strengthens and 

.braces them together; these' handles which point forward, r<2st 

.upon the frame of a roller, to whicfi the drag is hung by a chain 

fastened to each end of the hli>l bull, passing under the foremost ; 

the fore handles or stilts rest upon the frame of the roller, by 

which means the drag may be raised entirely clear from the surface 

of the ground, and as the teeth have but a very small curve, the 

couch very readily falls off 9 aod is left in rows ready to be raked 
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HAY SLEDGE. 
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Up ; the roller which immediately precede) the drag. breaLr tbe 
clods, and atilsts the operation of the Utter. 

A Stubble Rake, drawn by a hoR>e, it used in the northern 
part of the Vale of Yoik, for the purpose of raking ths stubbles 
of mown corn ; with this implement 13 acres can be nked ia 
one day, by one man and a hone. 

A A, are two irons (listened into the bull by a nut and screw, 
and projecting from it two fcjt, and then turning in a perpendi- 
cular direction one foot,' the perpendicular part having a few- 
notches, to one of which in each irpn, the traces of the hone are 
fixed ; and the requisite degree of hold which the rake is wished 
to hare, is obtained by hanging the traces to ■ higher or lower 
notch. 

Bt a tooth and section of the bull, which are placed in the di-* 
rection taken by them when working. 

A man takes hold of the handles to steady it, and empty It 
when full. 

Hay Sledge. In several parts of the North Riding, a hay 
sledge is used for readily collecting the hay together, when raked 
Into rows, and intended to be stacked in the field ; with this im* 
plement and two horses, the hay may be got together in much 
less time than with a carriage. 

A; is a view of the whole of the sledge. 

B. the frame of the bottom, which is boarded on the top ude* 
as shswn at A. 

C, is one end, with the top rail springing from it. 

a a. Arc two pieces of iron fixed on the frame with nuts and 
screws; on each is a ring to which the horses are hong, one 
horse going on each side of the row, whilst the sledge has gob 
EufV'cii'ntly loaded, when one horse crosses the row, and the load 
is taken to the stack : when arrived, the horses are turned about*, 
and the rings run to the other end of the iron* ; the sledge It then. 
drawn back (leaving its load); a£d proceeds to colkct anoUicc. '■ 
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. LABOUR. 

In the northern part of the Vale of York, and in Cleveland^ 
where the practice of letting work by the piece by no means 
prevails, wages are in winter from is. to is. id., and in summer 
from IS. 6rf. to as. per day^ without meat. The time of labour is 
from daylight to dusk in winter* and from 6 to 6 in summer. 

In the southern part of the Vale of York, where the practice of 
letting work is more frequent, wages run from is. to is. id. per 
day, in winter, and from is. 4^/. to is. Sd. in summer, without 
meat; or from gd. to is. per day in winter, and from is. to 
is. 6d. per day in summer, with meat. But in that part between 
Easingwold and Thirsk, wages do not exceed is. per day in 
winter, and are from is. id. to is. 4<f. in summer ; without 
meat ; but for mowing, from 7s. to 8s. per week, with meat, and 
in harvest is. per day, with meat, or is. 6d. without, are the 
usual rates : the time of labour is from daylight to dusk, in 
winter, and in most places from 6 t'y 6 ; but in others, from 7 to 
5 in summer. 

On the Howardian hilh, the wages are from tod. to is. per 
day in winter, and is. 6d. in summer, with meat. But at the 
western end of those hills, they are is. id. p t day in winter, 
and from is. 4^. to i^. 6d. in summer. The time of work from 
daylight to dusk in winter, and from 6 to 6 in summer. 

On the southern side of Ryedale, the wages are from is. 3d. 
to IS. 8J. per day in winter, and from as. to as. 6d. in summer. 
But on the northern side, they are from 9c/. to is. per day, in 
winter, and is. 4J. in summer, with meat. 

In the Marishes, Sd. per day in winter, and from is.. to is. 6d. 
per day in siunmer, with meat, are the common wages. 

In the eastern Moorlands, wages are id. per day in winter, 
tad IS* in summer, with meat; but for mowing, is. 6d. with 
meat; except in the eastern part, where they are is. 3d. per day 
in winter, and is. 6d. in summer. Hours of labour in the three 
last, the same as on the Howardian hills. 
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In the western Moorlands, wages for husbandry business (ex- 
cept mowing and hay-making) arc scarcely established, there be- 
ing very little employment of that nature, as the country is 
chiefly in grass. The wages given for mowing arc i f . 6d. per 
day, and meat; for hay-making u. per day, and nacat: the 
miners have «• per day of 3 hours. 

LABOUR BY THE PIECE. 



$• d» 



s. 



d. 



Thrashing wheat fr 


om 2 to 3 per quarter* 


Oats - 




Barley — 




Mowing Grass — 





Mowing Corn, including 
making the sheaves, set* 
ting up in stooks, and 
swathe raking 4 

Shearing, including making 
the sheaves, and setting 
them up in stooks 6 

Shearing and gaiting the 
great crops of oats which 
are grown in Ryedale 8 

Heading hedges ' o 

Laying ditto 1 



5 o ditto. 



7 6 per acre* 



6 
o 



10 o ditto. 

8 ditto. (28 yards«y 

1 6 ditto ditto. 



Under draining 



o 6 per rood, 



Women's wages throughout the Riding, 6d. in winter, and id. 
per clay in summer^ except in harvest, when they have from 
IS. to 2S. 6d. per day, according to the emergencies of the sea« 
son, and the qualifications of the individuals. Women begin 
their work at eight in the moaning, and continue to the tame 
hour in the evenings as the men* 
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SERVANTS BY THE YEAR. 

The wages of course vary, according -to the qualifications of 
the individuals, and the cultivation of the country. In those 
parti where the country is chiefly arable, the wages are higher 
Chan where the country is chiefly ir. grass. In the Moorlands, 
£ iz. per annum is esteemed grcit wages for a head man, and 
£ 4. or from that to £ 5. per annum is the same for a woman ; 
but in the more cultivated parts of the Riding, £ 16. for a head 
man, and jf 6. or ^ 7. for a womaji, is the common wages. 

The time of changing servants in husbandry is invariably 
Martinmas. 

Accommodations n^Lafcowrfrs.— -The dwellings of the la- 
bourers arc generally small and low, consisting only of one 
room, and very rarely of two, both of which arc level with the 
ground, and sometimes a step within it. This situation renders 
them damp, and frequently very unwholesome, and contributes 
with the smallness of the apartments, to injure the health both 
of parents and children, for in such contracted hovels, numerous 
fiunilies are frequently compelled to reside. In rhe North Rid- 
ing, the farmer is by no means well accommodated, but the 
labourer is much worse. 

VTien we consider the importance of this class of people, that 
they are the powers by which the business of agriculture is per- 
formed, it is surely desireable that they should be accommodated 
with every convenience necessary, at least for their health. 

It appears of considerable use to build several cottages, adjoin- 
ing each other, that the families may have better opportunity of 
rendering mutual assistance to each other than if they were at % 
distance; besides, the conduct of each being under the eye of his 
neighbour, each may be induced thereby to demean himself more 
circumspectly; neither would ir be any dlsad>'antage were they 
not situated in a village, particularly in one that is large, or cor- 
nipled by alehouses. When an alehouse is near, kbouring men 
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are oFten drawn into It, either hy their companlont* or ttoai a de- 
tire of society^ which it umctimcff indulged tt too great an 
expence. 

Each cottage ougM to have a garden, of from half a rood to one 
rood in extent ; in this Jh« 9CC)ipief ought raise a few vcgetablei* 
wliich would contribute to the comfort at well ts the health of 
his family, and have the additional advanuge of employing the 
man in the ercningi, when his time'ihight otherwiise be ipent tt - 
a less useful purpose. 

A few dwellings hace fif late been built in different parts of the 
hiding, with some- of tbese convciuences ; and it ii well worttf the 
attention of land-owners to increase their number. 

Many of the labourers ^eep a pig, and somf a cow, the latter of 
which,.! apprehend, is in general no edranUgc to them in point 
of profit, but may be in that ol ooinfbrt, and perhaps health, since - 
Jabourers in the country are often worse supplied with mUk than 
the samic dass of people in a town., the formers in gener4 not 
making the selling of nullc ah object .of their .attention, and being 
in general unwilling to part with it. except to thur own labourer^ 
as they nuke of it old inilk cheese, or nuiotaio. with it tW^gi* 
or calTci. 
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PRICE OP PROVISIONS. 

• 

TbefiUamng is tbe Prici of Provisions at the sjveral market-towns, about 

tb€ end oftbi year 1792. 



Eleeth and Askrigg • • 

Oatmeal is. 9d. per peck. 
Richmond 
Sedale 

>ionh AUerton • • 

rhirtk 
Upon 
Sasingwold 
fork 
Gutter at York, at 58s. 6d. per firkin 

^each^61b.) 
Skun-milk cheese at York, 31. 3d. 

per stone (14. lb.) 
iacon at York 6s. xd. per stoncj 

(i+lb.) 
i4alton 

Cirby Moorside 
dickering 
Icarborough 
Vhitby 
Suisborough 
tokesley 



Winchester mcatuir. | 







6 
6 

5 
S 
6 



o 
o 
8 
8 
I 



6 I 



io{ 
8 
8 
8 

8 

3 
3 



OaIS p€ff 

b«»hcL 



i. 

3 

3 

z 

z 
3 



2 
2 



3 

o 
o 
8 
8 
o 



2 10 

3 o 



9 
7 



• 



iUrley 
bufthcL 



i. J, 



o 

o 

9 

3 lof 

3 loi 

4 3 



4 
4 
3 
3 



Rye per 
btuhcl* 



/. J. 



4 
4 



4 » 



8{. 



Bcrf 
per III, 



4 7 



- I " 



J. 
3i 

3l 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3^ 



Muuoa 
per Ih. 



3i 

3^ 

3i 
31 
3 

3i 
3 

4 



4i 


41- 


3 


3i 


4 


4i 


is 


4 


4 


4f 


3 


3f 


3 


3k 



HcTcIaad.' New milk cheese 371. to 421. per cwt. (112 lbs.) 
Butter £rom 34s. to 3S1. per firkin^ of 5 6 lbs. 
Turnips £ 4. 41. per acre. 
Hay from Sd. to loi. per stoae, of 14 lbs. 
Wool of the pasture sheep ^8. per pack (240 lb.) j or at lo^. SJ. per 
tone;, of i61bK 



Western Moorlands sheep, £ y ifii.per iwcl^t, or « jj. oJJ. 
per stone, of i61bi. each. 

Eastern MoorUn<ls slieep, £ $. its- per pack* or at 4s. gld, 
per stone, of 16 lbs. each. 

The abore zre the prices of the best of each article ; wheat of , 
«n inferior quality might be bought at ^d. or 6d. per bushel lest, 
and thambles meat of that quality u iJ. or ifi/.;iKr lb. under the 
above prices. . . ■■' ■ 

Sliamblcs meat !s always considerably desj-cr fnim the time that 
the turnips ant consumed to Midsumnier, owing i» the farmers in 
general not providing against that naturally scarce time; and it 
lus been this winter from £ to id, per )b. lower than usual at this 
season of the year, on actount of large numbers of lialf-fcd cattle 
being killed,.' fromlan apprehension of a scarcity of hay, and from 
the diminished consumption of fat cattle in the maiiufacturin* 
country, owing to the great stagnation of trade. 

Corn also generally* advances towards spring, and usually con* 
tinues to rite until near harvest* unless kept down by impor- 
tation. 

^he prices of oats and barley have been unusually high ever 
since last harvest, owing chiefly to the unusual dryness of the last 
summer* which caused in them a failure of crop. The price of 
oats* in particular, may have been somewhat also increased by the 
exportation of them for the use of the annies on the Continent. 

A large proportion of the oats produced in th; North Ridin^r, 
are consumed by the manufacturers in the West, and their great 
price may have been the means of increasing thatof wheat; which, 
though an extraordinary good crop the last summer (as it always 
is in this country* when the siunmer is dry), has been higher t^ 
near 6d. per bushel than what is usual in other years. 

Butter and cheese bear a greater price than common, because . 
the drought of the last summer greatly diminished the produce of 
them, and increased the price of turnips and bay, the former bdng 
sold at the beginning of the winter, in 17931 n high as- six 
guineas per acre* even when eaten upon the land with sheep ; 
though 9a account of tbemildncss-of the winter* the price iel 
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before the cod of the year to-four |;uiaeas> and since tlu;t time to a 
sdll lower sum, while the price o:f hay of late years, has usually 
been ftom 4^. to srf. per stone, tb)ugh it is this winter as high as 
8</. or loi. per stone* '* 

The price of wool b considerably lower than in the year 1792, 
the manufactures then beiog in «> flourishing a situation that 
long wool was sold at from i$t^ty 14X. per stone (16 lbs.), and 
was rapidly increasing in value till the commencement of the pre- 
sent war: since which it has declined to from 9s. to los. 6d. per 
stone, and b still declining. 



*; 



STATE OF THE ROADS. 



• t ' 



Tum^kc Roads* Some of the turnpike roads in the North 
Riding are very good, and the nst «re in an improving siate ; 
great improvements have been nude in some of them, particularly 
in that from York to Malcon, by l>wering the hills, straightening 
and widening the road, and building bridges. Consid.*nib!e pains 
are also bestowed upon some of the to^% in scraping them, which, 
as it causes them to dry more quickly, makes them last much 
ionger, at all times renders, them pleasanter tptbe traveller, and 
lessens the <!raught of the carriage. • On others, however, there b 
*€qual neglect in thir rbspedt,*as w?U as in not-filling up the ruts 
and holes, as frequently and as soon as they arc made. 

Parotbial Roads. —Some of the parochial ixia^s in the Vale 
cvf York are in a pretty good state, though rough yet sound; but 
tt'great neglect prevails in the minagcment <^ many of them^ 
some are stontd upon the 'natural trjrface cf the'ground, and tlie 
tlitches on each side snffere<i to remiin all winter brimful! of water, 
%y which roads in any coaiUxy would .be greatly, injured, but in 
^dib flat and in general wetjcountrjr they are almost decoyed. . 

In that part of the Vale betirijt the western end of ^ How- 
^ardun hiUs and the river^ (Ivo'and Otifc, die pvochial roadr^are 
geaeraOy id abad sfatci; no^goodiaatcfiak being to be met with 
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in the neighbourhood i and thii is greatly tncreaicd bjr a neglect 
which almott uiiiverially prevails, of not laying a small quantity 
of spare materials on the tides of the romlsi to repair any bad 
place as soon as it is made; in consequence of which, much ad- 
ditional labour is required at the future repair. 

At Tollertoiif in the last mentioned district, the assessments for 
the highways amount frequently to gd. in the pound, real rent« 
■besides statute duty. 

The parochial roads on the Howardian hills arc generally made 
too nanow and steep at the sides, and are very rough, the stones 
not being sufficiently broken. 

Jn the lower part of Ryedale and the Marishes, the parochial 
roads are in at bad a^tate as possible : good maurlals are scarce 
in some parts' of these districts, hut care and atter tion much more 
so in them all. Many of these roads are upon the natural soil;. 
:and in winter not passable without great danger and difficulty, if 
passable at all. No part of England produces worse roads, either 
turnpike or parochial. 

Several of the tunnels and bridges in this district are also not 
.sufficiently cajiacious to admit the water, which after heavy rains 
comes down very suddenly from the neighbouring mountains, and 
lays some of the roads for a considerable distance so much under 
water, as to cause a very great inconvenience, if not danger, to- 
iravcllers. 

The parochial roads along the coast are gcnerrlly very narrow,, 
steep, and rough, too littie attention being paid to breaking the 
stones. . 

Cleveland holds out an example highly worthy of being fol- 
lowed by every part of the nation..— The roads iiiay all he called 
turnpike, and may be ranked in goodness with the foremost of 
thoje of that description ; yet without any toll, the whole of the 
road from Thirsk to Stokeslcy (a distance of as miles) may be 
travelled; and also all the other roads through the district of 
Cleveland ; they were a few years since put into complete repair* . 
and are still maintained in the same state by voluntary lubsciip* 
tions, and the statute.duty of the ioktbitantt. 
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These roads are not made wkc, but are in an excellent form; 
the bed of the road is considerabh' rai5cd above the natural'surface 
on each side; the barrel is generally about five yards wide, and 
forms about the sixteenth part of a circle, the whole of which is 
stoned; this fonn just allowj sufficient tall for the water to drain 
off, but is so nearly level that the'.carriagcs are not confined to one 
tracks and consequently the road lasts much longer than when laid 
in an higher curve ; considerable pains are also bestowed in keep* 
ing them clean scraped, and repairing them as soon as it is re* 

quisite. 

The roads upon both the Moorlands are rough and hilly; 
those passing through and alonj* the dales (particularly of the 
eastern Moorlands) are very nanow and rough, but in the larger 
dales of the western Moorlands are in a pretty good state 

Over the eastern Moorlands, between Kirby Mooisidc,* and 
£gton, for the distance of 1 1 miles, a road has lately been cut; 
the earth is taken from the sides of the road, so that the barrel is 
formed without any of it being tlirown upon the crown, but it is 
laid in heaps on rach side of the road, which enable the traveller 
more easily to trace the line of it during storms of snow, to which 
this dreary tract is so liable in winter. 

This practice ought to be generally followed upon both the 
Moorlands, where snow in winter, and many extensive mosses at 
all times, render them very dangerous to strangers who are under 
the necessity of traversing them. 

In the dales of both the Moorlands, some bridges are wanting 
across the streams which sudden showers raise in a very short time 
to an alarming height, and whose great rapidity and rough hot* 
tom make them very dangerous to pass, in attempting which many 
men and horses have been lost. 

The roids in the North Riding ai'e almost wholly repaired by 
statute duty, which is performed under the direction of two sur- 
veyors of the highways, appointed annually ; but au exception is 
met with in a township on the north side of the Howardian hills, 
where the practice is to employ a person by the year to do all the 
^arriag^woxk, and keep the roads ia repair^ the expeace of which 



is raised by an assessment laid upon the inhabitants : this has not 
been long practisedi but it is apprehended the roads are kept in 
much better repair^ at less expence, and less inconvenience to the 
farmers^ than by the former methods^ 

Guidi Pos/^.—— -There appears* to have been more attention 
paid to^ the fixing of guide posts in time pastj than in keeping 
them in repair at present : many of them have their arms broken 
oS, or are so defaced as not to be legible, and many more are en* 
tirely wanting; without which it is very difficult for a stranger toi 
find his wa)> in almost every part of the Riding. 



WOODLANDS. 



When the extent of the North Riding is considered* that of the* 
woods will be found comparatively small : their amount cann^ 
be spoken of with perfect exactness, but the following estimate of 
them in each district of the Riding, is as near the truth as could 
be ascertained during the present survey, but is thought to be. 
within the quantity^ 



The Coast - .. ^ 

Cleveland 

The Vale of York, with the Howairdian hills 

Ryedale, with the East and West Marishes 

The Eastern Moorlands 

Western ditto 


Acres. 
3000 
1500 

iiooo 
6000 
3000 
1000 


• 


^S»i<>^ 



Exclusive of the above, the North Riding produces a consider- 
able quantity of timber in the hedge*rows, particularly in those- 
of the Vale of York^ the Howardiau hiUs# and Ryrdale; thought 
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in them, as well as the Woodlands, far less now than at no distant 
period heretofore; nor has the iize of the timber that remains 
decreased faster than the numbsr of the trees. There is reason 
also to believe that woods formcxly covered great tracts of coun* 
try» where not a tree now remains; and which, it is tlie present 
opinion, are incapable of growing timber; but evident remains 
of trees, and traces of woods, still indicate that the Moorlands 
were once a forest. The spont^meous produce of the Woodlands 
is principally oak, ash, and the broad-leaved, or witch elm ; the 
produce of the mountains, much birch and alder; and of the 
hedge-rows, and cultivated placi.*s, various other trees, the consc« 
quence of improvements and art. 

Many of the woods are un«Ier the course of what is called 
spring felling t that is, felling the trees as near as possible to the 
ground, but so as not to injure ^rbe crown of the root; by which 
management, a fresh and numerous succession of shoots soon 
rises from the old stool, and iifter being occasionally thinned 
during the period of their growl ji, and having been well defended 
from cattle, in about 30 years are again ready for the axe. Oak, 
ash, and broad-leaved elm, are 'Equally capable of this reproduc* 
tion of timber from the old roof . 

Spring wood^ from its age, is of course small, but serves for 
many purposes of husbandry and country use« 

SonK, in going over their woods about every ao years, raise a 
constant succession of timber, b}' leaving each time a certain num- 
ber of the most likely young ti'ees on each acre, and a certain 
number of every preceding thinning; so that at the same time 
that they leave a considerable number of trees of 20 years old, 
they leave also a certain number of twice, three times, four times, 
or upwards, of that age; fewer of each in proportion to their age. 
This method seems to raise the best trees j and greatest quantity 
of timber, because the wood, suffering little alteration, affords the 
most uniform and regular protection to the growth of the trees; 
and probably is the most profitable mode of mana^^g woodlands. 
In these woods^ some of the timber arrives at proper .maturity 



before It is cut down, aiid is fit for ^hip-buildiiig« or aay large 
purposes.* 

When woods. arc sufFered to grow to their full size* it is the 
practice of several to have them thinned of the underwood and 
other smaller growing trees, as often as these lust acquire a size suf* 
ficlcnt to make them useful for rails, stakes, or bindings for 
hedges, or other similar purposes, which is generally once in about 
7 years ; at last the whole wood, when arrKcd at maturity, h cut 
down at the same time, and again trained in a simihr manner for 
timber. 

<9^////i£*.— ^It U the practice in this Riding to sell the falls of 
wood to professional wood-buyers ; these cut up the trees in the 
woods, according to the purposes for which they are best calcu- 
lated, and the most valuable. It may happen, that In a tree there 
may be some particular bend, which may be of doullc the value 
for ship timber that it would be for any other purpose; while 
another part of the tree may be of the greatest value for house- 
building, or for particular purposes of manufactures or busban- 
dry. By this mode of manufacturing the timber, by means of a 
middle-man, between the grower and consumer, much inconve* 
nience is avoided : the consumer, let him be ship-builder or house- 
builder, can suit himself with such pieces as are best calculated 
for his purpose, without the inconvenience of purchasing along 
with them a quantity of timber not calculated for his business. 

All the ship timber grown in the Riding is thus cut up in the 
woods. Into shapes ready for the builder to make use of; where 
carriage is so expensive as In some parts of this Riding, owing to 
the difEculties of the roads, and the great distance, the timber is 
carried by land to the yards, at an expence amounting in some in* 
stances to one half of the value of the timber, or upwards : this 
mode of manufacture causes an essential sa^nj to the ship- 
builders; trees may have imperfections, which till they are cut 



* Ko objection scexai to ariie to thi« mode of manageiiMtit, except the ad- 
ditional trouble that ii required at the time of felling the timber, to prevent 
it in iu fall from doing any injury to that which is intended to remain. 

M 
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* 

into may not be discovered ; by cutting them up in tfie wooes, 
these blemishes are probably detected, and the hieavy expence of 
carriage of such faulty and useless timber saved to the builder. 

The oak timber giown in great part of this Riding, though not 
large, b most excellent ; produced as it chiefly is, upon sound and 
often rocky ground, its growth is very slow, which renders it ex- 
tremely hard and durable; and probably to the use of much of 
it the ship -builders of Whitby owe their riches, and the ships they 
build their great celebrity* 

P/a/f/a/fOffS.—— Planting, considering the great number of 
proprietors of extensive estates, and the great proportion of hnd 
which lies in an unprofitable stat^, and is fit for little else than 
being pbnted, has been very little attended to. 

The late Sir Charles Turner made some extensive plantations 
upon the eastern Moorlands, near Kildale ; but dying soon after, 
they have not received that attention which othent isc might pos- 
sibly have been shewn to them. 

One vcr)' extensive tract is eni:irely destroyed ; and though a 
considerable number of acres remain in other places which are 
thriving, where the trees stand sufficiently close to shelter each 
other, yet even in them, in many places, they are very thin; whe- 
ther they were originally planted so, or have become so by casual- 
ties, does not appear ; those that are left, however, shew that 
trees will thrive even upon the hi ghest, most exposed, and barren 
of the Moors. 

The kinds are chiefly Scotch lir,.larch, and spruce, v/ith some 
oaks, and a few beech. 

Considering the disadvantages which these plantations have 
laboured under, the trees that remain hold out sufficient encou- 
ragement for planting in that country. 

The hte — — Cholmelcy, Esq. and his son, Francis Cholme- 
ley, Esq. of Bransby, have made some considerable plantations of 
larches and firs upon the sides of the hills, and other barren parts 
of their estate, which were not worthy of cultivation. 

The plantations were begun about 36 years since, and have 
been annually increased from that time ; some of the first planted 
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larches have been cut down, and measure from 40 to $5 feet in 
length, and from three to four feet four inches in jirth* 

Francis Cholmeley has found that the timbtr of the larch i< 
very durable for eVery purpose ; he has used it for gate-poitt 1 
and has had some of them taken op after having been in the 
ground 1 1 years ; which he says, were as sound and perfect as 
H-hcn cut out of the tree. 

The plantations already finishtd have a pretty large mixiure 
of firs and other trees, but the larch being so much more valu- 
able, thriving so well, and being of sucli quick growth, be intendf 
in future chiefly to plant it. 

He estimates his planting to cost him not more than $01. per 
acre at the utmost, as he is in the practice of raising his own 
plants in the following manner : 

The beds, on which the seeds are to be sown, are dug in the 
spring, and the larch cones laid upon their surface ; tlicse the sun 
and winds drying, cause them to open and shed a considerable 
part of their seed, and the cones are afterwards beaten to get out 
the remainder; they are then covered very slightly with earth, 
and kept clean weeded. At first great care is necessary to keep 
the birds from them, otherwise they will pick off the seed froin 
the head of the plants juit peeping above ground. 

The plants are pricked out. at one year old. and he finds It best 
to transplant them a second time, and finally plant them out at 
four years old i though those which have been only once re- 
moved, answer to be planted out at three or four years old, but 
the roots arc not to good as of those which have been twice 
transplanted. 

Several other plantations have been made tn the Riding, but 
not to any great extent ; where made, tbey are generally thriviog, 
and likely soon to repay their owners. 
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COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Whitby» a seaport* may be ranked as the first for the extent of 
its commercet employing many ships in the carrying trade; 
some in the Baltic trade, seveial on the coast, and some in the 
whale fisheries. 

At Whitby is also a considerable manufactory of sail doth. 

Scarborough* another seaport, :ienus several ships info the BaU 
tic and to Holland, and employs some on the coast* 

Here also is a considerable manufactory for sail cloth and 
sacking. 

Id the dales of the eastern Moorlands, and in Cleveland, some 
coarse linens are manufactured, many of the small farmers em* 
ploying two, three, or four looms for weaving them. 

At Crathorne in Cleveland, is aUo an extensive bleach-yard, and 
a beetling mill,* where linens are made up similar to the Irish. 

The dales of the western Moorlands have long been famous 
for the manufactory of knitted stockings. The present mode of 
agriculture of that country not alFording the inhabitants much 
employment, this of knitting makss up the deficiency; and they 
are so expert at it, that it is very common for them when walk* 
ing along the roads, or in the fields, to be employed in knitting. 
But this ancient employment is upon the decline ; since the in* 
crease of manufactures in the West Riding and in Lancashire, 
spinning worsted has been introduced ; and being a more agree* 
able employment to the inhabitants than knitting* it is likely 
the latter will, in the course of a few years, be in great measure 
laid aside. 

In Wensley Dale, in the years 1784 and 1785, three cotton 
mills, and a scribbing mill were built, and a few calicoes have been 
made ; also in the year 1793, a small mill was erected for card* 
ing waste silk. 

At Masham there is a cotton and a worsted mill ; and in that 

* It » miU for gltzing linen cloth by means of beetles of wood« vhicb 
strike u as it passes slowly over a rolling cylinder. 
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neighbourhood some shalloons and shags arc manufactured, but 
not to a great extent. 

The eflc'cr manufactures, carried on to their present slight de- 
gree, have had upon the agriculture of this district, has probably 
been rather beneficial than otherwise. They have in some degree 
increased population, and also the profits of the lower class of peo- 
ple, and thereby advanced in a proportionate degree the produce 
• of thw* land ; and the land itself hu^ become more valuable, by 
being occupied in smaller allotmenrs, and at a higher price by 
the manufacturers than a farmer could afford to give for it. 

The linen manufactory in the eastern part of the Riding, and 
the woollen and cotton manufactory in the western part, are (in 
their present state) ruther an advantage to agriculture, without 
being very prejudicial ro the individuals who Carry them on, by 
corrupting their moral"*, or impairing their health. 

The cotton niilis* Sec. no doubt would be fouad more benefi- 
cial ro the I'ltercsts of agriculture, were they not built upon so 
extensive a scale ; where people are collected together in large 
numbers, their morals are liable to be depraved, their health in- 
jured, and wncn employed young, their growth lamentably im- 
peded, and strength imptired. At these mills great numbers of 
children are employed, and there meet with nurseries of vice» 
whatever they may do of industry. 



Practices in Agriculture that would be of Service in 

oibcr Counties. 



The practice of ploughing with only two horses, and those 
abreast, is well worth the attention of farmers, in those counties 
where three and often four are unnecessarily used* A Yorkshire 
ploughman will by himself plough full as much land in the same 
time with two horses, and full as well, as a south-countryman will 
with four and a driver. In this district, in summer time, an acre 
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and an half per day is generally, and wlicre circumstances are 
favourable, two acres per day are frequently ploughed. 

The industry of the female sex of this Riding, is an excellent 
example to those of most of the counties south of it. Here the 
hay is almost wholly made by them* and they generally perform 
one half of the harvesting; they take their share too in hoeing of 
turnips and potatoes, and do much other light business of the 

■ 

farm. 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

There are no societies in this Riding for the improvement of 
agriculture* There was one a few years since at Richmond^ but 
either through a want of unanimity and perseverance in the 
members, or from a deficiency of their subscriptions, the institu- 
tion has dropped. 



Haw far the People have a Spirit for Improvements, 
andbow such a Spirit would be best excited. 

' In most parts of the Riding, particulaily in the Vale of York, 
on the Howardian hills, and in Ryedale, with the Marishcs, there 
appears to be a strong desire in many individuals to make im- 
provements, both in the cultivation of their land, and in the breed 
of their stock ; but a considerable proportion of the farmers, parti- 
cularly of the elder class, not having had the most liberal educations, 
have but little inclination for reading ; and having never been ac* 
customed to travel much from hpme, are in a great measure igno- 
rant of the improvements which have been made in other counties ; 
and if a more enlightened neighbour should strike out any thing 
new, or adopt an improvement from a distant part in his prac« 



.• 
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tice, are too apt to laugh at his foolishness, for thinking himself 
wiser than thc:r forcfatbws, who saved money upon thdr farms 
by tbe good old practice. Thus tiirough the prqudices of edu- 
cation, or rsrhL'.- for the want of it, improvemcats \n agriculture 
arc much longer in Ucing generally adopted, than those la any 
othtT science. 

It U gciicrally thought by the most spirited improvers, that if 
any sod.'tici wcr: established, the mL-mbjrs of nhich would 
comjnuiiicaic u&cfnl kj^owlcdge upon agriculture, and give pre- 
miunis to the best cultivirors and improvcn of stock, that B 
spirit of improvement would toon be stirred up in the more la* 
tclligent farmers. 



Obstacles of Improvements^ with tbe means of tbeir 
removal^ and Hints for other Imprcnv-ments, 

OhsUeles to Improvtititnts.'— -The want cf greater confi* 
dcnce between landlords and tenants, appears to be a great ob- 
stack' to improvements, the landlord being afraid that the tenant 
should take improper advantages upon Iiis fann, and thereby in- 
jure it, and the tenant being afraid of making any improvements 
lest his rent should be advanced in consequence of it, or he dis- 
charged from his farm. 

Though this confidence appears somewhat difficult to be ac- 
complished, yet if the landlords and their agents were better ac- 
(luainted with the principles of agriculture than they generally 
are, and the farms let under proper covenants, with a scale of 
husbandry adapted to the soil, tliat difficulty would in a great 
measure be removed ; instead of restricting the tenant to plough 
the same land which has been in ploughing for a century past ; 
and to continue ttikt land in grats which has been in that state 
at least as long, the landlord would sec the propriety of suffering 
the tenant to change his land oftcner, and would hit upon some 
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mode» by which the tenant might have those liberties without ia« 
juring the farm ; whereby not only the landlord and the tenant 
would be benefited, but the public also, by the additional quan- 
tity of produce which would be broujht to market. 

The taking of tithes in kind, or advancing the rent of them as 
improvements arc made, are a great obstacle to improvements. 
Though most of the parishes of this Riding arc liable to tithes 
in kind, yet there are many which are exempt from them ; and 
where taken in kind, it does not appear that a rigid mode of ex* 
acting them is generally practised by the titlie-owners. 

Gjm^,—— (where large quantities are bred) is a considerable 
check to improvements. Harts and pheasants, particularly where 
they abound, are very destructive to the corn in spring, and to 
turnips in winter ; ma.iy of the last being wounded by them 
are lost to the farmer, as they rot, unless they are eaten by his 
stock soon after they have received the injury. 

The practice of hunting is aLo very injurious to farmers ; the 
winter corn in wet situations, and turnips in al!, are often much 
damaged by the horses, the fences broken, and gates left open, 
whereby different stocks get mixed, or commie trespasses. 

To prevent those inconveniences and injuries Id farmers, may 
not the propriety of abolishing the game laws, as they now exist, 
and making the game the property of the occupiers, be without 
impropriety suggested? 



IMPROVEMENTS. 

m 

Estates. ' M any estates might be greatly improved by the 
fields in each farm being laid more compact and nearer each 
other ; and if instead of the hrm houses standing in villages, 
they were to be built in the most convenient situation upon each 
farm. 

It would be to the advantage of the landlord, as well as tenant, 
if the former were to be at the exp<;nce of all capital improve* 
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menti. such u buildingi> tha planting of new fence>» draining, ' 
and sut-ti likr IniprovemontSf for which he might lay on an addl- 
lioDul rent, equivalent to the interest of the money laid out : the 
tenant by thit meant would have hii whole capital to employ In 
the cultivation and stock of hit farm. 

It would alto be of great advantage to agriculture if the fol- 
lowa» as well at the manure of each farm, were made to belong 
to it, by the tandlord't purchating them on the first change of s 
tenant : if this were to become the cate, a Kale of husbandry for 
a number of yean would be neceisaryi ipeelfying in each year. 
the crop and cultivation of every field In the farm, and the man- 
ner of making the fallowt ; thus would the landlord be perfectly 
cafe, and avoid the disagreeable contequenees of a bad tenant 
leaving hit furrn, which he too often docs for the sake of selling 
the manure off the premises, and reaping his way going crop the 
succeeding summer, upon the land which was hllow the preced- 
ing year. The tenant entering upon a farm thus circumstanced, 
would have the advantage of having less money to advance ; for 
if the farm had 30 acres of fallow, it would require a less capital 
by at least 100 pounds. 

Cultivation of the Land.— —'By the extinction of summer fal- 
lows, and substitution of green crops, as turnips, clover, rape, 
or tares to be mown, or meliorating crops, such as pease or beans, 
for all which (excepting the clover) the land should be manured 
and the crop clean hoed; By this means the land would be put 
into an equal, if not a better state, for producing a. succeeding 
crop, than if it had been a summer fallow. It would be also to 
the farmer's interest if he were never to take two crops of com in 
succession. 

Grass seeds also for temporary leys should be mere frequently 
sown than is at present practised In this flistrict. 

The growing of turnips without manure is a point extremely 
desirable to be obtained throughout the Riding, as it now is in a 
great degree in the northern part of the Vale of York ; by this 
gre;.t improvement the manure of the farm, which is generally 
entirely consumed for the turnip crop, n spared for the grass land. 
N 
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To remedy the want of green food from the time that turnipi 
are finished^ to that of entering upon the pastures^ nothing has 
been found equal to the ruta baga. It is in high perfection a 
flionth later than turnips, the cultivation is the same for both, 
and though each of this new species may not grow to so large a 
size as of those of the old one, yet will it produce as weighty and 
valuable a crop» as each root is more ponderous in proportion to> 
its size, and a greater number of them may be left upon the 
ground at the time of hoeing : there is also reason to think that 
this is more nutritious than the common turnip. Sheep are much 
fonder of it than of turnips, pigs thrive full as well on it as on 
potatoes, and horses will eat it freely. 

Upon these considerations, the following scales of husbandry 
are offered, the one for a light soil, the other for a heavy one, and 
axe formed agreeable to the foregobg principles of cuUivatioo*. 
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J?rinarJ(s.*— If winter Ures arc found to resist in this Riding 
the sercrities of winter^ I should recommend the land on which 
the wheat or rye was grown to be ploughed immediately after 
han*est, and sown with them along with some rye. This crop 
might either be pastured off with s]ic(*p» during the scarce time 
after turnips are finished and before the pastures pro 'uce a y 
grass, or might be mown and made into hay in time to sow with 
turnips, provided the land was clear of quick grass . But if win* 
ter tares are found not to thrive, rapt* and rye mixed might be 
sown in lieu of them, to be eaten off wLth sheep after the turnips 
are finished, or vetches might be sown in spring to mow for 
fodder. 

The clover should not be mown mere than once at most, the 
first crop of which would answer best for that purpose ; the 
latter produce, and that of the next spring, until the commence* 
ment of turnip seed time, being eaten with sheep would greatly 

enrich the land, and clover growing early in spring would equally. 

increase the quantity of sheep food during that period of 

scarcity, and lessen the quantity of labour at that busy time of 

the year. 

A light soil once ploughed after the clover, would be more 

likely to bring turnips than if oftcncr ploughed. 

If a hand manure, such as soot, pigeons' dung» rape-dust, or 

the like, can be conveniently had, it might be prudent to use 

it, but if it cannot, there is no doubt but that a good crop of tur* 

nips would be obtained without it. 

Land that is frequently cropped witti clover, is in the o])inion 

of many farmers apt to tire of it ; in thu above rotation the land 

is in clover only once in nine years. 
About four or five acres of the turnip land ought to be sown 

with ruta baga^ a part of which might be applied to the milch 

cows or feeding cattle, and the cemainder to the sheep after the 

other turnips were consumed. 
The perennial ley, with either the clover or the temporary ley 

df the third year« may be mown* 
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jR^marJb.— —As soon as the crop of oats or beans after grasr 
IS harvested, the land shou'Ul be ploughed over, and sown with 
rape and rye for spring feed for sheep, which is so much towards 
fitting the land for the succeeding; crop of turnips. 

It would be a great advantage to the crop of beans, if the 
land, as soon as the preceding crop of wheat was harvested, 
were to be ploughed in narrow ridges of about four furrows each, 
and well gripped, to carry off all surface water; by this means 
the land would be laid dry, and would be greatly meliorated, by 
so large a proportion of surface being exposed to the frosts. 
The land in spring ought to have two ploughings, and be ma* 
nurcd ; the beans ought also to tic sown iu rows, to admit of the 
land being more effectually cleaned and hoed. When the beans 
are harvested, the land should be again laid up in ridges as in 
:!ie preceding year, and in spring should be ploughed twice, 
and made fine by harrowings, and the grass seeds sown. 

A part of the land set out either for turnips or beans, might 
be profitably applied to the growth of some Scotch cabbages, or 
j*uta baga. 

The fields which have been in grass four, £ve, or six years, 
or the two last and perennial ley, along with the Srst crop of clo- 
ver, would be the most proper to mow for hay. 

The reason of there being one field set out for old sward in 
each scale, is from a supposition that there may be a piece of rich 
grazing or meadow ground, which the landlord would not wish 
to be ploughed out ; but where there is not any grass land of 
chat description, I should recommend the whole to be thrown 
into the course. 

Po/^^o^s.— — The raising of new varietes of potatoes from 
seed, is worthy the attention of farmers ; for there is reason to 
believe that new kinds might be produced, which for a few years 
would be much more productive than those generally in use at 
this dmc. 

5jiii/biii.«-— The cultivation of sainfoin upon lime«stone soils 
cannot be too much encouraged, its value for hay bebg suffi* 
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ciciitly provedi and several parts of this Riding being ivell quaU' 
ficd for the growth of it, where at present it is little known. 
• JVuterhfg of Meadovus would be found extremely benefi- 
cial in this Riding, the greatest part of it being peculiarly adapt- 
ed to this improremcnt. 

Fences. • ' From that ruinous practice of heading down 
hedges, as before described* the tenant ought always to be re* 
stricted. 

White thorns for hedges ought to Ix planted much older than . 
is the present practice. Instead of plants of three years old, with 
their tops cut off by the ground, it wouUt be txttcr if they were 
not uicd till 6 years old, aiKl had been at least transplanted once 
in the nursery, and while there, at 4 years old ha J been cut dowa 
to the ground. 

When they are planted out for the fence, it is much the best 
practice not to cut the tops off, but leave them on their full 
length, and in three years after to lay them about one foot or 16 
inches high. By this means a most excellent hedge is obtained 
sooner by several years than by the common mo<lc, and much la- 
bour saved in the protection of it. When the thorns are planted' 
so small, with their tops cut off, great attention is necessary in 
protecting them from injury by weeds. 

When ihe hedge has- got to a considerable size and thorns are 
wanted, or if it should grow rather open at bcttom, an oppor- 
tunity should be taken when the Held on one side is either in 
ploughingor meadow, to cut off all the stems on t:hat side that can 
be spared, within one inch, or two inches at most of the ground* 
and to dress off all th< lateral branches to the top. The next 
year the other side should be treated in the same manner, leaving 
asufiicient number of stems in th:- middle of the hedge; but if . 
both fields should be free from si . it would be best for both 
sides to be trimmed at the same time. By this nunagement the 
hedge is renewed and made extremely thick and beautiful (much 
moreso than when clipped) and the farmer it supplied with stako' 
and thorns for the repairing of dead hedges . 

CattU.'m— l t it the gfoeral opinioa of the most iateUigenc 
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breederSt that the present breed of horned cattle in this Riding, 
may be most improved by selecting; the best of their own kinds ; 
how far this may be true in fact, it iii difficult to determine, until 
more attentive trials have been made: a cross with the Sussex 
breed appears to have been tried ii Ryedale with good success* 
Some breeders are also of opinion, that the first cross with a Gal« 
loway Scot answers- extremely well, but afterwards that the breed 
if much hurt by it ; others are of opinion, that the breed is im- 
proved by the first cross with the long tiorned breed, but have the 
same objection to it afterwards, as the others have to that of the 
Galloway Scot. 

If these crosses answer, in which the blood oftach breed is 
equally mixed, the objections which arise from having an unequal 
mixture by more of one blood being in the breed than of the other, 
may easily be removed, by putting the half bred cows to a half 
bred bull, which would keep their descendants in the same state 
of improvement with themselves. 

Sbcep. -'^'•^More attention appears to have been paid to the 
, improvement of the sheep stock than to that of the cattle. The 
sheep of the low lands, I apprehend* are in as good a line of im? 
provement as they are capable of being put into ; and nothing 
more seems wanting, except the means of opening the eyes of 
those breeders who are prejudiced against* and will not see the 
advantages of the improved breed. 

The sheep stock of the Moorlands is greatly in want of im- 
provement, both in wool and carcass ; the former being generally 
extremely coarse and vety open, doei QOt so fully resist the seve- 
rities of the weather, to which they aj^ exposed on the high coun- 
try they inhabit, as if the wool were more closely set« A quality 
for feeding at an earlier age than tlv^ ngw possess, ia also very 
desirable to obtain. 

These improvemedts might in a great measure bo obtained. 
by a slight cross with the Pishley bi^eed, in the following man- 
ner: 

A few moor ewes being tolccted, which h«Ye the finest aad the 
closest set fleeces* a nup of the DUhley breed* but with short 
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I close-set woM should be obtained from the most barren toll on 
I which such ihccp are bred, to put to them; th<; male produce 
I nii^ht be used as rams to ride the stock*. Ho^v far this cross 
I would aiisivcr cannot be said, but seems wortlty of trial, by far- 
I mcrs whose titiiatioai miglit be convenient for tlie purpose. 
I It has been suggested by a breedur on tlie borders of the west- 
I em Moorlands, that the prcieut stoclt upon thctn might begra* 
I dully changed for the Cottwold breed on the lowiT parts, and the 
I south Down breed on the higher parts, with great advantage; 
I but it docs not appear that either has been attempted. 
I It has also been suggested, that the thccp of th: eastern Moor- 
I lands might be Improved by the use of rams from the higher parts 
I of Scotland or Northumberland. 

I Weigbti and Measures.—~~W\t\aa the North Riding there it 
I a considerable variety in tlw weights and measures, which also 
I vary from those in adjoining districts i from these, as from every 
I variation of the lund, oonstdenible inconveniences arise, particu- 
I larly irom the great inequality of the measure of com, which at 
I present seems to rest entirely on the will of the £inner, and 
I throws great difEculties on him who it desirous of selling his pA* 
I duce by the statute measure ; because the corn-buyers whoare ac- 
I customed to a market, know the respective measures of each Sax- 
I iner, and of course prefer that which Is largest, since they pay no 
I more for it than for that which is agreeable to the statute. 
I In the northern part of the Riding the customary bushel ex- 
I ceeds that of the Winchester by full two quarts ; but nearer to 
I the southern extremity, seldom by more than one.— The bushel 
I of somMndividuals in the Riding is stiU larger, nieasuring about 
I 10 per cent, more than the statute requires. 
I A stoneofwooltn York [narket.iEi61b.;and4oz. in each stone 
I are allowed for draft; that is, for the draft ofeixh fleece; the 
I wooUbuyers bdng empowered by act of parliament ta wdgh eadk 
I Aeece separately, if they like. 
I At Ripon marltet, a stone of woot is i61b. is ku 
I A stone of wool in the western Moorlands, is i7|lb. ; the half 
I pound X apprehend is for draft, as in Yorli markcL 
I O 
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In the eastern Moorlands the weights used by Individuals vary 
up to 19 lbs* to the stone. 
The pound of butter in the Riding varies from 16 to 24 

ounces. '' 

A stone of all other commodities throughout the Riding is 14 

pounds. 

Nothing is more desirable than that an uniformity of weights 
and measures should take place, nor would any thing be more 
advantageous to the public. 



JVASTE LANDS, AND THE IMPROVE^ 

MENT OF THEM. 

It appears in the Introduction to this Report* that the quan* 
tity of lands in this Riding lying wa^e» or in a state of nature, 
is 442,000 acres ; which may be divided thus : 

Capable of cultivation, or of bebg converted into pasture, or 

rabbit warrens. Acres. 

Detached Moors • • 1^,435 

Of the eastern Moors, about - 60,000 

western ditto - - 150,000 

Total capable of cultivation, See. 228,435 

Capable of improvement by planting only. 
Of the eastern Moorlands • 136,625 

w estern ditto - 76,940 

Total capable of improvement. Sec. 213,565 

» 

The detached moors in the country, are generally depjastured 
by all kinds of stock, each occupier turning on any kind, and in 
any proportion he likes ; a few of the commons are stocked with ' 
labbits by the lo::d of the jxumor. These wastes are annually 
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lessening in a considerable degree, by IncIosDres under acts of 
parliament. 

' The eastern Moorlands are principally stockel with sheep at 
the will of the fanner, and it has been calculatcil in the propor- 
tion of one sheep to lo acres. 

The lower parts of some of the eastern, and generally those of 
the western Moorlands, with some of the higher parts of the lat- 
ter, are Fttnted pastures ; that is, the owners or occupiers have a 
right of pasturage for a certain number of cattle or sheep during 
the summer half year; but in winter that ground is common to 
all who have a right upon it in summer, to turr, on what quan- 
tity of stock they like. 

Those pastures arc chiefly stocked with youn;; cattle^ horses, 
and such sheep as are intended to be sold off th<; tame year. 

The remainder of the high parts of these irioors is without 
stint, producing little but ling, and is stocked mostly with 
sheep. 

The pasturage of these moors and pasturei while they are 
common, is greatly monopolized by a few individuals, some of 
whom occupy but small farms, consequently their right upon 
the wastes ought to be in proportion to them. These people 
about Midsummer go to the fairs in the north, where they buy 
large'flocks of Scotch wethers, to turn upon these commons, 
which they so effectually eat up, that regular bi-eeding stocks of 
the country cannot be maintained to advantage, and therefore 
have greatly declined. 

The principal obstacle to the improvement of the moors is the 
great expence of obtaining acts of parliament for the inclosures, 
and the difficulty of settling with t1<e tithe-owners and lords of 
the manors. 

An instance occurs in a township on the verg/e of the eastern 
Moorlands, where two-thirds of the number of freeholders, and 
considerably more in value, desirous of an incloture of their com- 
mons, amounting to about 800 acres of fine sward land, and 
about 12000 acres or high moors, 4000 of wiaich are capable 
of vciy great improvement, had agreed with the tithe^owner, and 
Oa 
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signed a petition to parliament ; but the lord of the manor, who: 
possessed very little other property there, was determined to op*« 
pose it ; so that from an apprehension of the expcnce and trou- 
ble attending an opposition in parliameAt, the business wa»^ 
dropped.* . . 

Many attempts have been made to improve these moors by cul« 
tivation, some of which have miscarried, while others have suc- 
ceeded extremely well* 

The southern side of the eastern Moorlands is well situated for 
lime, the basis ofthc improvement of those moors. The nor-^ « 
* thern side \$ not equally fortunate in that respect, consequently, 
improvements there must be. much more cj^nsive than on the 
south side» 

The place where the late Sir Chsurles Turner commenced hii; 
improvements, is very disadvantageous^ situated, no lime being 
to be had nearer than the southern margin of the moorj ; it was. 
nevertheless made use of in large quantities* The tract im-. 
proved is extensive,, probably not le:is than 1000. acres,, exclusive 
of the plantations, the greatest part of which was originally as. 
barren as any on the moors : since liis death it has been much- 
neglected, but plainly indicates the improvement which these 
moors are capable of receiving. On one side, of the wall nothing . 
is to be seen but ling^on the other side, a neglected pasture of 
10 or 12 years ley, producing, plenty of coarse grass, and vcry-^ 
large rushes, here and there slightly interspersed with ling. 
Had this land been continued in a proper course of husbandry, id 
probably would have paid the occupier abundantly more, than 
it can do in its present state. I was credibly informed, that some 
of the fields whilst the ley was fr^sh, produced crops of hay. 
' equal to those on land of far greater value. 

Large tracts of the eastern Moorlands were divided, and the 
more fertile parts inclosed under acts of parliament obtained 

* An laclosure of open fieldi , iroounting only to about 250 tcrei in a town- 
ihap near to the above, was made a few y:ars lince, the expence of obtain* 
ing the act alone, and' without any oppoutjoni cou the proprietort ^^370. 



during the last few years ; upon these several improvements havr* 
been made. 

The following is an account of one made upon Lockton moor 
about six years- since* the quantity 70 acres, wliich would not 
let for more than i;^ per acre before it was inclosed. 

'< Toty-cight acres, were pared and burnt, and sown with rap^ 
(.except about an acre sown with rye), the produce about sixty 
quarters ; the rye grew very strong, and in height not less thaa 
six feet, and was sold while standing.for five guinsas. The land 
wds only once plouglied, otherwise the crop of ra pe would pro«^ 
bably have been much better^ One hundred and twenty chal-^ 
drons (each thirty-two bushels): of lime were plo^jghed into the 
field, which for want of more frequent ploughing, probably was- 
not of the service it otherwise might have been. Part of the land 
was afterwards sown down with oats and seeds ; the former of which 
afforded but a moderate crop, the lattei'a very good one, and has 
since produced two loads (120 stones each), of hay per acre. The 
seeds sown were rye-grass,.rib^grass,.white clover, and trefoil ; of 
these the first succeeded amazingly, the others not so well ; po- 
tatoes throve very well ; tumipsHOt equaLtotheni. A farm has 
been built upon it, which now, along, with 5. acnss more of the 
same kind of land^ is let on lease at ^30 per annum. 

<< The soil consisted in general of benty peat upon a red greet* 
stone, with a mixture of clay upon lime-stone ; this last is in 
some places at a considerable depth,, in others sufKciently near 
the surface for lime to be burnt upon the premises/* 

But the greatest and most profitable improvement I have met 
with, is one made by Richard Simpson at Saintoft, upon Picker- 
ing moors, of which he has given a circumstantial account in the 
following letter,. 
'• Sir,. 
'< According to your request when here the last week, I sit down 
to give you an account of the method I have pux*sued, to bring, 
into its present state of cultivation the farm I now occupy, and. 
v^ich was allotted to me on the inclosure of the commons of* 
Bickering and Newton. If you should think this txcount^.or.any 
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part of it, worth noticing in your Report, as being likely to be 
of use to other owners that have Imd of similar description, in 
its wild uncultivated state, it is much at your service. 

•* The allotment contained 3 1 5 ;icres, and was situated on the 
northern verge of those lime-stonc heights, which border the 
valley in an east and west direction for above 30 miles, from near 
Helmsleyto Scarborough. To the north of this tract of lime- 
stone (which in most places rises with a gentle slope from the 
plain of the vale, and bears a breadth of two or three miles), lies 
the wild and chiefly iThcultivated tract called Black-moor, and 
which cannot contain less than 30D square miles, not one-tenth 
part of which is in a state of cultivation. The soil of the farm 
might be classed thus : 

<' Class I.— 100 acres pretty strong loam, of a moderate depth 
upon lime-stone. 

•« Class 2.— 70 acres of a deep sandy soil, with more or less of a 
red-stone eurth intermixed* Thcscr two classes were overrun with 
heath or ling in patches, with brakens (fern) and a tough 
mossy herbage intermixed. 

«< Class 3*— 145 acres of a black moory soil, covered with a uni- 
form <oat of heath, wi^h a few brakens, and here and there a few 
tufts of bent grass intermixed. 

*• But although the upper soil of this last cla;:s was nearly alike, 
consisting of half putrifled heath, interniixed, like all the upper 
soil of the dry part of the 'moors, with black and grey gritty 
(chiefly silicious) sand, and had occasionally while common, been 
pared for turf for fuel ; yet the sub-soil in different parts varied 
materially, and on that diflTerencc of sub-soil I founded my hopes 
of improvement, and I was not deceived in the event. 

«« About 100 acres of this (claiis 3.) » although the upper soil 
was uniformly black, and in some places two, in others from that 
to six inches thick, yet the soil beneath had every appearance of 
what (had it been on the surface) I should have called a light 
sandy loam, intermixed with a firee-stone gravel, and had un- 
doubtedly once formed the upper soil, before the ling or heath had 
encroached upon« and destroyed the other grasses, which in all pro- 
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bability existed there ; this is a process which it going on every 
day* and has undoubtedly taken place on mo:> of tla- borders of 
the moors to a coiisi'JeraMe breadth, for ling will thrive on almost 
any soil, and remarkably well on a light sandy loam, and being 
a perennial, and I may add, a permanent plant, retaining its stem 
and branches all the winter; and its stems generally rising above 
the surface of snows, its seeds are canicd thereon by the winds 
to GOtisiderabU distances, where being lodged in the melt> 
ing of tlie snows, and vegetating, the Iriig prc<d<iced generally 
destroys the more tender grasses growing in its shade : — add to 
this, the soil produced by the gradual decay of the ling, Iwcomet 
continually mure fit for its proi>agation, and more unfit for the 
produce of almost every other species of vegetables. 

" The remaining 4.5 or ;o acres had an upper soil similar to 
the last dcjcribud, and a tub-soil of a bard cemented grey sand, of 
a most unpromising appearance, as impenetrable to water as the 
closest grained stone, and almost as hard ; and what was worse, 
this stratum was too thick for the plough to penetrate through 
it. Thit is the worst species of land 1 have seen upon any part 
of the moors, for the produce of any kind of coin, even lye (ex- 
cept in patches) going o(F, before it shoots into car, although 
remarkably healthy and vigorous until the peiiod immediately 
preceding its shooting, which J suppose must be owing to its then 
sending forth roots to dtrivc nutriment from a greater depth, and 
meeting with this sub-soil, totally unfit to afford that nutriment* 
it withers and dies ; this happens alike in a wet or a dry season : 
and yet even this land, where lime may be had at a moderate nite, 
may be appropriated to some purposes with benefit to the pio- 
prietor, for when pared and burnt and well limed, both wlute 
clover and rye grass thrive on it remarkably well. 

"Ihavebecn thus particular, because being well convinced that 
there arc some thousands of acres on the border:! of Black-moor, 
and in patches adjoining several of the small {uUivated vallies 
that run through it, of a soil and sub-soil similar to tlie too acns 
of No. 3. above described ; and as this land, where lime can be 
had |t any reasonable price, (say from jtf, to 6d. per bushel) 



tfcflU pay very well for cultivation, being most of it fit for the pro- 
ducc of cither rye, turnips, or oats/at the first ; and what is not so, 
being sown with rye, and laid down two or three years with grass 
rsecds, will then produce turnips arid oats ; and on all of it white 
clove: and rye grass will succeed remarkably well, particularly 
the former ; I think, if the owners of such lands could be induced 
by a more minute examination of the soil, and more particularly 
the sub-soil, to bring them into a state of cultivation, it would not 
only be a benefit to themselves, but of public utility ; for in their 
present sute they are worth a mere nothing, not sixpence an 
acre. 

^' Entering on the above farm in the year 1787, it was evident 
that the nature of the mossy herbage, intermixed with patches of 
ling, on even the best of the lime-stone and sandy soils, indicated 
paring thin and burning as the best husbandry ; so indeed I 
thought, and so in general acted ; but being a young farmer, and 
having frequently heard it asserted, ^* that to bum soil was to de- 
stroy it,'' I ploughed out 10 acres of the best herbage, and the 
most free from ling on the lime-stone ioil without paring ; I 
may add, that I had sufficient cause? to repent it, for I have not 
had even one middling crop from it since, and although laid 
down with seeds, they have by no means so good an appearance, 
as those sown the same year on similar soils, although I have ex- 
pended as much lime and manure on this, as on any part of the 
Arm* 

'' It appeared to me likewise, that paring and burning the 
black moory soil on a good sub-sml would answer a doubly good 
purpose ; for by paring tolerably tliick and burning, I not only 
changed the worst and least putrificd part of the soil into good 
ashes, rich in alkaline salts, but by so doing, I brought the sub- 
soil mthin reach of the plough, and could at pleasure mix it with 
the remaining black soil, and expose it to the influence of the air. 
«« I kept likewise another object icrview, and that was to begin 
miUti a larger proportion of the best and most productive land, 
and a smaller of the worst, that by so domg, it might not only 
pay for its own culdvation and improvement as I proccededf but 
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that I miglit get Intpra better stq^k of ipanurCf ^hednt yc:f, I 
{Wired and burnt 120 acres, viz. about 80 of thf .classes 1 rand 2/ 
aod 40 of. class 3 j on most, of th^ I laid thre^.vCMdrons (of, 32^ 
bushd cach).of ^mcpn eaph.acr*;;, but on^pa^t of it only i ; I. 
wgsf induced to do ,tju^.becapsc^. although ourprcsent 9hemifcai 
knowledge of the properties and /ompon^nt principles. of lime is 
very t:pijfin9d,- aoj^ we. arc ut^rly ignorant, of its mode of acting 
as a manure : yet it is known thaj^^Jinic an^ alk^iline ashes matu; 
aU/ assist e^cb others action^ as manures^ in a very eminent dc? 
gr^e, and that if lime is intended to be used at sill in a succession 
of crops/ it is always best ;to lay it ot\ with the ^shcs. ; O^ such 
part -of uthese So.acr^s%th»tjwer^:got^burQt»,^c. previous to. tU^ 
beginniog of Mayt(abpu^;.i4 a9res), I sqwcd oats, with ,ojkc« 
pbughin^f . and had a; tplci^l^Je- crop, viz* ncau*. seven quartcis 
peracre. I sowcd.40 acres wUh rape with once ploughing ; pro- 
duce In 1783, 160 quarters, four quarters p^r acre ; the remain- 
ing' 26 acreis I sowjed:\yi|h turnips, plougiiinf; once» and. had a. » 
very good crop, which was eaten on the land with sheep» and was r 
fucceedcd In 17^8 with oats> above seven quarters per acre. .« 
'i '.'The 10 'AQtct I h^d this year ploughed outi without paring ax)d 
burning were a similar soil to the above 80 acres, niostof it class - 
I* . I sowed this with grey pease ; produce npt 9 qv^rtei* per acr^t < 
'^ The 40 acrrs of class 3.: J pared thick, buret .^nd laid about. . 
thore chaldrons of lime ,on eadi acre; such, part: of. this as. 
had the best sub-^il I ploughed in May, and harrowed and cross 
ploughed the latter end of June, and sowed wi^h turnips, which 
being a tolerably good half crop, were eaten en. the land with 
sheep, and succeeded in 1788 by ;a crop of oats, of from five to 
six^ quarters per acre ; being in, want of herbage for sheep, I 
sowed down this field, ^bout.14 acres, with seedi.alqng with thp 
oats, viz. white clover ,^b9Ut 5 lbs. per acre, and the conunoa 
hay-seeds of the country about 5. bushels per acre*; they ^came re- 
markably well, and the year iollowing.'this fiel«i was almost an 
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entire sheet of white clover. One tlung in this i^eld deserves re- 
mark, about an acre of it of as good a soil as, any of the rest was 
not limed i the coosequen,^ •f which was» tbi^ ^t^ioujgh not 

' P ."'" 
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perceptible in the turnip crop, it was very much so in the oats^ 
' and still more in the grass seeds^ very little white cloirer was to 
be seen ; and now, although the other parts of the field is a 
tolerably good herbage, with a fe^' thinly scattered small branches 
of ling coming amongst it, (owing, I suppose, to its not ha^ng 
been long enough in tillage to dc^stroy all the roots of this hardy 
plant) yet that part of the field unlimed, is neurly destitute of 
herbage, and covered witb beat b, 

** About 16 acres, other part of this 40, being of a somewhat 
inferior sub-soil, and the black moory soil of a greater depth, I 
sowed with turnips with once ploughing; these were a very^ 
poor crop, the bottoms in genexal not larger than the common 
hedge crab ; they were eat with sheep in the autumn, and the 
land sown with r/e, which produced about two quarters per acre; 
grass seeds were sown amongst the rye in the spring of X788, in 
the proportions last mentioned ; they came remarkably well, and 
the herbage the two foUowbg yesirs was almost entirely composed 
of white clover. 

<' The remaining 10 acres was of the cemented sandy sub-soil 
above described, a little turnip seed was likewise thrown upon it. 
after once ploughing, which produced* a few dwarf tops, but no 
roots that were eatable; these tops or. leaves were eat with 
sheep in the autumn, and the land then sown with rye, and with 
grass seeds in the spring foUowbg, in the same quantities as the 
last mentioned. Produce of rye six to eight bushels per acre, tod 
these of inferior quality ; the grass seeds came remarkably well % 
and even on this soil the white clovtr for the first two years was 
in far greater ^^lantity than all the other grasses put together. 
The herbage of these 40 acres, as you would observe when here, 
(being adjacent to the fitmstead) is yet of tolerable quality, but 
here and there Is a sprig of yoiing' heath '; 1 intend therefore to 
plougii it out th(j next spring/iiid'irelay it Vith gniss seeds after 
another succession of crops. ' *' ' 1 

_ «< I proceeded'ih this manlnSer in X78V, 1789, 1790, and 1791^ 
in wtesh year 1 had go'nc over all my farm, ekcept a few acres ^> 
tuatecl oh hill 'sTiks; iHi ^^kiiS^xX Which were too ite^ ibr 
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ploughing ; I conffantly pared, b^rpt, and linked at.abore) bur 
varying occasionally the crops. Whatj after ttie experience 1 have 
had* i ^ould recommend as tl}e best course for a black nioory 
soiI>> is to par;, burp, apd limei plough twice, and sow lye in- 
the sutumn of the Jirsc year ; , fo fallow for turnips for the next 
crop*.. If a little manure can be had for the fallow, there, is. a 
greater probability of the turnips succeeding ; and if manure is 
not to be had, the lime and ashes, with the melioration of the 
air the soil has already received, will render it much fitter for ft 
crop of turnips than it was when newly opened. On these light, 
diy pioory soils, the turnips should be constantly eaten upon the 
land ,with sheep, and may be succeeded with cats or rye, accord- 
ing to the better or worse quality of the sub-soU t with this first 
crop after turnips, the land ought to be sown nith seeds, in which 
ivhite, clever and lye grass ought to be in the greatest proportion ; 
, ifi^ssjt should laythrec, four, or five yean as pasture gro'ind. 
If hen on being ploughed out again for another luccesstoa of 
cfops, as 

■ Oats, 1 f Oats. 

Turnips, ^ or J Turrips. 

Oats with grass seeds, J [^ Rye with grass seeds; 

and pn the worst sub-soil, grey pease or rye j then turnips, to be 
followed with rye with grass seeds. It will Ix generally found 
that the soil will be in a much fitter state foi' the pixxlucdon of 
these crops than in the first succession, alwaj'S remembering to 
lime for the turnip crop, and if to be had, to lay on a little ma- 
nure lilcewise. 

" As no more than ^wo crops ought to be tfJcen for one fallow 
on any light upland soil, perhaps the best mode of opening but 
lands of the description of class t. and x', is to pare, bum, and 
lay on three or four chaldrons of lime per acre with the ashes, to 
plough twice for turnips, to eat them on the land with sheep, and 
to follow with oats, Sic; and after one or two succession of crops, 
the land .ouj^ht to be laid down vith grass seeds, always reiDem> 
bering, whattrer the.jitcceNion, to la^ dowo tbe fint year ftfter ft 
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fellow, when after a few years rc$n it mzj he ploughed out again 
with advantage. ^ 

•• As the lands of class i. and i/and the better sorts of class 3. 
are brought to an immediate state of improvement, and the pro- 
fits arising therefrom are evident* from the bare inspection of the 
crops, it will he only necessary to compact the expence and im* 
provement on the worst species of land in class 3. ' • 



^ Paring and burning one acre, and spreading 

the ashes * • '. • • ' - • 

3 chaldrons of lime, at 7 «• • * *• ^ 

Leading and spreading ditto ^ • •• 

6 ploughings for a succession of crops, as rye, 

turnips, rye * - • • • 

6 harrowings for ditto ' - * - . •v 

Rye seed, and turnip seed • - - 

White clover, and grass seeds ..- •'• 
Harvesting two crops of rye 
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*« First crop of rye 8 bushels, ad trop 12 bushels 
at 3S. gd. per bushel * - ' 

Eatageofthfi turnip crop, about, ^ 

• * ° i I 

40 o 
So'that tHcre will be a loss of ^2. 35. per apre; 'but then it is to 
be considered that the hcrl>age of. the first 3 years is worth more 
than los.lper annum, and that the soil by the operation of the 
lime is in a continual state of improvement, and has every appefar* 
ance of being permanently 'wortn ^s. per acr,e to farm. . I own I 
^hoiAd ho| have attempted to cultiyatt land of this last descrip- 
tion/ bad ithjpt unavoidably fallen within the ring fence of the 
fiurn, and being already inclosed, there was a greater^robability 
of its'paying for the improvement. 

«< The great error into which many in my recollection have 
fallen in* opening out land' for the, first time is,' the plougbing 
put the 'tough mossy iwkrd without paring and burning ; the 



consequence is» that for the first four or five years there is an af-* 
most total failure of crop^ and of course a want of manure for the 
next succession ; this is dome under the mi:staken idea, that by 
burning, so much of the soil is almost totally dissipated and lost« 
Now although we are in want of experiments to make it evidentji 
what'grcater proportion of vegetable matter is dissipated in suffering 
combustion with a slow fire, and in contact with earthy matter*, 
than would be dissipated in the same, undergoing putrefaction ?— ^ 
yet we know, that as all vegetable soils contain more or less of cal- 
carious earth in its mild state, the' Subjecting this to the action of 
fire must increase its activity as amanure, by bringing it nearer to 
the stateofquick lime, and that the silicious and argillaceous pans 
of the soil are not dissipated in burning.-»«'M(»dern chemistry will 
throw much light on this subject J 

** I am far irom asserting that a soil will not become thinner 
by repeated burnings, but I am opinion it ^v!ill not become so in 
the degree generally imagined ; and 1 am an advocate for only 
the first paring and burning of very old sward or heath.— But 
this letter is ^already become much longer than I first intendorf;. 
you will therefore give me leave to subscribe myself 

Sainioft Grange, near Your most obedient servant* 

Pickering, zoib Nov. ijg^. ' Richard Simpson.'^' 



The following mode of improvement has been practised on the 
moors^ which were inclosed a few years since, situated on the east 
side of Rosedale and Hartoft-dah. 

The land being ploughed, is allowed to lie in that state one year*, 
before the expiration of which it is limed and well ploughed, and 
then sown with rye if on a gravelly, and wheat if on a clay bot- 
tom. - This- mode of management is there thiought to be more 
advantageous than any other. • "^ '' 

A few improvcnients have been made upon the western Moor-^ 
lands that have answered very well : every part of those iiloors 
being well situated for obtaining lime of the first quality; this 
renders improvements easief and more beneficial than on the gc* 
nerality of the eastern, . . ^ • -. . • e , 

* 

: A fanner wba. had an^aUotment ofiioo a;rei on the.iadosoie 
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of a part of those moorlands, has given me the following partlr 
culars of his improvements. 

«< About 10 years since, most of the commons, I mean the higl^ 
black mountains in our ncighboi rhood» were divided by act of 
parliament; an allotment of atbout 300 acres fell to my shore, 
which when inclosed by a ring fence, was not worth ^* 10 a ycoi*. 
I subdivided this allotment into fields of about 15 acres* and un- 
dertook the cultivation myself, aivd having now improved more 
than 200 acres of it, I have let the whole at an easy rent* for £ 1 20. 
m year clear, to a good teAant.««»Its ancient occupiers were plenty 
of moor game, and perhaps 100 Scotch sheep, worth about 10 
* shillings a piece, after being there two years. Of late years it has 
well maintained about 250 long-wcolled sheep, 40 Scotch bullocks 
and 10 hones s the ewes with theis* lambs and the year olds, wtnt 
to that high situation In April | tlie year old sheep were brought 
off at Martinmas and put to turnips ; the ewes and lambs con« 
tinued there till near January, when they were brought into a 
more sheltered situation, and remained there till April following, 
and then returned with their increase to the cultivated mountains : 
in March the wethers when only once shorn were generally sold 
for about 44s. a piece. The 40 Scotch bullocks on an average 
paid me for a year's keeping there, about 50 s. a piece. The 
horses, in the breed of which our country I think shews more 
taste than judgment, frequently left me* nothing. 

** The produce of this tract when I began with it was ling, the 
soil chiefly a black peat earth six or eight inches deep'; this soil if 
it had more substance is not unfertile. I burnt the ling, had no 
ashes ; I then ploughed and harrowed in about five chaldrons of 
lime per acre, with turnip seed ; had turnips worth tome 40^. an 
acre, whichwereeaten where they grewwithsheep. In June the fol« 
lowing year, I harrowed in about iive chaldrons more, and sowed 
grass seeds, and to secure a succession of pasture grasses during 
the whole summer, I mixed rye grass, which came up first, with 
Rd clover and trefoil the second, white clover the third, and last 
of all feather grass,* har^y on all soils, and by no means improfit- 

* I apprehend my infonntnt mems by feather grass, stipi pennau, which 
li kiaowa to grow upon the suaaits of tome of the most lofty of .the aoxth* 
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able» if properly managed. Ltme*stone being on the spot and 
coals cheap, the lime stood me to no more than 5 «• a chaldron, of 
32 bushels. Linve is the gteat instrument for binding, sweetenings 
and invigorating the soils in the situations alluded tOf which on 
trial I found would not produce corn of any kind«" 

A very capital improvement was made about ao years since, 
under the direction of William Dinsdale, on a large tract of the 
moors 1)etwixt Kawkswell and Richmond :— -the soil a black turf 

earth. 

The ling being first burnt off, the land was ploughed in summer, 
and cross ploughed in autumn. In spring following it was^ 
limed, and after one more ploughing, sown with turnips, which 
were eaten off with sheep ; tliese were succeeded by oats, they by 
a whole year's fallow ^ after which turnips were again sown, which 
being eaten with sheep, were succeeded by oats and grass seeds p 
this new ley continued to be pastured with sheep for two yean, 
and wa» then ploughed out again for oats. 

A gold metial of the Society for the encouragement of arts and 
agriculture was granted for this improvement ; for a more parti* 
cular account of which» see the Transactions of that Society, voL 

a. 1784* 

Since the above improvement was made, sereral hundred acits* 
of the same tract of moorland have been inclosed and impcoved 
in a similar manner^ 

It appears from the foregoing experiments, that many parts of 
those vast tracts of moors are capable of improvement ; but if the 
higher and more barren parts were planted, their shelter would 
considerably aid the improvements of the remainder. 

Many parts of the western Moorlands might be advantageously 
stocked . with rabbits, after, the vegetable produce had been im- 
proved by the use of limQ.: .. 

The primary object of the cultivation of these moors should 
not be corn, but food for sheep ; the former might sometimes be 
taken without disadvantage ; but two green crops, exclusive of 

crn mouauiofi but vUch I acver before heud to have been lay where cuU- 
tivitcd. 



temporaiy leys for two or three yeiairs ought to intervene between 
each crop of com. By this mode of culture and the use 6t large 
quantities of lime, the land would be in a constant state of im« 
provement, and would he found much'more profitable^ than when 
kept exhausted by repeated crops of com. < . . ' 

^ The stock of the improved landis should be principally sheep, 
as thegrowth of winter food for them, and their consumption of 
it upon the ground are the'most certain and expeditious means of 
improving them. 
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OPEN FIELDS. 



Though this Riding possesses some extensive open arable 
fields, yet ujtori the whole the quantity is not large, and they are 
in some degree annually lessening by inclosures underacts of par- 
liament, and would still more' rapidly, but* for tlic great cxp^nce 
ofobtainlng those acts. ' " c.* 

' The improveitient midt upoii open fields and wastes after in- 
closure has been very great, principally by the adoption of 'the 
turnip and clover husbandry; and by the cultivation of artificial 
grasses ; the stock has been greatly increased in numbers, and 
still more so in value, and the crops of com rendered so much 
superior to what they were when the fields were in thcii/ open 
state» and&Uowingwaspractised, that there is nearly as mu61?corn 
grown as when the whole was arable. • By Inclosing wasrc lands. 
Urge tracts of very inconsiderable value are brought into culture, 

on which is reared or maintained u much more valuable stock 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

than when they were in their orl^nal state, besides produdng 
\ much com, and increasing the quantity of labour.' ' * " -" - - i 
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